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Introduction 


At the summit of Arthur Schopenhauer’s philosophy in The World as 
Will and Representation stands a chilling verdict: that not being born 
would have been preferable to living, and that salvation can be attained 
only if the will to life within the individual turns and denies itself. The 
verdict crowns a supposedly complete metaphysical system that ac- 
counts for human knowledge, the nature of reality and the mind, the 
values of morality, aesthetic experience, and of philosophy itself. 
Schopenhauer had been dead for five years when in 1865 his great 
book overpowered the young Friedrich Nietzsche at first reading. 
Schopenhauer became ‘the master’ of Nietzsche’s student years, the 
‘greatest philosophical demi-god in the whole of the last millennium’.’ 
Nietzsche later saw how his true instincts ran counter to 
Schopenhauer’s. Yet, had he not first become involved in this system of 
transcendent metaphysics and life-denial, could Nietzsche have attained 
his idea of ‘saying Yes to life’ or his diagnosis of the human condition 
hitherto, that ‘man would rather will nothingness than not will’? 
How much of Nietzsche’s thought is shaped by the effort to rid him- 
self of Schopenhauerianism, and how much is a persistence of 
Schopenhauerian elements in disguise? A collection of pieces addressing 
such questions is timely, given that many discussions of Nietzsche these 
days make only glancing reference to Schopenhauer—which is, at best, 
Hamlet without the Ghost. 

Schopenhauer may still be admired for an aspiration and for an 
achievement. He aspired to resolve in a single work the deepest prob- 
lems in metaphysics, the theory of knowledge, ethics, aesthetics, and the 
philosophy of human life. He achieved a brilliant and powerful literary 
structure which draws all these issues inextricably together. His dual 
answer to the question about the nature of the world—that it is will and 
representation—also reveals the split nature of the self as knower and as 
striving agent. His notion of the self as primarily willing leads him on 
into an account of the human animal and into the ‘blind’ recesses of the 
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psyche. Human beings exist as striving bodily things but also have self- 
conscious cognition; from here it is a short step for Schopenhauer to the 
recognition that their existence is fundamentally flawed by the preva- 
lence of suffering. Pessimism about human life begets the ideal of escape 
from one’s individuality, of Erldsung vom Leben und Leiden, deliver- 
ance from life and suffering,’ a condition glimpsed in art, but only truly 
reached when one’s will to life turns against itself. The singleness in 
Schopenhauer’s vision, its short distances from metaphysics to morals, 
from psychology to physiology, from knowledge to art, from truth to 
despair, is perhaps his chief legacy to the later Nietzsche. Schopenhauer, 
we may suggest, is the system behind Nietzsche’s anti-system. 

The system’s structure is fairly easily stated. The world divides funda- 
mentally into the realm of appearance or representation (consisting of 
what is presented to the subject in experience) and the realm of the thing 
in itself. Individuals exist only in the empirical world of the subject’s 
representation: individuation cannot pertain to the ‘in itself’, because 
space and time are the principle of individuation, and space and time are 
absent from the world as it is in itself. Ordinary empirical knowledge is 
thus inadequate to reveal the nature of the world in itself, which remains 
a ‘riddle’ to it. Yet by another route—awareness of ourselves as active, 
embodied beings—we have our clue to the nature of the world, the key 
that unlocks the riddle. Each of us is immediately aware of being a 
subject of will, which manifests itself directly in the individual bodily 
being, the human organism. Will is the kernel of ourselves, the un- 
changeable essence, and in this respect we dare not regard ourselves 
as different from the rest of nature: will must be the underlying, 
undifferentiated thing in itself which manifests itself in the great multi- 
plicity of individual entities existing in space and time. In us will has 
primacy over intellect. Our modes of empirical cognition are its instru- 
ments, expressed physiologically in the brain, which is but one of the 
organism’s tools for living successfully and perpetuating the species. 

But all is not well with this world. The will has no overall purpose, 
aims at no highest good, and can never be satisfied. Although it is our 
essence, it strikes us as an alien agency within, striving for life and 
procreation blindly, and mediated only secondarily by consciousness. 
Instinctive sexuality is at our core, interfering constantly with the life of 
the intellect. To be an individual expression of this will is to lead a life 
of continual desire, deficiency, and suffering. Pleasure or satisfaction 
exists only relative to a felt lack; it is negative, merely the cessation of an 
episode of striving or suffering, and has no value of itself. Nothing we 
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can achieve by conscious act of will alters the will to life within us. 
Human actions, as part of the natural order, are determined, although 
we must feel responsibility, not so much for our deeds as for what we 
are, our unalterable ‘intelligible’ or trans-empirical character: guilt in 
some sense attaches to our being. As individual parts of the empirical 
world we are pushed through life by a force inside us which is not of 
our choosing, which gives rise to needs and desires we can never finally 
satisfy, and is without ultimate purpose. Schopenhauer concludes that it 
would have been better not to exist—and that the world itself is some- 
thing whose existence we should deplore rather than celebrate. 

What can be of value to us then? Only states in which, to some extent, 
we elude willing, and loosen our identification with the bodily individual 
which manifests will. For, according to Schopenhauer, one finds oneself 
not only as a bodily individual but also as a ‘pure subject’ of knowledge 
which is nowhere among the world’s objects. Aesthetic experience now 
assumes tremendous importance, since in it desires lapse and one con- 
templates things solely as this pure subject. In aesthetic experience the 
torment of striving and suffering has paused, replaced by a blissful calm 
in which ‘happiness and unhappiness have vanished’ along with one’s 
attachment to the bodily individual;* but the aesthetic experience is also 
one of heightened objectivity, in which one attains knowledge not of 
individual empirical things, but of timeless universal features of reality, 
which Schopenhauer calls Ideas. In becoming temporarily will-less, one 
is a mere passive mirror of reality. Schopenhauer’s view of value here is 
a modified Platonism: the self as a pure subject detached from bodily 
individuation contemplates in will-free objectivity timeless entities that 
are distinct from the particular objects of ordinary experience. The 
genius is a human being in whom the pure intellect is abnormally free 
from the will, someone gifted with the capacity for objective perception 
of eternal Ideas. Art produced by a genius elevates humanity from 
the slough of despond to which our nature as manifestations of will 
condemns us. The art forms of tragedy and music have special roles. 
Tragedy shows us in stark sublimity the timeless Idea of humanity itself: 
different manifestations of will devouring one another in the extremes of 
desire and passion. Music, uniquely among the arts, reveals to us the 
stirrings of the underlying will itself. 

For Schopenhauer the deepest problem afflicting us is our individual- 
ity. Egoism springs from the nature of each willing organism: ‘the will 
must live on itself, since nothing exists besides it, and it is a hungry 
will’.* Morality, by contrast, is possible only on the basis of compassion 
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or pity (Mitleid), which for Schopenhauer is founded upon a metaphysi- 
cal outlook superior to that of egoism. Compassion sees through the 
surface appearance of individuation, comprehending that each indi- 
vidual is merely a manifestation of the one will. ‘Thou art this’, as 
Schopenhauer’s beloved Upanishads say—you are the world as a 
whole. The saint is the person whose attachment to material individual- 
ity is the least strong, for whom all suffering and all satisfaction is on 
a par. The saintly vision renounces individual desires and takes on 
the suffering of the world—and can thence attain to the only state 
Schopenhauer recognizes as ‘salvation’ or ‘deliverance’ from the human 
condition, namely the denial of the will to life. Conceiving oneself as a 
pure consciousness which is, as it were, only accidentally united with 
one material part of reality rather than another, one may sever all the 
threads of desire and emotion, and attain ‘the state of voluntary renun- 
ciation, resignation, true composure, and complete will-lessness’.” The 
other route to this release is through suffering so severe that one’s will 
to life is broken. Life itself is suffering, and is of no value, except, 
paradoxically, in that through living we are enabled to comprehend that 
non-existence would have been preferable. Asceticism may be pursued 
as a beginning of this path, but beyond that one can only wait for the 
blissful release to happen—for the will within one to turn and deny 
itself. 

We know that this philosophy, in what he called its ‘terrifying gran- 
deur’, seized Nietzsche during his student days in Leipzig. Nine years 
later, at the age of 30, he had published The Birth of Tragedy and three 
of his Untimely Meditations. If his career had finished then, what would 
posterity have said of this renegade classicist, Wagner acolyte, and 
high-minded critic of German philistinism? That Schopenhauer was 
irrelevant to his work? That he was antagonistic to Schopenhauer? 
The extended quotations in The Birth of Tragedy, which recycle 
Schopenhauer’s view of music and use his dichotomous view of world 
and self to support the Apollo—Dionysus distinction, would belie such 
judgements, as would the third of the Untimely Meditations, enti- 
tled ‘Schopenhauer as Educator’, and the favourable references to 
Schopenhauer in the first meditation on David Strauss. Posterity would 
conclude on this evidence that making sense of Nietzsche requires a 
thorough understanding and evaluation of Schopenhauer. 

The later works repeatedly disown Schopenhauer, but it is short- 
sighted to spare oneself a first-hand engagement with Schopenhauer’s 
philosophy on that score. From Human, All Too Human (1878) on- 
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wards Nietzsche makes around a hundred published references to 
Schopenhauer by name,’ and many further allusions, which together 
display a relationship of hostility and intimacy, criticism and apprecia- 
tion, whose very complexity demands further attention. Right to the end 
Nietzsche regards Schopenhauer as an exceptional and exemplary 
figure. In the late work Twilight of the Idols,’ amid sharp criticisms and 
diagnoses of Schopenhauer as a counterfeiter and archetype of the 
instinct towards décadence, he still has a role as ‘the last German worthy 
of consideration’ and is (a high accolade from Nietzsche this) ‘a 
European event’ on a par with Goethe, Hegel, and Heine. The Germans 
of Nietzsche’s own time, he says, can show no comparable minds: there 
is not a single German philosopher left. 

Many commentators have in the past seemed content to rest their 
understanding of Schopenhauer and his thought on a small selection 
of Nietzsche’s more pejorative utterances. But that approach is lazy 
and inadequate from the point of view of both thinkers. Only by 
improving our independent purchase on Schopenhauer will we be in a 
position to judge his many and varied significances for Nietzsche. A 
necessary first task, undertaken by a number of the contributions in 
this volume, is to knock down the familiar simplified pictures of the 
Schopenhauer whose doctrines Nietzsche supposedly followed in every 
particular and the Schopenhauer he supposedly renounced absolutely in 
all respects. 

Nietzsche’s_ retrospective attempt to disown the apparent 
Schopenhauerianism of The Birth of Tragedy—‘the cadaverous perfume 
of Schopenhauer sticks only to a few formulas’””—shows a characteristic 
concern with odours. Taking a cue from this, the alert reader who is not 
limited to what comes through Nietzschean filters may often detect a 
whiff of Schopenhauer in Nietzsche’s writing. The opening of the much- 
discussed ‘Truth and Lie’ essay,’ for example, reads as a virtual parody 
of the opening of The World as Will and Representation, volume ii. 
Schopenhauer appears in the guise of the Soothsayer in Thus Spoke 
Zarathustra.’ The Genealogy’s image of a tree and its fruit, which 
expresses the necessity with which diverse thoughts grow out of a 


° For a list of these references, see App. 2 of this volume. 

” See TI, ‘Morality as Anti-Nature’, 5; ‘Skirmishes of an Untimely Man’, 21; and 
‘What the Germans Lack’, 4. 

® EH, ‘The Birth of Tragedy’, 1. 

’ ‘Truth and Lie in a Non-Moral Sense’; see Philosophy and Truth: Selections from 
Nietzsche’s Notebooks of the Early 1870s, ed. and trans. Daniel Breazeale (Atlantic 
Heights, NJ: Humanities Press, 1992), 79. 

'° See David E. Cartwright, ‘The Last Temptation of Zarathustra’, Journal of the 
History of Philosophy, 31 (1993), 49-69. 
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thinker— ‘evidence of one will’''—belongs to Schopenhauer’s account 
of the fixity of character, to change which would resemble ‘the 
attempt ... to make an oak produce apricots’.'* Schopenhauer said that 
religions were ‘die Metaphysik des Volkes’, metaphysics for the 
people.’ Schopenhauer imagined an affirmation of life so strong that 
one would desire its ‘immer neuer Wiederkehr’, its constant recur- 
rence. '* He labelled as ‘the Antichrist’ the (to him) perverse view that the 
world has no inherent moral significance.’’ Schopenhauer is in the air 
whenever Nietzsche uses the word ‘will’, or the form ‘will to...’ (to 
power, to truth, to untruth, to contradiction, and many more). Expres- 
sions such as ‘thing in itself’, ‘intelligible character’, ‘idealism’, ‘subject’, 
‘representation’, ‘individual’, ‘genius’, ‘Platonic Idea’, ‘pity’, ‘suffering’, 
‘ascetic’, ‘pessimism’, ‘affirmation’, ‘denial’, ‘nothingness’, invite some 
Schopenhauerian orientation. Yet how often do writers on Nietzsche 
respond? 

A tiny but suggestive example is provided by Walter Kaufmann. In an 
unpublished note Nietzsche writes about a ‘nihilistic misunderstanding’ 
of art: ‘die Kunst als Werk des “reinen willensfreien Subjektes” 
Missverstandniss der “Objektivitat” ’.“° Kaufmann translates: ‘Art as the 
work of the “pure free-willed subject”; misunderstanding of “objectiv- 
ity” ’.'’ But to someone whose nostrils are attuned, ‘willensfrei’ cannot 
mean ‘free-willed’—it can mean only ‘will-free’. For Schopenhauer 
locates the value of art in the suspension of willing: the subject becomes 
a pure mirror of ‘objective’ reality, imposing no will on what is experi- 
enced. Nietzsche even mentions Schopenhauer by name a few words 
below, but Kaufmann is not on the scent. Kaufmann played a great part 
in re-establishing Nietzsche as a legitimate object of interest to English- 
speaking philosophy. But that strand in his programme of rehabilitation 
which seeks to minimize connections with Schopenhauer is ripe for 
review.’ Other writers have left Schopenhauer more or less out of the 


'T GM, preface, 2. 

2 FW, ch. 3, 54. See also ibid., 60, and WWR i, §55, 189-90 for the tree simile applied 
to our ‘intelligible character’. 

> OBM, §14, 137. Cf. BGE, preface: ‘Christenthum ist Platonismus fiir’s “Volk”.’ 
This parallel is also noted by Jorg Salaquarda, ‘Nietzsche and the Judaeo-Christian 
Tradition’, in Bernd Magnus and Kathleen Marie Higgins (eds.), The Cambridge Com- 
panion to Nietzsche (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1996), 95 and 111 n. 35. 

'* WWR i, §54, 283-4. PP ii, §109, 201. 

© KSA xii. 378. ” WP 379. 

8 Kaufmann’s Nietzsche tends to ‘scorn’ Schopenhauer; see his Nietzsche: Philoso- 
pher, Psychologist, Antichrist, 4th edn. (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1974), 87, 
189—though admiration and respect are conceded on 398. Kaufmann asserts (with a 
sense of relief?) that the doctrine of will to power was based ‘not on any dialectical 
ratiocination about Schopenhauer’s metaphysics’ (ibid. 207; cf. 229, 241). 
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picture: just one instance is Alexander Nehamas, whose influential book 
Nietzsche: Life as Literature’’ contains only three passing references. 
Others invoke Schopenhauer, but in a shallow, distorted form—see Paul 
de Man’s discussion in which, contrary to Schopenhauer’s central 
notion of the ‘blind’, mindless world-will, we find the solecism that 
‘What Nietzsche calls, following Schopenhauer, the “Will” is still a 
subject, a consciousness.’ Without Schopenhauer—understood both in 
his own right and as Nietzsche understood him—a dimension of depth 
to Nietzsche disappears. A principal aim of this collection is to enter and 
explore that dimension within Nietzsche’s writings.” 

Some of the essays take a developmental line, asking what changes 
occur during Nietzsche’s career in his relationship with Schopenhauer 
and looking at Nietzsche’s overt treatment of his predecessor; others 
are more critical and contrastive. My own essay (Chapter 1) draws 
attention to some of the different uses made of Schopenhauer through- 
out Nietzsche’s writings, beginning with notes and correspondence from 
before The Birth of Tragedy. Different roles for Schopenhauer coexist 
at all stages in Nietzsche’s writing. He functions as an exemplar for 
European culture, but at the same time Nietzsche can find serious fault 


'? (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1985.) 

9 Paul de Man, Allegories of Reading (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1979), 96. 
For a good criticism of de Man on Schopenhauer, see Henry Staten, Nietzsche’s Voice 
(Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 1990), app: ‘The Birth of Tragedy Reconstructed’, 
esp. 203-9. 

21 Recent literature nevertheless contains a fair scattering of accounts of the relation- 
ships between the two thinkers. In addition to works separately cited in the discussions 
below, one might mention the following: Maudemarie Clark and Brian Leiter, ‘Introduc- 
tion’, in Friedrich Nietzsche, Daybreak, trans. R. J. Hollingdale (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1997), pp. vii-xxxiv; Claudia Crawford, The Beginnings of Nietzsche’s 
Theory of Language (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1988), esp. chs. 2, 5, 7, 12; Friedhelm 
Decher, ‘Nietzsche: Metaphysik in der “Geburt der Tragddie” im Verhaltnis zur 
Philosophie Schopenhauers’, Nietzsche-Studien, 14 (1985), 110-25; Martha C. 
Nussbaum, ‘The Transfigurations of Intoxication: Nietzsche, Schopenhauer, and 
Dionysos’, Arion, 3rd ser. 1 (1991), 75-111; Robert Rethy, ‘The Tragic Affirmation of 
the Birth of Tragedy’, Nietzsche-Studien, 17 (1988), 1-44; Jacques Taminiaux, ‘Art and 
Truth in Schopenhauer and Nietzsche’, Man and World, 20 (1987), 85-102; Charles 
Senn Taylor, ‘Nietzsche’s Schopenhauerianism’, Nietzsche-Studien, 17 (1988), 45-73; 
Ted Sadler, Nietzsche: Truth and Redemption. Critique of the Postmodernist Nietzsche 
(London: Athlone Press, 1995), esp. chs. 1 and 3; Michael Allen Gillespie, Nibilism 
before Nietzsche (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1995), 181-257; R. J. 
Hollingdale, ‘The Hero as Outsider’, in Bernd Magnus and Kathleen Marie Higgins 
(eds.), The Cambridge Companion to Nietzsche (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1996), 71-89; Erich Heller, ‘Burckhardt and Nietzsche’, in The Importance of 
Nietzsche: Ten Essays (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1988), 39-54. Two 
German collections on Schopenhauer and Nietzsche, both edited by Wolfgang 
Schirmacher, are: ‘Schopenhauer und  Nietzsche—Wurzeln  gegenwéartiger 
Vernunftkritik’, Schopenhauer-Jahrbuch, 65 (1984), 5-115; and Schopenhauer, 
Nietzsche und die Kunst (Vienna: Passagen Verlag, 1991). 
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with his philosophical doctrines, as he does in early unpublished notes 
(for which, see Appendix 1). In the later writings he is assigned the role 
of Nietzsche’s antipode, and Nietzsche finds his own intellectual identity 
as the ‘anti-Schopenhauer’, but even then Schopenhauer is still paid the 
compliment of being Nietzsche’s great and only teacher. Disowning 
Schopenhauer obviously presupposes a prior positive identification, but 
till the end, I argue, Nietzsche remains close to the act of disownment 
and thereby to what he disowns. To show how deeply ingrained 
Schopenhauer is in Nietzsche’s later thought, I give an extended com- 
mentary on the important section 12 of On the Genealogy of Morals III. 
Schopenhauer is not named in this section but (as surprisingly few 
commentators remark) he is its all-pervading subtext. Nietzsche’s con- 
ception of ‘perspectival knowledge’ is anti-Schopenhauerian, but can 
only be seen for what it is once the underlying Schopenhauerian struc- 
ture is made explicit. 

Maudemarie Clark (Chapter 2) assigns Schopenhauer a specific role in 
Nietzsche’s development: that of supplying him with a set of doctrines 
she calls his empiricism (preferring this to the more traditional term 
‘positivism’). Nietzsche’s empiricism is manifest in Human, All Too 
Human and, Clark argues, not abandoned thereafter. It consists in the 
view that empirical knowledge is the only kind of human knowledge, 
and two further components: naturalism (the ambition ‘to translate man 
back into nature’), and an anti-realism about values. The key to seeing 
these as an inheritance from Schopenhauer lies in The Gay Science, 
Section 99. Here Nietzsche criticizes Schopenhauer’s German followers 
for admiring the worst features of his metaphysics, and calls them 
barbarians who lack appreciation for his ‘higher culture’: his ‘sense 
for hard facts’ and his ‘cleanliness in questions about the church and 
the Christian God’. The unstated implication is that Nietzsche is the 
German follower who has appreciated these qualities and emancipated 
himself from the metaphysical ‘nonsense’ that others admire. 
Schopenhauer’s doctrine of the instrumentality of the intellect and the 
primacy of the will, shorn of its metaphysical pretensions, produces an 
empirical thesis that all knowing is rooted in affect and that the world 
of our experience is always ‘coloured’ by our various interests. This, 
Clark argues, is at the heart of Nietzsche’s perspectivism, which is not 
the radical doctrine about the impossibility of access to truth it is 
frequently assumed to be. 

In his essay (Chapter 3) Ivan Soll looks at the value of art from the 
points of view of both Schopenhauer and Nietzsche. He finds continui- 
ties behind the differences in their views, and suggests that Nietzsche’s 
view of art was less original than he claimed. Nietzsche’s repudiation of 
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Schopenhauer in this context is unreliable and misleading. The idea 
of viewing art ‘in the perspective of life’ is not an original departure 
for Nietzsche, because the same notion applies to Schopenhauer’s 
theory. Soll explores in some detail the grounds of Schopenhauer’s 
pessimism and shows how his view of art is intimately linked with it. 
Discussing both the earlier Nietzsche’s views (in The Birth of Tragedy) 
and his views from the later period, Soll reveals how both philosophers 
seek the value of art for life, and do so against the background of a 
pessimistic description of life. They diverge in that Schopenhauer 
regards art as a palliative, and writes from the point of view of the 
receptive appreciator of art, whereas Nietzsche values it as a redeeming 
and ennobling affirmation of life, and regards it from the point of view 
of the creative artist. 

David E. Cartwright (Chapter 4) considers Schopenhauer’s moral 
philosophy and Nietzsche’s reaction to it, paying considerable attention 
to Human, All Too Human, the work in which Nietzsche’s opposi- 
tion to Schopenhauer in print begins in earnest. Nietzsche rejects 
Schopenhauer’s morality founded upon pity or compassion (Mitleid), 
urges that the world has no moral significance (the idea that 
Schopenhauer had labelled as ‘perversity’ and as ‘the Antichrist’), and 
denies Schopenhauer’s explicit claim that Christianity and Buddhism 
contain truths allegorically expressed. However, Schopenhauer’s harsh 
criticisms of Kant’s ethics in On the Basis of Morality are shown to have 
parallels and continuities within Nietzsche’s thought. Nietzsche inherits 
Schopenhauer’s determinism and extends its influence into the critique 
of morals; he also gives evidence of a recognition that his genealogical 
method has roots in Schopenhauer’s doctrine of the primacy of the will 
over the intellect. The Schopenhauerian saint and the Ubermensch are, 
for Cartwright, kindred ideals: both are ideals of overcoming being 
human and are founded on the ennobling potentials of deep suffering. 
Cartwright finally argues that in one way, contrary to the popular view, 
Nietzsche is more of a mainstream philosopher than Schopenhauer, 
whose uniqueness lies in his unmitigated pessimism. 

The will is the central topic of the contribution by Kathleen Marie 
Higgins (Chapter 5). She argues that Nietzsche’s conception of ‘will to 
power’ is less strongly in contrast with the Schopenhauerian ‘will to life’ 
than Nietzsche admits, and is better regarded as a reinterpretation of it. 
Schopenhauer never construes will to life as a tendency to mere survival; 
he is akin to Nietzsche in seeing the phenomena of life in all their 
diversity as manifesting will, and in making sexuality its most promi- 
nent instance. What is crucial is Nietzsche’s decisive rejection of 
Schopenhauer’s negative assessment of life. Schopenhauer considers the 
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standpoint which he calls ‘affirmation of the will to life-—that of some- 
one who would desire ‘that the course of his life should be of endless 
duration or of constant recurrence’, but then claims that a deeper insight 
into the ubiquity of suffering would lead to denial of the will to life. 
Higgins suggests that the divergence between the two thinkers here is 
fundamentally one of temperament. Schopenhauer’s negative stance 
towards life lays greatest weight on the impermanence of everything, 
including satisfaction, within the realm of phenomenal objects; for 
Nietzsche, by contrast, the point of willing lies within the activity itself, 
not the object. 

For David Berman (Chapter 6) the crucial insight of Nietzsche’s career 
is his unmasking of Schopenhauer’s pessimism as a self-deceived 
optimism—an optimism in which the thinker’s inner turbulence was 
projected on to the world in order to attain calmness for himself. To 
unmask Schopenhauer was for Nietzsche also to unmask his own previ- 
ous attachment to pessimism. Schopenhauer is contrasted with many 
earlier atheists who were optimists. Though he does not argue for 
atheism very explicitly, Schopenhauer’s metaphysics definitely precludes 
theism, and in his accounts of morality and the value of life he is rightly 
praised by Nietzsche as an honest atheist. Nietzsche preserves atheism 
whilst combating the view Berman calls nihilism, namely the view that 
‘the world ought not to exist’. In Berman’s analysis this nihilist proposi- 
tion is supported by three major theses—that the world has no objective 
purpose, that there is more suffering than happiness, and that to live is 
to sin—which in turn rest on the doctrines that the world is a blind will, 
that atheism is true, and that it is good to discover the truth (an 
epistemological optimism, here used to support metaphysical pessi- 
mism). Nietzsche accepts atheism and the doctrine that there is more 
suffering than happiness. His success in opposing nihilism hinges on his 
views concerning truthfulness and the objective purposiveness of the 
world, over which Berman detects some ambivalence. 

Nietzsche and Schopenhauer both deny the existence of individual 
selves or subjects: David E. Cooper (Chapter 7) asks why they do this, 
and why the ethical turns they make as a result seem so diametrically 
opposed. He argues that the underlying reason for the rejection of the 
self is the same in both cases: that the notion of the self—in ordinary 
everyday thinking as well as in philosophy—is tacitly invested with 
convictions of a moral kind which they wish to overcome: a false 
contrast between self and body, a mistaken view of freedom and respon- 
sibility, and an exaggeration of the degree of our rational self-direction. 
We then need to explain why their moral positions are nevertheless poles 
apart (if indeed they are: Cooper raises the question whether there is so 
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great a difference between global affirmation and global resignation). 
He finds a divergence between Schopenhauer’s theory of the unalterable 
character and Nietzsche’s notion of the ‘achieved’ personality which 
makes reconstructed notions of selfhood and freedom available to 
Nietzsche as they are not to his predecessor. Although Schopenhauer 
also speaks of an ‘acquired character’ reminiscent of Nietzsche’s ‘be- 
coming who you are’, and although Nietzsche often presents one’s 
deepest character as ‘fated’, Cooper argues that the dominant view in 
Schopenhauer is the inalterability of character, and in Nietzsche, by 
contrast, the achievement of self-creation. 

Brian Leiter’s essay (Chapter 8) takes its departure from this very 
question, but argues to the opposite conclusion. It is initially paradoxi- 
cal that Nietzsche should urge self-creation whilst also considering the 
deep aspect of the self to be fated. Leiter argues—contrary to many 
recent interpretations—that self-creation is not the dominant idea in 
Nietzsche’s conception of the self, and that Nietzsche is a convinced 
fatalist. Evidence comes throughout Nietzsche’s writings, but, Leiter 
suggests, is especially prevalent in Ecce Homo, where Nietzsche’s own 
career is presented as following a fixed course. Nietzsche emerges from 
Leiter’s analysis as a causal essentialist, believing that there are essential 
natural facts about persons that circumscribe their possible life trajecto- 
ries. Thus Nietzsche is continuous with that aspect of Schopenhauer’s 
view which holds the individual’s empirical character to be determined. 
If one rejects Schopenhauer’s metaphysics of the thing in itself, as 
Nietzsche did, there remains his preoccupation with physiology and 
inalterability of the will at the core of one’s character, which Nietzsche 
effectively retains. The ‘robustly naturalistic’ Nietzsche is quite intelligi- 
ble given certain wider developments in the mid-nineteenth century. 
Schopenhauer was part of this naturalistic trend, but Nietzsche was also 
influenced by Friedrich Lange’s History of Materialism,” and, Leiter 
argues, by lesser-known physiological writers. To resolve the initial 
paradox Leiter suggests that the reading of self-creation as radically 
autonomous is neither necessary for an interpretation of Nietzsche, nor 
possible to square with Nietzsche’s views of character and action. 

This book has two appendices. The first comprises a translation of 
notes on Schopenhauer which Nietzsche wrote in 1868. This short 
critical piece shows Nietzsche well aware of serious philosophical objec- 
tions to Schopenhauer’s doctrine of the will at an early date when he still 
treated Schopenhauer himself as a cultural icon. The second appendix 


** Trans. E. C. Thomas (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1925; repr. Atlantic Heights, NJ: 
Humanities Press, 1950). 
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lists all Nietzsche’s references to Schopenhauer in his published works 
(including the works prepared for publication during his last year of 
sanity). In this volume we by no means exhaust these passages, which 
are quite varied in the attitudes they express towards Schopenhauer. 
When one considers that references to Schopenhauer in Nietzsche’s 
Nachlass from 1870 to 1889 number approximately 300,” and that 
quotations, allusions, verbal parallels, parodies, and jokes with a 
Schopenhauerian connection are really impossible to count, it becomes 
apparent that no straightforward conspectus of this multifaceted rela- 
tionship will ever be possible. Yet an increasing awareness of the large 
parts of Nietzsche that connect with Schopenhauer should enrich future 
readings of Nietzsche and bring us closer to some more adequate ap- 
praisals of his ‘great teacher’. 


> Going by the index to the KSA. 
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Schopenhauer as Nietzsche’s Educator 


CHRISTOPHER JANAWAY 


1. SCHOPENHAUER AS... 


‘Nice letter from Prof. Nietzsche, though informing us that he now 
rejects Schopenhauer’s teachings!’—thus wrote Cosima Wagner in her 
diary for 24 December 1876,’ her exclamation elicited by the following 
communication sent from Sorrento on 19 December: 


Would you be amazed if I confess something that has gradually come about, but 
which has more or less suddenly entered my consciousness: a disagreement with 
Schopenhauer’s teaching? On virtually all general propositions I am not on his 
side; when I was writing on Schopenhauer, I already noticed that I had left 
behind everything concerning dogma; for me what mattered was the human 
being.’ 


This announcement would have surprised many of Nietzsche’s acquaint- 
ances and marks a pivotal point in his career. Of around 100 references 
to Schopenhauer in his letters during the previous eleven years none is 
critical in the slightest: Nietzsche had felt himself at the centre of a small 
but growing band of ‘Schopenhauerians’ and had consistently praised 
Schopenhauer, sometimes in extravagant terms. 

The well known preface to On the Genealogy of Morals points back 
to the same pivotal time. Nietzsche recalls when he started writing 
Human, All Too Human, ‘begun in Sorrento during a winter when it 
was given to me to pause as a wanderer pauses and look back across the 
broad and dangerous country my spirit had traversed up to that time’,” 
and later adds: ‘What was at stake was the value of morality—and over 
this I had to come to terms almost exclusively with my great teacher 
Schopenhauer, to whom that book of mine... addressed itself as if to 
a contemporary (—for that book, too, was a “polemic”).” Texts from 
the period begun by Human, All Too Human and continuing with 


" Cosima Wagner’s Diaries, i: 1869-1877 (London: Collins, 1978), 938. 
2 SB v. 210. > GM, preface, 2. * GM, preface, 5. 
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Daybreak and The Gay Science bear out Nietzsche’s description. Some 
of Schopenhauer’s main philosophical ideas are here subjected to strong 
criticisms: his attempt to ground morality in pity or compassion, his 
claim to provide a metaphysics of the ‘thing in itself’, his belief that 
beneath their various dogmas the major religions contain important 
truths, and his claims about the human will, freedom, the inalterability 
of character, artistic genius, the fundamental unreality of the individual, 
and the negativity of pleasure, a doctrine on which Schopenhauer’s 
negative assessment of life is founded.” 

However, the conventional oversimplification, that Nietzsche straight- 
forwardly accepted Schopenhauer’s philosophy from his first acquaint- 
ance with it in 1865 until this critical winter of 1876-7, and rejected it 
wholesale thereafter, should be resisted. First, we should not ignore the 
complications brought by Nietzsche’s tendency towards reinterpre- 
tations, reliable or unreliable, of his earlier writings. Secondly, some 
Schopenhauerian elements may persist in the later period despite the 
prominent rejection of others. Thirdly, Nietzsche’s philosophical ques- 
tions can remain in close contact with Schopenhauer, even if his answers 
to them are quite opposed. And finally, Schopenhauer never has just a 
single role for Nietzsche. Here are some (and only some) of the diverse 
uses Nietzsche makes of Schopenhauer in letters, notes, and published 
writings throughout his career: 


1. Schopenhauer as consolation. Nietzsche sometimes describes the 
effect of reading Schopenhauer as uniquely comforting: ‘to feel oneself 
at one with a great mind (Geist), to be able to enter sympathetically into 
his trains of thought, to have found an intellectual home, a place of 
refuge for troubled hours—we will not wish to rob others of this, we will 
not allow ourselves to be robbed of it. Even if it is an error, even if it is 
a lie——_—’.® 

2. Schopenhauer as master, a supreme guiding figure of whom 
Nietzsche is a disciple. In 1869, for example, Nietzsche writes to his 
friend Gersdorff: “The portrait of our master, with which you have 
adorned my room, reminds me to inform you of the foundation of a 
Societas Schopenhaueriana in Leipzig.’ 

3. Schopenhauer as exemplar. The figure of Schopenhauer functions 
as an instructive symbol and embodiment of the intellectual life for 


> See HA 1. 39, 57, 99, 110; HA ul/t. 5; D 63, 132, 133, 142, 474, 547; GS 99, 127, 
15I. 
© SB ii. 229 (letter to Deussen, Oct.-Nov. 1867). 

” SB iii. 84, letter to Gersdorff, 19 Dec. 1869. See also letters to Gersdorff, 8 Aug. 1868 
and 28 Sept. 1869 (SB ii. 310; ii. 60). 
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Germany and Europe: ‘Here you have the philosopher—now seek the 
culture that belongs with him!" 

4. Schopenhauer as authority. Nietzsche will refer to passages in 
Schopenhauer in order to establish or support a point of his own. Thus 
in The Birth of Tragedy: ‘How is music related to image and concept? 
Schopenhauer, praised by Richard Wagner for expressing that very 
point with unsurpassed clarity, presents the issue most clearly in the 
following passage, which I shall reproduce in full... .’.’ 

5. Schopenhauer as philosophical opponent. Nietzsche engages in 
philosophical debate with Schopenhauer, faulting his reasoning, criticiz- 
ing his assumptions, and the like.’° 

6. Schopenhauer as antipode. Striking utterances in Nietzsche’s later 
writings, where Schopenhauer is said to propound and symbolize every- 
thing opposite to Nietzsche himself." 

7. Schopenhauer as case-study. Schopenhauer’s writings are seen as 
symptoms of a particular configuration of psychological needs and 
drives. ‘Of few things does Schopenhauer speak with greater assurance 
than he does of the effect of aesthetic contemplation: he says of it that 
it counters sexual “interestedness”, like lupulin or camphor . . . Indeed, 
one might be tempted to ask whether his basic conception of “will and 
representation”, the thought that redemption from the “will” could be 
attained only through “representation”, did not originate as a generali- 
zation from this sexual experience.’ 

8. Schopenhauer as Nietzsche’s educator. As in the Genealogy’s 
preface quoted above, Nietzsche retrospectively assigns Schopenhauer 
a decisive role in his own intellectual development.” 

9. Schopenhauer as subtext. In very many passages Schopenhauer 
is evoked by a choice of vocabulary or argumentative framework. In 


® In ‘Das Verhaltniss der Schopenhauerischen Philosophie zu einer deutschen Cultur’ 
(1872), KSA i. 782. 

> BT 16. In this essay citations of BT use the translation by Shaun Whiteside, ed. 
Michael Tanner (Harmondsworth: Penguin, 1993), with occasional minor modifications. 

© One of many instances: ‘That pity . . . is the same kind of thing as the suffering at the 
sight of which it arises, or that it possesses an especially subtle, penetrating understanding 
of suffering, are propositions contradicted by experience, and he who glorifies pity 
precisely on account of these two qualities lacks adequate experience in this very realm 
of the moral. This is what I have to conclude when I see all the incredible things 
Schopenhauer had to say of pity’ (D 133). 

'! "Thus ‘Wagner as much as Schopenhauer—they deny life, they slander it, and in that 
they are my antipodes’ (NcW, ‘We Antipodes’, my trans.; see KSA vi. 425). 

2 GM In. 6. 

‘5 Another prominent example from 1886: ‘I then went on to give expression to my 
reverence for my first and only educator, the great Arthur Schopenhauer—I would now 
express it much more strongly, also more personally’ (HA u, preface, 1). 
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Section 2 I shall look in detail at GM 111. 12, one of the most important 
Nietzschean passages to be structured in this way by the presence of 
Schopenhauer as its unnamed but scarcely disguised subtext. 


Schopenhauer appears ‘as exemplar’, ‘as master’, and ‘as authority’ 
predominantly in the period up to ‘Schopenhauer as Educator’ (1874); 
he occurs ‘as antipode’ only in the later period. But, as we shall see, the 
early ‘Schopenhauerian’ Nietzsche had ceased surprisingly soon to be an 
uncritical pupil, while the later Nietzsche never ceased to value his own 
Schopenhauerian education or to recognize Schopenhauer as a cultural 
icon of tremendous significance. 

According to his own account, in 1865 Nietzsche first picked up 
Schopenhauer’s The World as Will and Representation in a second-hand 
bookshop in Leipzig:”* 


I do not know what daemon whispered to me: ‘Take this book home with 
you’....At home I threw myself into the sofa corner with the treasure I had 
acquired, and started to allow that energetic, sombre genius to work upon me. 
Here every line screamed renunciation, denial, resignation, here I saw a mirror 
in which I caught sight of world, of life, and of my own mind in terrifying 
grandeur. Here the full, disinterested, sun-like eye of art looked upon me, here 
I saw sickness and healing, exile and sanctuary, hell and heaven.” 


Over the following years Nietzsche seems infatuated with 
Schopenhauer.’® The reading of Schopenhauer’s works continued to 
have profound effects on his emotions. Consoling Gersdorff over a 
bereavement, he wrote: 


Now, dear friend ... you have experienced for yourself why our Schopenhauer 
values suffering and tribulations as a wonderful stroke of fate, the deuteros 


This incident occurred probably in Oct. 1865. In a recent article Johann Figl 
contends that Nietzsche had acquaintance with Schopenhauer’s philosophy some months 
earlier. A single sheet of notes which appears to date from Nietzsche’s summer semester 
in Bonn contains an excerpt from Schopenhauer’s ‘Critique of the Kantian Philosophy’ 
(app. to WWR i). See Johann Figl, ‘Nietzsches Begegnung mit Schopenhauers 
Hauptwerk. Unter Heranziehung eines friihen unver6ffentlichen Exzerptes’, in Wolfgang 
Schirmacher (ed.), Schopenhauer, Nietzsche und die Kunst (Vienna: Passagen Verlag, 
1991), 89-100. 

'S Trans. from Historisch-Kritische Gesamtausgabe, ed. Hans Joachim Mette and Karl 
Schlechta (Munich: C. H. Beck, 1935), iii: Schriften der Studenten- und Militarzeit 1864- 
1868, 298. See also EH, ‘Why I am so Clever’, 1. 

'© Nietzsche calls Schopenhauer a philosophical demi-god in the letter to Deussen, 
Sept. 1868 (SB ii. 316). He is keen to ‘make propaganda’ for Schopenhauer, to persuade 
his friends and acquaintances to join him in his enthusiasm. He wishes for a journal in 
which brilliant young men write to further the cause of Schopenhauer’s philosophy, and 
feels himself ‘in the centre of Schopenhauerian threads that stretch throughout the world’. 
See letters to Franziska Nietzsche, 31 Jan. 1866 (SB ti. 109); to Deussen, 2 June 1868 (SB 
i, 285); and to Gersdorff, 16 Feb. 1868 (SB ii. 258) and 28 Sept. 1869 (SB iii. 60). 
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plous [second sailing] towards the denial of the will... .It is a time when you 
can ascertain for yourself what truth there is in Schopenhauer’s teaching. If 
at this time the Fourth Book of his main work leaves upon you an ugly, 
troubling, burdensome impression, if it does not have the power to uplift you, 
to draw you away from severe external pain into the mood—melancholy yet 
happy—that seizes us on hearing noble music, the mood in which we see the 
earthly veil fall away from us: then I too want nothing more to do with this 
philosophy. Only someone filled with pain can and should speak definitively on 
such things: we others who stand in the midst of the stream of things and of life, 
merely yearning for the denial of the will as a blissful isle, we cannot judge 
whether the consolation of such a philosophy is adequate even for times of 
profound grief.'” 


Schopenhauer is revered as the writer who evokes a particular mood: a 
kind of aestheticized elevation that transforms and ennobles suffering, 
quieting the will and leading to a renunciation of one’s earthly self—an 
accurate, if brief, restatement of some views found in the fourth book 
of The World as Will and Representation. ‘Yearning for the denial of 
the will as a blissful isle’ is a strikingly Schopenhauerian sentiment. 
Nietzsche seems not only to have comprehended, but to have taken to 
heart, the culmination of Schopenhauer’s theory of value, in which 
salvation for humans consists in the spontaneous breaking of their will 
to life under the pressure of inordinate suffering. Schopenhauer himself 
calls this the deuteros plous to salvation."* The ‘first route’ is the revela- 
tion of one’s identity with the world, a transformative knowledge which 
quietens one’s individual will, but is attained only rarely by saints. The 
more common ‘second’ way is through pain and sorrow, on which 
Schopenhauer quotes the words of Meister Eckhart: ‘Suffering is the 
fleetest animal that bears you to perfection.””” 

During this period Nietzsche became acquainted with Richard 
Wagner, their relationship cemented by the revelation that the great 
composer too was devoted to Schopenhauer’s philosophy.”° Nietzsche 
found his Schopenhauerian mood in Wagner’s art, and found in the man 
himself the epitome of the artistic genius Schopenhauer had described in 
the third book of The World as Will and Representation.’' He wrote to 
Wagner: ‘the best and most elevated moments of my life are linked with 
your name, and I know only one other man, your great spiritual brother 


’” To Gersdorff, 16 Jan. 1867 (SB ii. 195-6). 

8 WWR i, §68, 392. 

 WWR ii, ch. 48, 633. Nietzsche refers to the same saying, and Schopenhauer’s use 
of it, in UM mt. 4. 

70 See letter to Rohde, 9 Nov. 1868 (SB ii. 340-1). 

*! See letters to Rohde, 9 Dec. 1868 (SB ii. 352), and to Gersdorff, 4 Aug. 1869 (SB iii. 
35-6). 
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Arthur Schopenhauer, who I regard with such admiration, even in a 
kind of religious manner (religione quadam)’.” 

All this suggests that Nietzsche’s absorption in Schopenhauer was 
motivated more by a search for emotional security than by rigorous 


philosophical engagement. He himself was aware of the distinction: 


To write an apology for Schopenhauer ...I have only to convey the fact that I 
look this life freely and bravely in the face now that my feet have found a place 
to stand. ... Of course that is no more than a totally individual apology. But 
that’s how things are. If anyone wishes to refute Schopenhauer for me with 
reasons, I murmur in his ear: ‘But, my dear man, world-views are neither created 
nor destroyed by logic.’”” 


Such an outlook explains the fact that, even at the height of his devotion 
to Schopenhauer ‘as master’, Nietzsche was aware of gaping faults 
in Schopenhauer’s philosophical system, as is shown by the relatively 
neglected notes ‘On Schopenhauer’ of 1868 (translated below in 
Appendix 1). 

In these notes Nietzsche carefully distinguishes between 
Schopenhauer himself, whose person he wishes to respect, and the 
philosophical system which deserves criticism. His attitude is that ‘the 
errors of great men are worthy of honour because they are more fruitful 
than the truths of the small’. The errors revealed are, however, funda- 
mental. First, Schopenhauer’s conception of the thing in itself. In Kant’s 
philosophy the notion of the thing in itself was scarcely the strong point. 
But instead of abandoning it Schopenhauer tries to develop it further 
and make it the centrepiece of his system, by converting the unknown, 
shadowy thing in itself into the supposedly more determinate ‘will’. 
Nietzsche complains that this ‘will’ is ‘created only with the aid of a 
poetic intuition’, not reached by any sound argument. Schopenhauer 
might reply that ‘the thinker standing before the riddle of the world 
simply has no other means than guessing, in the hope... that a moment 
of genius will place on his lips the key to that script... which we call 
world’. But Nietzsche, now in analytical mode, cannot be satisfied with 
that. We see ‘the weave of the Schopenhauerian system’ simply come 
apart in its author’s hands: the world ‘does not allow itself to be framed 
by the system’. 

Nietzsche’s main point here is that the thing in itself, if we want to use 
that concept at all, ought to be genuinely beyond our cognition. ‘Will’ 
therefore is merely an arbitrary label attached to an unknowable. And 
yet Schopenhauer not only claims this labelling of the thing in itself is 


> To Wagner, 22 May 1869 (SB iii. 8). 
*> To Deussen, Oct.-Nov. 1867 (SB ii. 228-9). 
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justified, but defends it by introducing a blatant contradiction. He insists 
that the thing in itself is never an object of experience for us, on the 
sound principle that any such object ‘is once again... mere appearance 
and no longer thing in itself’. Yet in the same breath he requires the thing 
in itself ‘to be thought of objectively’, so that it must ‘borrow name and 
concept from an object’. Nietzsche sees this flaw as wholly vitiating 
Schopenhauer’s metaphysics. While predicates can supposedly be 
attached with confidence to the thing in itself—it is a single, timeless, 
groundless will—it is also required to remain a mysterious unknown x. 
Rather than solving ‘the riddle of the world’ Schopenhauer has invented 
a riddle that is more perplexing. 

Nietzsche also finds puzzling Schopenhauer’s conception of the con- 
nection between will and intellect. The intellect arises for Schopenhauer 
as an outgrowth or instrument of the will. Organisms develop the 
capacity for cognition, which for Schopenhauer is activity of the brain, 
as a way of satisfying the will’s need for existence. This presupposes, 
then, that will pre-dates the arrival of any intellect in the world. But to 
understand the development of brain-based cognition in an organism, 
we have to picture the world prior to cognition as containing indi- 
vidual things in space and time and operating according to the law of 
causality: how so, if this law, and the very possibility of spatio- 
temporal individuation, are themselves dependent on cognition, as 
Schopenhauer’s idealism demands? Schopenhauer concedes only ‘hypo- 
thetical’ existence to ‘the geological processes that preceded life on 
earth’: strictly they have ‘no existence at all’. So he must either suppose 
that prior to cognition there existed only will, as undifferentiated non- 
causal thing in itself, or cheat and adopt a realist doctrine that material 
things exist and function without being present in the consciousness of 
a subject. 

Thus already in 1868 Schopenhauer appears in Nietzsche’s notes as a 
philosophical opponent, and sustains, as it were, an attack to the central 
nervous system, an attack which should make us doubt whether 
Nietzsche ever seriously adhered to Schopenhauer’s metaphysics of the 
will, even in the earliest published writings which ostensibly support and 
are supported by Schopenhauer, namely The Birth of Tragedy (1872) 
and Untimely Meditations with its essay ‘Schopenhauer as Educator’ 
(1874). 

Nietzsche said of this essay in his letter to Cosima that he wrote it 
with a clear division in his mind between the ‘dogma’ and the ‘human 
being’: so in the essay we hear of Schopenhauer’s alleged qualities of 
character, but almost nothing about his philosophical position. The 
topic of ‘Schopenhauer as Educator’ is really education rather than 
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Schopenhauer.” At length Nietzsche deplores the contemporary subor- 
dination of the institutions of learning to the ends of the German state, 
and castigates professional university ‘philosophers’ as mercenary and 
vacuous—here at least following Schopenhauer’s lead.” But his chief 
concern is with fostering a culture, whose goal must be ‘the procreation 
of genius’”° or ‘the production of the philosopher, the artist and the saint 
within us and without us’.”’ If we seek to know the nature of a true 
philosopher (as opposed to the drudge-like scholar or man of learning) 
then Schopenhauer serves as exemplar: his persona is one of honesty, 
cheerfulness, and steadfastness (later we hear of his ‘inflexible and 
rugged manliness’). He is a true philosopher because of his heroic 
independence and because his philosophy says: ‘this is the picture of all 
life... learn from it the meaning of your own life’.”’ 

Nietzsche helps himself, with little explanation, to Schopenhauer’s 
formulations for those individuals capable of supreme moral or aesthetic 
achievement: the saint and the artistic genius. But if Schopenhauer is 
used as an authority standing behind Nietzsche’s pronouncements in the 
essay, it is only in the vaguest manner. Nietzsche quotes a passage in 
which Schopenhauer maintains ‘A happy life is impossible: the highest 
that man can attain to is a heroic one... his will, mortified a whole life 
long by effort and labour, ill success and the world’s ingratitude, is 
extinguished in Nirvana,’ and in Sections 3-4 there is a sprinkling of 
Schopenhauerian phrases: ‘Profound depression ... at the valuelessness 
of his existence’, ‘sacrifice of the ego’, ‘a striving... which leads 
towards resignation’, ‘a kind of denying and destroying that is the 
discharge of [a] mighty longing for sanctification and salvation’. Con- 
structing any philosophical position out of these materials would de- 
mand scrutiny of the system of ideas in which they originate. But it is 
never really made clear how these ideas cohere, nor how they would 
help to propagate the kind of culture Nietzsche urges upon Germany. In 
‘Schopenhauer as Educator’, then, the eponymous hero appears pri- 


4 Nietzsche later says as much in EH, ‘The Untimely Ones’, 3: ‘What I was fundamen- 
tally trying to do in these essays was something altogether different from psychology: an 
unequaled problem of education... was seeking its first expression. Broadly speaking, I 
caught hold of two famous and as yet altogether undiagnosed types [Schopenhauer and 
Wagner] ...in order to say something, in order to have at hand a few more formulas, 
signs, means of language.’ 

*? Michael Tanner’s comment on this: ‘Schopenhauer had done it far better himself in 
Parerga and Paralipomena’ (Nietzsche (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1994), 20). See 
Schopenhauer’s ‘On Philosophy at the Universities’, PP i. 139-97. 

2° UM II. 3. 7 UM il. 5. 

8 UM 1. 2; and 7. *? UM Il. 3. 

*° UM ul. 4, quoting from PP ii, §172, 322. 
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marily as an exemplar, and only obliquely as a philosophical authority 
and an organizing subtext. 

In The Birth of Tragedy the presence of Schopenhauer’s doctrines is 
more essential, if more complex and troubling. Nietzsche summons him 
as authority to corroborate the assertion that for ‘men of philosophy’ 
the world of our experience is a mere appearance (Schein), even a 
collection of phantoms or dream-images. Soon the motif of illusion and 
dream is taken up by the figure of Apollo, of whom ‘we might say. . . in 
an eccentric sense (in einem excentrischen Sinne) what Schopenhauer 
says of the man caught up in the veil of maya: “Just as the boatman sits 
in his little boat...so in the midst of a world full of suffering the 
individual man calmly sits, supported by and trusting the principium 
individuationis”*’... we might even describe Apollo as the glorious 
divine image of the principium individuationis.’ Nietzsche then explains 
the opposing figure of Dionysus in terms of the fragmentation of this 
principle of individuation, and the mixture of dread and ecstasy which, 
again according to Schopenhauer, such fragmentation can induce. 

Much of Nietzsche’s diction here is Schopenhaueresque—‘the prin- 
ciple of sufficient reason... seems suspended’, ‘subjectivity disappears 
completely into self-forgetfulness’, ‘ecstasy ... rises up from man’s in- 
nermost core, indeed from nature’, ‘as if the veil of maya had been 
rent and now hung in rags before the mysterious primal Oneness’— 
demanding the reader’s awareness of the metaphysical system in which 
‘man’s innermost core’, identical with the whole world, is the one 
undifferentiated will that lies beyond individuation, and in which aes- 
thetic experience is marked by the suspension of the principle of suffh- 
cient reason, the cessation of willing, forgetfulness of one’s subjectivity 
and individuality, and an incipient dispersal of the illusion that rea- 
lity as a whole separates into individuals, a seeing behind what 
Schopenhauer, borrowing from Indian philosophy, had called the veil of 
maya. Without this key it is hard to interpret Nietzsche’s words. And 
yet Nietzsche’s new distinction is only an off-centre analogue of 
Schopenhauer’s. It is only ‘in an eccentric sense’ (a phrase translators 
seem to overlook” ) that Nietzsche can describe Apollo (and by exten- 
sion Dionysus) using Schopenhauer’s terms. He does not propound the 
doctrine that the thing in itself, lying beneath individuation, is will.°? 
Rather, his construction of the symbols of Apollo and Dionysus exploits 


*! Nietzsche quotes from WWR i, §63, 352-3. 

» Golffing is an exception. 

°° The discussion by Henry Staten, Nietzsche’s Voice (Ithaca, NY: Cornell University 
Press, 1990), 192ff., is invaluable here. 
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Schopenhauer’s opposition between individuation and the world-whole, 
while the Schopenhauerian system hovers eerily in the background, 
unasserted but indispensable. 

Nietzsche’s train of thought moves on to Dionysus’ companion 
Silenus, whose vision (‘best of all things is... not to be born, not to be, 
to be nothing’) readily suggests Schopenhauer’s pessimism as a 
subtext. Yet in other references to Schopenhauer the term ‘pessimism’ 
applies to something different. Later, as Nietzsche attempts a closer 
application of his ideas to German culture, Schopenhauer is praised 
along with Kant for a ‘victory over optimism’ and for an insight that 
‘ushered in a culture which I should like to call tragic’.*’ This seemingly 
concerns not the evaluative view of life adopted by Silenus, but the 
insight that experience is illusory and only masquerades as knowledge of 
the world’s essence. To the extent that he holds experience to be illusory 
and to obscure the world’s ‘essence’, Nietzsche is relying on a further 
use of Schopenhauer as an authority, and through him Kant’s transcen- 
dental idealism as read by Schopenhauer.” I suppose we might call the 
resulting view a kind of epistemological pessimism. 

Elsewhere in The Birth of Tragedy Schopenhauer’s theory of music is 
to the fore. In Section 5 Nietzsche openly disagrees with his predecessor 
for the first time in print, though his rhetoric is still deferential. He 
proposes to resolve a difficulty in Schopenhauer’s view of song ‘in his 
spirit and to his honour’, by exploiting ‘his profound metaphysics of 
music’. Schopenhauer had said that song is poised between two oppos- 
ing states, the will-lessness of aesthetic contemplation and the urgent 
presence of the subject’s own willings as an individual. Nietzsche offers 
to straighten out the theory using an extension of Schopenhauer’s own 
idea that subjectivity and the will are impediments in the aesthetic 
realm. But is this what Nietzsche should be saying? He states in full 
Schopenhauerian mode that art is inconceivable ‘without objectivity, 
without pure contemplation devoid of interest (reines interesseloses 
Anschauen)’ . In Genealogy 111. 12 (as we shall see in Section 2 below) 
Nietzsche’s attitude to Schopenhauer’s version of objectivity, and to its 
Anschauung ohne Interesse, is one of vehement opposition. Should he 
be supporting it even in The Birth of Tragedy? According to Michael 


4 BT 3. °° BT 18. 

°° Kant and Schopenhauer are also said to have ‘introduced an infinitely more pro- 
found and serious consideration of ethical questions and art, which we might almost 
describe as Dionysiac wisdom in conceptualized form’ (BT 19), though it is obscure what 
their ‘wisdom’ here consisted in, especially since their views of art, and even more of 
ethics, are divergent in many respects. Nietzsche rests his case on a breakthrough his 
predecessor has allegedly made, while leaving its nature dismayingly vague. Note the 
telling ‘almost’ in the passage quoted. 
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Tanner, this statement by Nietzsche is ‘incongruous and unthinking’ 
since ‘the main thrust of BT is that in Dionysiac art we come as close 
as possible to identifying with the will’.°’ But Nietzsche cannot have it 
both ways: if he fails to assert the connection between will-lessness 
and the aesthetic, he fails to save Schopenhauer’s view of poetry from 
inconsistency, while if he asserts it, he falls into an inconsistency of his 
own. 

A vital question for The Birth of Tragedy is: What lies beyond 
individuation? Nietzsche is cagey here, and talks simply of the ‘primal 
Oneness’—an uninformative phrase, since if you think away the separa- 
tion of reality into a plurality of things, then what (if anything) remains 
cannot but be ‘Oneness’. Given Nietzsche’s praise for Schopenhauer’s 
metaphysics of music, we might be forgiven for inferring that the primal 
Oneness (‘prior to and beyond all phenomena’) is Schopenhauer’s meta- 
physical will, the will as thing in itself. When Nietzsche asks himself, 
‘As what does music appear in the mirror of images and concepts [in 
lyric poetry]2’, he answers: ‘It appears as will, taking the term in 
Schopenhauer’s sense’ (BT 6), making it terribly easy for the reader to 
think he endorses the view of music as the expression or copy of the 
metaphysical will in itself, and a fortiori that he endorses the metaphys- 
ics which in private he had already found riddled with holes. However, 
in this passage he need not be committing himself to Schopenhauer’s 
metaphysics. The point is that lyric poetry must represent something in 
its images and concepts, and what it represents are phenomena of 
willing. This does not necessitate a metaphysics of the will as thing in 
itself, only the view that empirical reality as seized upon by the lyric 
poet is ‘nature, and himself within it, as eternally willing, desiring, 
yearning’. 

In Section 16, though, Nietzsche seems to want his own view of music 
to coincide even more closely with Schopenhauer’s theory, indeed to be 
Schopenhauer’s theory, which he calls ‘the most important in all aesthet- 
ics’. Over 700 consecutive words are quoted straight from The World as 
Will and Representation,’ presenting in all its essentials Schopenhauer’s 
view that music is the immediate copy of the metaphysical will, the thing 
in itself. Nietzsche does not dispute this doctrine or qualify it, but 
affirms propria persona that ‘music is the immediate language of the 
will’. So he appears to rest passively on Schopenhauer’s authority, not 
raising his earlier, fatal criticisms of the metaphysical doctrine of the 
will. Later in the same section Dionysiac art ‘expresses the will in its 


7 See BT 120 n. 16. 
*8 See Staten, Nietzsche’s Voice, 198, on this issue. 
°° WWR i, §52, 252-3. 
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omnipotence, behind the principium individuationis, the eternal life 
that lies beyond the phenomenal world’. If this is not a restatement of 
Schopenhauer’s view it is hard to know how to construe it at all. One 
must concur with Henry Staten’s verdict that ‘Nietzsche apparently tried 
to write the metaphysical will out of The Birth of Tragedy but found, on 
arriving at Section 16, that he could not do it.” 

Schopenhauer reappears briefly in Section 20, now as cultural exem- 
plar, a steely Diireresque knight who ‘lacked all hope, but sought the 
truth’. In the first impression of the book Nietzsche had also referred in 
Section 1 to unser grosser Schopenhauer, ‘our great Schopenhauer’,” 
and though ‘our’ and ‘great’ were subsequently removed, there is still 
adulation in the book—something not acknowledged in Nietzsche’s 
well-known retrospective remark about Schopenhauer’s peculiar fra- 
grance adhering ‘only to a few formulas’.” The remark falsifies the 
tone of The Birth of Tragedy and parts of its substance. Given that 
Schopenhauer presides over the inauguration of the Apollo—Dionysus 
distinction, is congratulated for thinking that ordinary experience is 
akin to illusion, and praised for a pessimism that inaugurates a new 
tragic age, while the all-important ‘spirit of music’ can be explained only 
with the help of prolonged incorporation of his text,” his presence 
amounts to more than a superficial dusting of scent over Nietzsche’s 
position. In sum, Schopenhauer in The Birth of Tragedy is something 
rich and strange: a composite of authority, subtext, exemplar, and 
master. Whether he enhances the book is an unanswerable question. It 
is impossible to imagine its existing without him.” 

For all this, the later Nietzsche is right to regard The Birth of Tragedy 
as already tending in an anti-Schopenhauerian direction. At the founda- 
tion of anything of value in Schopenhauer’s eyes lie ‘the instincts of pity, 
self-abnegation, self-sacrifice . . . on the basis of which he said No to life 
and to himself’,® and for him tragedy in particular yields ‘knowledge 
that the world and life can give no true satisfaction, and are therefore 


*° Staten, Nietzsche’s Voice, 192. Staten points to several passages earlier in BT where 
‘will’ had stood in Nietzsche’s corresponding draft in the earlier piece ‘Die dionysische 
Weltanschauung’ but had been written out in preparing the book. 

*! See KSA xiv. 46. 

2 EH, ‘The Birth of Tragedy’, 1. 

** For completeness let us note a final reference to Schopenhauer in BT 22. 
Schopenhauer’s parable of the porcupines (PP ti, §396, 651-2) is used against art critics: 
they must huddle together for warmth, but spring apart again because of their prickliness. 

* «This is the book that could not have been written without Schopenhauer, whether 
it is obedient to him or whether it flagrantly violates his teachings’ (Erich Heller, 
‘Nietzsche’s Last Words about Art versus Truth’, in The Importance of Nietzsche: Ten 
Essays (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1988), 171). 

** GM, preface, 5. 
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not worth our attachment to them’, so that its value lies in leading us to 
resignation.”*° The Nietzsche of 1886-7% bristles at this: from the start 
he had opposed any idea of retreat into nothingness in the face of the 
world’s horrors. Helped by Schopenhauer’s conviction that morality, 
art, and the world religions—at least Christianity, Buddhism, and Brah- 
manism**—all cohere in their ultimate value because they rest on some 
lapse or abolition of the individual’s egoistic will to life, Nietzsche now 
pinpoints this ‘sublimest enticement’ as the greatest danger underlying 
European culture: a perversely self-gratifying seduction to ‘nothingness’, 
a self-devaluation in the name of value, a self-destruction in the name of 
salvation. His horrified scepticism clarifies his own defining trait: 
‘{[Around 1876] I grasped that my instinct went into the opposite direc- 
tion from Schopenhauer’s: toward a justification of life, even at its 
most terrible, ambiguous, and mendacious; for this I had the formula 
“Dionysian” ”” 

We might say that from his crucial winter in Sorrento onwards 
Nietzsche comes into his own as the anti-Schopenhauer, and that much 
of his later thought is tightly integrated around this opposition. 
Schopenhauer: ‘The value of art is its removing us from the realm of 
willing, desiring, attaining, and suffering’; anti-Schopenhauer: ‘No, the 
value of art is as a great self-affirmation of the will to life, as a stimulus 
to life, an arouser of the will.’ Schopenhauer: ‘Beyond the veil of empiri- 
cal particularities lies a realm of timeless realities’; anti-Schopenhauer: 
‘There is no beyond, there is merely this world and it is the instinct 
towards self-slander that prompts us to project a_ beyond.’ 
Schopenhauer: “That the world has no moral significance is a pernicious 
perversity of the mind, personified in religion as the antichrist’;*’ anti- 
Schopenhauer: ‘The world has no moral significance, there are merely 
moral interpretations of the world; so let us affirm this “antichrist”.’ 
Schopenhauer: ‘Value lies in pity, because in feeling-with another | 
glimpse the illusoriness of individuality’; anti-Schopenhauer: ‘Pity is a 
temptation to be resisted, a self-gratification which diminishes the pity- 
ing individual’s strength and demeans the pitied.’ Schopenhauer: ‘Only 
through the denial of the will to life can this pain-ridden existence be 
redeemed’; anti-Schopenhauer: ‘Only through the affirmation of life 
with all its pain can strength and greatness be achieved.’ Schopenhauer: 
‘It would be better if I had not existed, if there were no world’; 


*© Quoted by Nietzsche from WWR ii. 433-4, in BT, ‘Attempt at a Self-Criticism’, 6. 
*” BT, ‘Attempt at a Self-Criticism’, 6; GM, preface, 5. 

*8 See WWR ii, ch. 48, 628, 633. 

” WP 1005 (note written 1887: see KSA xii. 354). 

°° This paraphrases PP ii, §109, 201. 
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anti-Schopenhauer: ‘I love and will everything that has happened, and 
wish its recurrence endlessly.’ 

But there is more here than the simple negation of doctrines. Once 
Nietzsche is secure in this opposition, he is able to acknowledge the 
intimate and essential role that Schopenhauer, and his adherence to 
Schopenhauer, have played in his thought. Three passages from 1886 
contain the most subtle and explicit self-assessments Nietzsche makes 
with regard to Schopenhauer: 


When, in the third Untimely Meditation, I then went on to give expression to my 
reverence for my first and only educator, the great Arthur Schopenhauer—I 
would now express it much more strongly, also more personally—I was, so far 
as my own development was concerned, already deep in the midst of moral 
scepticism and destructive analysis, that is to say in the critique and likewise 
the intensifying of pessimism as understood hitherto, and already ‘believed in 
nothing any more’, as the people puts it, not even in Schopenhauer.” 


Perhaps ...I might be reproached with having employed a certain amount of 
‘art’, a certain amount of false-coinage: for example, that I knowingly-willfully 
closed my eyes before Schopenhauer’s blind will to morality at a time when I 
was already sufficiently clearsighted about morality ... Supposing, however, 
that all this were true... what do you know, what could you know, of how 
much cunning in self-preservation, how much reason and higher safeguarding, 
is contained in such self-deception—or of how much falsity I shall require if lam 
to continue to permit myself the luxury of my truthfulness?” 


Whoever has endeavored with some enigmatic longing, as I have, to think 
pessimism through to its depths and to liberate it from the half-Christian, half- 
German narrowness and simplicity in which it has finally presented itself to our 
century, namely, in the form of Schopenhauer’s philosophy; whoever has really, 
with an Asiatic and supra-Asiatic eye, looked into, down into the most world- 
denying of all possible ways of thinking—beyond good and evil and no longer, 
like the Buddha and Schopenhauer, under the spell and delusion of morality— 
may just thereby, without really meaning to do so, have opened his eyes to the 
opposite ideal: the ideal of the most high-spirited, alive, and world-affirming 
human being who has not only come to terms and learned to get along with 
whatever was and is, but who wants to have what was and is repeated into all 
eternity, shouting insatiably da capo...” 


Nietzsche reckons he has achieved a stance beyond morality, in the sense 
that he is able to treat the moral vocabulary always as an object of 
evaluation, not as itself the medium of evaluation. But (in a nice pun) he 
presents himself as self-deceived en route about Schopenhauer’s ‘blind 
will to morality’. The self-deception lay in not seeing how Schopenhauer 
used an essentially Christian, self-denying morality as a block against 


*! HA 11, preface, 1. * HA 1, preface, 1.  OBGE 56, 
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facing the valuelessness of life, how his interposing of the possibility of 
selfless compassion between himself and a wholly despairing view of 
the world was still a way of regarding the world from within the moral 
mode of evaluation. The ‘intensification’ or ‘deepening’ of pessimism 
consists in not sparing moral evaluations from the same pessimistic gaze, 
unmasking them too as symptoms manifesting some underlying ‘will’. 
Schopenhauer expresses in extreme and concentrated form the ‘will to 
nothingness’ Nietzsche had diagnosed as the driving force behind Chris- 
tian morality. But he can now say Yes to his own past, his own succumb- 
ing to the sickness he needed to suffer and recuperate from in order 
to discover an opposite ideal. Hence Schopenhauer and his own self- 
deception about Schopenhauer are embraced, more strongly and more 
personally than ever, as essential to his becoming himself. 


2. SCHOPENHAUER AS SUBTEXT IN GENEALOGY 111. 12 


To show how the Nietzsche of the 1880s thinks both antithetically to 
Schopenhauer and in Schopenhauerian patterns, I shall concentrate on 
Section 12 of the Third Essay of On the Genealogy of Morals. One of 
Nietzsche’s better-known passages and the classic locus for his 
‘perspectivism’, this is also a prime example of Schopenhauer’s persist- 
ent presence as a subtext for the later Nietzsche. 

Schopenhauer is not named in this section but (as not every reader 
seems to notice’) he is quoted directly: the words ‘pure, will-less, 
painless, timeless subject of knowledge’ comprise Schopenhauer’s exact 
formula for the subject in aesthetic experience, the subject whose will is 
blissfully suspended and who remains as a passive ‘mirror’ of objective 
reality. The first point to stress is that Nietzsche’s prominent use of the 
term ‘objectivity’ later in this section gains its energy by tapping into 
his predecessor’s account, in which aesthetic experience is a release 
from subjectivity and a route to the discovery of Platonic Ideas. In this 
account the subject of aesthetic experience allegedly leaves behind em- 
pirical particulars and survives as the receptor for the eternal Ideas 
which are the ‘adequate objectification’ of the thing in itself, or the 
nearest approach we can make within possible experience to reality 
‘itself’. At the same time the subject of aesthetic experience loses the 
sense of himself or herself as an individual and becomes, in 
Schopenhauer’s words, ‘the single world-eye that looks out from every 


** For an earlier analysis of GM 111. 12 that makes its Schopenhauerian background 
clear, see John E. Atwell, ‘Nietzsche’s Perspectivism’, Southern Journal of Philosophy, 19 
(1981), 157-70. 
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cognizing being’.”’ Thus, allegedly, the object is raised to the level of the 
universal, and the subject, by way of a loosening in the sense of individu- 
ality, progresses towards an identification with the world as a whole. 
Aesthetic experience achieves greater objectivity than everyday under- 
standing or scientific knowledge, in that the explanatory connections 
pertaining among the subject’s representations—connections instru- 
mental in attaining the goals of willing—are all dissolved. Because these 
connections of space, time, and causality are subjective, being forms 
inherent in the subject, their temporary abeyance yields a cognition 
closer to ‘what truly is’, as Plato would put it.”° 

Nietzsche contends that Schopenhauerian objectivity is a sham for 
two reasons. It makes a theoretical mistake about the nature of know!- 
edge, and it misrepresents its own motivation, concealing through -dis- 
honesty or self-deception its own end-directedness, its own specific 
expression of a ‘will’. In both cases, as we shall see, Nietzsche’s objec- 
tion adopts a quasi-Schopenhauerian position in order to counter 
Schopenhauer. First, as the final paragraph of section 12 makes clear, in 
demanding the lapse of all active, interpreting powers, and hoping to 
leave in operation something resembling an eye that looks in no par- 
ticular direction and from nowhere in particular, Schopenhauerian 
objectivity demands an impossibility. Such interpreting powers attach 
necessarily to any striving, embodied being, for whom to lack such 
powers would be to have no cognition at all. Secondly, the aspiration 
towards utter will-lessness is self-deluding, since the very act of conceiv- 
ing such would-be escape from the desires and attachments of embodi- 
ment is itself the fulfilment of an end, the stilling of a pressing desire. The 
theory of pure painless objectivity owes its existence to a need within the 
theorizer. 

But before examining Nietzsche’s dispute with the Schopenhauerian 
brand of objectivity, let us look beyond aesthetic experience. For related 
notions carry over into Schopenhauer’s ethics and philosophy of reli- 
gion, and into all his propositions concerning value. In describing those 
in whom the will to life has turned and who have undergone the ultimate 
redemption which he calls the denial of the will (the ‘blissful isle’ for 


> WWR i, §38, 198 (my translation of ‘das eine Weltauge, was aus allen erkennenden 
Wesen blickt’). 

°© Schopenhauer’s motto for the third book of WWR i, which contains his aesthetic 
theory, uses Plato’s ‘Ti to on men aei, genesin de ouk echon?’ (‘What is that which always 
is, and has no coming into being?’) The same title-page announces ‘the Platonic Idea’ as 
‘the object of art’. For Schopenhauer’s problematic conflation of Plato’s Ideas and Kant’s 
thing in itself, see WWR i, §§31-2, 170-8, and my discussion in ‘Knowledge and 
Tranquility: Schopenhauer on the Value of Art’, in Dale Jacquette (ed.), Schopenhauer, 
Philosophy, and the Arts (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1996), 39-61. 
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which the younger Nietzsche expressed a yearning), Schopenhauer asks 
us to recall his characterization of aesthetic experience and imagine the 
‘pure, will-less, timeless’ state prolonged indefinitely.’’ Aesthetic objec- 
tivity thus prefigures the disintegration of one’s ability to place value 
in the striving, egoistic, material individual one is—that disintegration 
which is for Schopenhauer the sole hope of cheating life of its emptiness 
of any genuine, positive worth. The connection of this disintegration 
also with ethical value is made clear when he says that ‘the identity of 
all beings, justice, righteousness, philanthropy, denial of the will to life, 
spring from one root.... the virtuous action is a momentary passing 
through the point, the permanent return to which is the denial of the will 
to life’.”* 

We should read section 12 in the context of the Third Essay’s claim to 
decipher the meaning of ascetic ideals, to provide ‘the answer to the 
question whence the ascetic ideal... derives its tremendous power’.”’ 
Schopenhauer can help us elucidate both Nietzsche’s question and his 
answer, the claim that humanity would rather will nothingness than not 
will.’ For Nietzsche all apparent goals and sources of meaning for 
humanity have posited objects or states whose value transcends that of 
our ordinary human existence, and have relied on an attitude of self- 
denial or self-belittlement, in which one estimates one’s own worth as 
low by comparison with that whose value is supposedly absolute and 
unconditioned. This belittling of the self simultaneously allows the 
aspiration to rise above ourselves: we can improve upon the meagre 
value of our existence and be brought closer to whatever has transcend- 
ent value, if only we exercise a severe self-suppression and extinguish 
many instincts and drives. The object of transcendent value might 
be God, or the moral law, or truth, or, most relevant here, one’s 
own idealized existence as _ will-less, objectively mirroring self. 
Schopenhauer’s notion of redemptive objectivity is a paradigmatic in- 
stance of the ascetic ideal’s combined self-belittlement and _ self- 
transcendence. It presupposes that one can cease to acquiesce in one’s 
preordained place as an individuated outlet for the world-will’s self- 
expression, and rise above the disvalue of ordinary human existence 
towards a state of salvation or redemption (Erlosung). 

Although Nietzsche’s critical conception of the ascetic ideal poten- 
tially subsumes almost every aspect of extant culture, Schopenhauer 
provides the most immediate and most decisive model of the ideal—and 
also the most vulnerable. In Platonism or Christianity, my fallen or 


*” See WWR i, §68, 390. °8 WWR ii, ch. 48, 610. 
* EH, ‘Genealogy of Morals’. ®° See ibid., and GM m1. 1 and 28. 
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embodied existence stands to be redeemed by my continuation as a pure, 
timeless, immaterial essence, conceived as a return to something that I 
truly am. For Schopenhauer, by contrast, there is no immortal soul, no 
divine purpose, no rational essence in me or in the world. The only 
‘order of things’ is the brute fact of existence and the blind striving for 
existence. The ‘real self? is the will to life.“ My essence is an unchosen 
tendency towards perpetuating life, that presses me on from striving to 
illusory satisfaction and back to more striving. So the only hope is that 
this essence within each human being will manage to gain enough 
knowledge, or sustain enough suffering, that it is brought to negating 
itself. Schopenhauer’s conception of redemptive objectivity (as I have 
called it) approaches the limit of self-destructiveness, and fulfils its 
paradigmatic function for Nietzsche because of its very extremity. — 

I have spoken of objectivity and release from subjectivity, self- 
belittlement and -transcendence, and now of self-negation. This may 
appear to take us far from the aesthetic theory in which the phrase 
Nietzsche quotes—‘pure, will-less, painless, timeless subject of knowl- 
edge’—is at home. How can that aesthetic theory lead us to the ‘limit of 
self-destructiveness’? Why should ‘objective knowledge’, which requires 
a knowing subject for whom this state is conceived as blissful, be linked 
at all with an aspiration towards the extinction of that same subject? 
Unless we can see how these ideas are connected in Schopenhauer, we 
stand little chance of understanding them as Nietzsche’s subtext in the 
Genealogy. 

Schopenhauer’s philosophy carries out an unfolding of a long con- 
tinuum of states which redeem what he sees as the absence of positive 
value in life. Aesthetic experience is at one end of the continuum, 
extinction at the other. The key to the unity of his thought is the thesis 
that value can be retrieved to the extent that the individual embodiment 
of will abates. One wills less and less, and locates significance less and 
less in the individual living manifestation of will one happens to be. In 
aesthetic experience willing ceases totally but temporarily, and one 
ceases to be aware of oneself as individual. In achieving the morally 
virtuous stance, one makes little or no distinction between self and the 
remainder of the world, and loses something of the egoistic impulse to 
satisfy the desires attaching to the individual. 

Up to this point the subject of knowledge remains: it apprehends the 
aesthetic universals, it regards other living things as equal in value to 
itself. But further along this same continuum of detachment from indi- 
viduality are states which can be described as extinction. At the furthest 


*' WWR ii, ch. 48, 606. 
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point is the individual’s death, which Schopenhauer describes as ‘the 
great opportunity no longer to be ]’.” But the state of ‘denial of the will’ 
occupies a point poised between objective knowing and extinction. In 
this state one has not died; one continues to exist, but experiences the 
saintly or fully resigned vision which eschews assertion of will and 
identification of self with any individual component of the world-whole. 
Philosophical analysis must stop here, for Schopenhauer, and yield to 
mystical utterance or silence. In the final section of his book*®* he must 
describe denial of the will in contradictory ways: ‘Only knowledge 
remains; the will has vanished,’ and ‘such a state cannot really be called 
knowledge, since it no longer has the form of subject and object’. “We 
have before our eyes in perfect saintliness the denial and surrender of 
all willing,’ but this ‘now appears to us as a transition into empty 
nothingness’. Thus the attainment of objective knowledge, purged of 
will and independent of individuality, is described as assuming the 
status of ‘pure, painless, timeless subject’, but is also the beginning of a 
movement towards salvation which must eventually come to rest in 
nothingness. 

The sublimely eloquent and unnerving final pages of The World as 
Will and Representation present nothingness as the opposite of willing, 
and as the radical remedy against it. Nothingness is ‘the final goal which 
hovers behind all virtue and holiness’; we are naturally disposed to fear 
it, but must learn to embrace it, or face the lack of any consolation: 


Before us there is certainly left only nothing; but that which struggles against 
this flowing away into nothing, namely our nature, is indeed just the will to life 
which we ourselves are... That we abhor nothingness so much is simply 
another way of saying that we will life so much, and that we are nothing but this 
will... Yet this consideration is the only one that can permanently console us, 
when, on the one hand, we have recognized incurable suffering and endless 
misery as essential to the phenomenon of the will, to the world, and on the other 
see the world melt away with the abolished will, and retain before us only empty 
nothingness.™ 


In Genealogy III Nietzsche’s pointed expression ‘willing nothingness’ 
(das Nichts wollen) is all the more deadly for its deliberate misuse of 
Schopenhauerian terms. In Schopenhauer’s language you cannot really 
talk of ‘willing nothingness’. ‘Nothingness’ and ‘willing’ are supposed to 
be mutually exclusive conditions. But Nietzsche is not fooled. Why is 
nothingness portrayed as the ultimate ‘goal’; why is it conceived as 
offering ‘consolation’; why is it posited as the occasion of redeeming 


& WWR ii, ch. 41, 507. ° WWR i, §71, 408-12. 
° WWR i, §71, 411. 
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value, to be positively welcomed as such? Nietzsche’s well-founded 
allegation is that for Schopenhauer and for the generic Schopenhauerian 
individual, who stands well this side of nothingness, the thought of 
nothingness is the target of an ardent will. The state of nothingness, if it 
were attainable, might be a state of will-lessness. But meanwhile the 
theorist of nothingness is willing it mightily as the fulfilment of needs of 
his own. 

More precisely, Schopenhauer’s system wants or needs some valida- 
tion to be granted to existence, otherwise it will fold under total despair. 
We see this need fulfilled when Schopenhauer announces that ‘nothing 
else can be stated as the aim of our existence except the knowledge that 
it would be better for us not to exist’.° Life has the point of coming to 
realize its own pointlessness. Nietzsche’s formula ‘willing nothingness 
rather than not willing’ expresses this feature of Schopenhauer’s axi- 
ological system acutely. What propels the Schopenhauerian individual 
towards wanting and welcoming the prospect of an attenuated existence 
as pure, painless, timeless subject of knowledge? Surely the need to 
enact, at least in theory, a peculiarly gratifying form of self-extinction, 
the extinction of the organic, affective, desiring self. 

With the wider picture in place the attentive reader will find 
Schopenhauerian markers throughout Section 12. Nietzsche begins: 
‘Suppose such an incarnate will to contradiction and antinaturalness is 
induced to philosophize: upon what will it vent its innermost contrari- 
ness? Upon what is felt most certainly to be real and actual: it will look 
for error precisely where the instinct of life most unconditionally posits 
truth.’ The phrase ‘will to contradiction and antinaturalness’ is a play on 
words which takes a stab at Schopenhauer’s central idea of ‘will to life’. 
What Nietzsche calls the ‘instinct of life’ posits truth in the tangible 
particularities of empirical knowledge. But here is a life form, the ascetic 
priest (and the philosopher in his commonest guise—see Nietzsche’s 
section 10 of Genealogy III), whose fundamental drive is against life (an 
idea to be spelled out in Section 13). The ascetic character paradoxically 
tends towards a kind of survival or continuation of existence, and is in 
that respect a proper manifestation of ‘will to life’. But that whose 
existence is fostered is the attitude of negation towards life, an anti- 
corporeal, anti-sensual, anti-sexual orientation. And the paradigm of the 
philosopher who exhibits this apparently contradictory ‘will to life’ is 
most certainly Schopenhauer himself—as witness the case-study in Sec- 
tion 5, where he was called the ‘genuine philosopher [who] pays homage 
to the ascetic ideal’. 


°° WWR ii, ch. 48, 605. 
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Nietzsche continues: ‘It will, for example, like the ascetics of the 
Vedanta philosophy, downgrade physicality to an illusion; likewise 
pain, multiplicity, the entire antithesis “subject” and “object”—errors, 
nothing but errors!’ Vedanta philosophy is a clear signpost towards 
Schopenhauer, since he revered this school of thought and especially its 
doctrine of ‘exaltation beyond our own individuality’.°° Schopenhauer 
remarks that the Upanishads describe a state of contemplation in 
which ‘subject and object and all knowledge vanish’,®’ but he is using 
Schopenhauerian rather than Vedanta terms, and the same must be said 
of Nietzsche. And of course Schopenhauer’s metaphysics itself expressly 
proclaims that subject and object, multiplicity, physicality (dependent 
on the subjective forms of space, time, and causality), and pain (depend- 
ent on one’s embodiment in, and attitudinal identification with, an 
individual willing being) are all illusions from the point of view of reality 
in itself. 

Nietzsche continues: 


To renounce belief in one’s ego, to deny one’s own ‘reality’—what a triumph! 
not merely over the senses, over appearance, but a much higher kind of triumph, 
a violation and cruelty against reason—a voluptuous pleasure that reaches its 
height when the ascetic self-contempt and self-mockery of reason declares: 
‘there is a realm of truth and being, but reason is excluded from it!” 


‘Renouncing belief in one’s own ego’ reflects two aspects of 
Schopenhauer’s position, one descriptive, the other evaluative. As 
we have seen, Schopenhauer finds value in the loss of one’s self- 
identification as ‘I’. But this is not only a redemptive release. It realigns 
us with the true state of things. In his analysis of the self he says that the 
knowing and conscious | ‘has only a conditioned, in fact, properly 
speaking, a merely apparent reality. Far from being the absolutely first 
thing (as Fichte taught, for example), it is at bottom tertiary, since it 
presupposes the organism, and the organism presupposes the will.’ The 
will is ontologically basic and unindividuated. To move away from 
regarding the ‘I’ as a secure primary entity is to be relieved of an error 
and to come nearer to the ‘realm of truth and being’. 


" See WWR i, §39, 205-6; $63, 3553 ii, ch. 49, 639. 
WWR ii, ch. 48, 611. 

°° Here Nietzsche directs an aside at Kant’s conception of ‘intelligible character’—of 
which, he says, we can comprehend only its incomprehensibility to us. Even this has a 
connection with Schopenhauer, for whom ‘intelligible character’ rates as one of Kant’s 
‘masterly’ notions; see esp. WWR i, §55, 286-90. Schopenhauer treats the intelligible 
character as an atemporal metaphysical essence underlying the empirical character of 
each of us, and as the true locus of freedom. 

° WWR ii, ch. 22, 278. 
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Next Nietzsche turns and affirms this apparently self-denying 
movement: 


But precisely because we seek knowledge, let us not be ungrateful to such 
resolute reversals of accustomed perspectives and valuations with which 
the spirit has, with apparent mischievousness and futility, raged against itself 
for so long: to see differently in this way for once, to want to see differently 
(anders-sehn-wollen), is no small discipline and preparation of the intellect for 
its future ‘objectivity—the latter not understood as ‘intuition (Anschauung) 
without interest’ (which is a nonsensical absurdity), but as the ability to con- 
trol one’s For and Against and to dispose of them, so that one knows how to 
employ a variety of perspectives and affective interpretations in the service of 
knowledge. 


Three brief points here: (1) ‘Anschauung without interest’ is a semi- 
Kantian formula for Schopenhauer’s notion of will-less contemplation 
in aesthetic experience—Schopenhauer’s rather than Kant’s, because it is 
in Schopenhauer that the artistic genius has the specifically cognitive 
value of attaining heightened ‘objectivity’.’”” The Schopenhauerian gen- 
ius possesses an intellect that can sever its moorings in the bodily will 
and cast off to a greater extent than usual its subjective, will-serving 
mode of experience. (2) Nietzsche’s word ‘objectivity’ is placed in quo- 
tation marks because it is borrowed ironically from Schopenhauer’s 
account in which objectivity increases proportionately with progression 
towards will-lessness and escape from individuality. Nietzsche’s notion 
of objectivity situates itself as the antithesis of Schopenhauer’s. (3) ‘For’ 
and ‘Against’ are movements of the will which, though they must 
interfere with the quest for Schopenhauerian objectivity are for 
Nietzsche both ineliminable and valuable components of knowledge. 
We come now to the famous culmination of section 12, in which the 
subtext at last breaks through to the surface and becomes quoted text: 


Henceforth, my dear philosophers, let us be on guard against the dangerous old 
conceptual fiction that posited a ‘pure, will-less, painless, timeless subject of 
knowledge’; let us guard against the snares of such contradictory concepts as 
‘pure reason’, ‘absolute spirituality’, ‘knowledge in itself’: these always demand 
that we should think of an eye that is completely unthinkable, an eye turned in 
no particular direction, in which the active and interpreting forces, through 
which alone seeing becomes seeing something, are supposed to be lacking; these 
always demand a nonsense and an absurdity of an eye. There is only a perspec- 
tive seeing, only a perspective ‘knowing’; and the more affects we allow to speak 
about one thing, the more eyes, different eyes, we can use to observe one thing, 


” For the contrast between these frequently assimilated aesthetic theories, see my 
‘Kant’s Aesthetics and the “Empty Cognitive Stock”’, Philosophical Quarterly, 47 
(1997), 461-3. 
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the more complete will our ‘concept’ of this thing, our ‘objectivity’, be. But to 
eliminate the will altogether, to suspend each and every affect, supposing we 
were capable of this—would that not mean castrating the intellect? .. . 


Readers should scarcely need reminding of Schopenhauer’s use of the 
eye metaphor: the subject of pure, passive, will-less contemplation is not 
the individual, but the ‘clear eye of the world’, viewing it as if from 
nowhere. This is an attempt to free the intellect entirely from the will. 
The driving force behind all ordinary cognitive transactions with the 
world is the will, which constrains the intellect to follow the needs 
and interests of the organism, some of them unconscious. That is why 
escaping the will demands a kind of ‘pure’ cognition which is quite 
extraordinary. Schopenhauer polarizes will and intellect, and likes to tell 
us that while the brain is the focus of the intellect, the genitals are the 
focus of the will. Hence Nietzsche’s ‘castrating the intellect’ is a direct 
assault on Schopenhauer’s polar distinction, replacing it with the idea of 
the intellect as essentially will-driven, rather than obstructed by, or at 
the mercy of, a will that is alien to it. While Schopenhauer’s ideal is 
to eliminate or suspend the will, remaining as a pure, painless intellect, 
Nietzsche not only doubts that one could remain at all in such a state, 
but suggests it would destroy the capacity for knowledge. 

There is an argument fairly near the surface in this final passage: (1) 
all knowledge is active interpretation rather than passive reception of 
data; (2) all active interpretation is in the service of the will; so (3) all 
knowledge is in the service of the will. Hence Schopenhauer’s beloved 
will-lessness could not be a state of knowledge. But note how impec- 
cably Schopenhauerian the assumptions of this argument are. It was 
Schopenhauer, following Kant, who initially insisted on premiss (1): 
the human intellect actively shapes the objects of knowledge. Then 
Schopenhauer added the powerful idea of his own that the intellect is an 
instrument of the embodied will to life: the intellect must be rooted in a 
living, striving entity, and the forms it imposes on experience under- 
stood as subserving the functions of organic life, ultimately grounded in 
the requirements of survival and reproduction. So Schopenhauer himself 
should have reached (3) as his conclusion, and indeed he did in a way: 
all empirical knowledge, all knowledge that I can reach as an ordinary 
individual member of the human species, is in the service of the will. But 
he could not rest there, impelled, as Nietzsche would say, by a drive to 
reject and despise the willing self, and posit a timeless, painless realm of 
which this self has hitherto fallen short. 

So we learn that Schopenhauer’s redemptive, will-less objectivity is 
an impossibility. Anything we could call knowledge is inescapably 
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conditioned by the will we manifest as empirically situated individuals. 
Add to this Nietzsche’s notion that personhood is not ontologically 
basic, and that each human being is constituted by a plurality of 
subpersonal drives and affective states, and we arrive at the notion of 
‘perspectivism’, whose central claim, in this section at least, is that all 
knowledge is in the service of one or more of the drives that constitute 
the knower, and that the greater the plenitude and integration of the 
drives served by an interpretation, the more knowledge is increased.” 

As I said earlier, Nietzsche uses Schopenhauerian means to counter 
Schopenhauer. The thesis of the dependence of intellectual knowledge 
on the will is Schopenhauer’s own achievement. For him there should 
have been no will-less objectivity. Why did he seek it? Because he could 
treat it as redemptive in a way nothing else could be. His own intellec- 
tual activity was driven by a hidden ‘will’: his need to embrace the 
promise that pure knowledge could, at the limit, prepare for the extinc- 
tion of the human individual, whose cognitive enterprise and very exist- 
ence were otherwise spoiled by his or her essence, the will to life. 

Yet once again it would be wrong to speak of an outright rejection of 
Schopenhauer. Nietzsche should want us to judge his teacher while fully 
in command of our impulses for and against. When he suggests that the 
urge to affirm the notion of selfless objectivity can be put to positive use 
because it reverses ‘accustomed perspectives and valuations’, he appears 
to implement his own perspectivism, hinting that the exploitation of a 
rejected, antipodean philosophical system can be a source of cognitive 
strength and an occasion for gratitude. 


"| Brian Leiter’s detailed reading of GM ui. 12 yields—without mentioning 
Schopenhauer—the following partially similar formulations: ‘Knowledge of objects in 
any particular case is always conditioned by particular interpretive interests that direct 
the knower to corresponding features of the object of knowledge’ (what he calls ‘the 
perspectivist thesis (proper)’) and “The more perspectives we enjoy—for example, the 
more interests we employ in knowing the object—the better our conception of what 
the object is like will be’ (‘the plurality claim’). See ‘Perspectivism in Nietzsche’s Geneal- 
ogy of Morals’, in Richard Schacht (ed.), Nietzsche, Genealogy, Morality (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1994), 351 and 345. I agree with Leiter’s central claim that 
GM il. 12 does not support the ‘Received View’ of Nietzsche’s perspectivism—that all 
concepts and theories are ‘mere’ perspectives, all equally lacking in epistemic privilege 
and all equally failing to correspond to any determinate reality. 
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On Knowledge, Truth, and Value: 
Nietzsche’s Debt to Schopenhauer and the 
Development of his Empiricism 


MAUDEMARIE CLARK 


Nietzsche expresses his debt to Schopenhauer very clearly— 
Schopenhauer is his ‘great teacher’, his ‘first and only educator’.’ He is 
less clear concerning what his philosophy owes to Schopenhauer. He 
counts ‘Schopenhauer as Educator’ in his essay of that title not because 
of any doctrine he accepted, but because Schopenhauer provided him 
with a model of the philosophical life; and the passage about his ‘great 
teacher’ tells us not what he learned from Schopenhauer, but only 
that he arrived at his own view of morality by engaging in a struggle 
with Schopenhauer’s values. At first, he tells us, his problem with 
Schopenhauer’s values was only an ‘isolated matter, a lone question 
mark’ about the value of compassion; but because he stuck with this 
issue and learned to ask more questions about it, a whole ‘new vista’ 
opened up for him, one that eventually led to his revaluation of values. 
One might well think that Nietzsche considers Schopenhauer import- 
ant to his development simply because he was able to learn from his 
teacher’s mistakes and see them as symptoms of something larger, rather 
than because of anything Schopenhauer got right which Nietzsche there- 
fore incorporated into his own philosophy. 

In this essay I will argue that a much more substantial connection 
exists between Nietzsche’s philosophy and Schopenhauer’s, that on 
issues concerning truth and knowledge Nietzsche derived his own 
views fairly directly from Schopenhauer, and that he himself tells us 


' GM, preface, 5; HA i1, preface, 1. The translation of GM is by Maudemarie Clark 
and Alan Swensen (Indianapolis: Hackett, forthcoming). I have used Hollingdale’s trans- 
lation of HA and Kaufmann’s translation (sometimes with Hollingdale) of the other 
books by Nietzsche quoted in this essay. I often make minor, and sometimes substantial, 
revisions in these translations, usually for the sake of preserving consistency of word 
choice or phrasing across books and sections. I often, though not always, include the 
German words whose translation I altered. 
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that this is so. To this end I will focus on drawing out and substan- 
tiating the implications of one passage, The Gay Science 99. Entitled 
‘Schopenhauer’s Followers’, it actually says nothing explicit about 
Nietzsche’s debt to Schopenhauer, but I consider that its main concern. 
According to my reading of this passage, Nietzsche locates his debt to 
Schopenhauer in matters of substance, and the similarity between his 
own philosophy and Schopenhauer’s not where it is often found—in the 
relationship between Schopenhauer’s will and Nietzsche’s metaphysical- 
sounding doctrine of the will to power—but rather in the empiricist 
tendencies of both philosophies. It follows from my interpretation that 
one has little hope of understanding Nietzsche’s thought and develop- 
ment on issues concerning truth and knowledge unless one understands 
it as deeply tied into Schopenhauer’s thought. Among the benefits of 
doing so is a counter to temptations to say many of the things that 
are often taken for granted about Nietzsche—e.g. that he regards truth 
as perspectival and views science as ‘only a perspective’. 

Gay Science 99 begins by claiming that one can observe in the case of 
Schopenhauer’s German followers the process that occurs when barbar- 
ians come into contact with a higher culture, namely, that ‘the lower 
culture always accepts first of all the vices, weaknesses, and excesses of 
the higher and only then, on that basis, feels a certain attraction to it 
and eventually, by way of the vices and weaknesses it has acquired, also 
accepts some of the overflow of what really has value in the higher 
culture’. Nietzsche goes on to list what he implies ‘really has value’ in 
Schopenhauer: ‘his sense for hard facts, his good will for clarity and 
reason, which so often makes him appear so English and un-German’, 
his intellectual conscience, his cleanliness in matters of religion, and 
his ‘immortal doctrines of the intellectuality of intuition, of the a priori 
nature of the causal law, of the instrumental character of the intellect 
and the unfreedom of the will’. None of this, Nietzsche claims, en- 
chanted Schopenhauer’s German followers, who were drawn instead to 
his ‘mystical embarrassments and subterfuges in those places where 
the factual thinker allowed himself to be seduced and corrupted by the 
vain urge to be the unriddler of the world’. In other words, they 
were attracted not by the empiricist or ‘factual thinker’ Nietzsche takes 
Schopenhauer to be, but by the metaphysician or ‘unriddler of the 
world’. Among the embarrassments of the latter Schopenhauer 
Nietzsche includes: his doctrine of the one will as the inner nature of 
the world, the denial of individuality (the claim that it belongs only to 
appearance), his ‘ecstatic reveries about genius’, and the ‘nonsense’ 
about how compassion breaks through the principle of individuation 
and is the source of all morality—‘these and other such excesses and 
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vices of the philosopher are always accepted first of all and turned into 
articles of faith: for vices and excesses are aped most easily and require 
no long training’. 

After setting out this thesis, Nietzsche proceeds to illustrate it with the 
case of Wagner, who he says misinterpreted his own characters and the 
philosophy implicit in his most characteristic works when he began 
to read Schopenhauer’s doctrines into them and to apply to himself 
the categories of ‘will’, ‘genius’, and ‘compassion’. Schopenhauer cast a 
‘spell? over Wagner, which blinded him not only to other philosophies 
that might have suited his art better, but ‘even to science itself’, so 
that more and more his art presented itself ‘as a companion piece and 
completion (Erganzung) of Schopenhauer’s philosophy’, explicitly re- 
nouncing ‘the loftier ambition of becoming a companion piece and 
completion of human knowledge and science’. 

An interesting fact about Gay Science 99 is that Nietzsche illustrates 
only the first part of his thesis: that his German followers initially 
accepted only the vices and weaknesses of Schopenhauer’s higher cul- 
ture. Nothing is done to illustrate its second part: that the vices eventu- 
ally led to an appreciation and acceptance of what was truly of value in 
that culture. Nor does he provide any basis for believing that he thinks 
the second part was true of Wagner, or any indication of another 
Schopenhauerian follower of whom it might be true. 

It is hardly plausible that Nietzsche simply failed to realize that he was 
illustrating only half, and clearly the less interesting half, of his thesis. 
The obvious explanation is that he is encouraging the reader to think 
about another German follower of Schopenhauer: Nietzsche himself. 
The reasonable inference to draw from the passage is that Nietzsche 
includes himself among those who were ‘initially fascinated and seduced 
by [Schopenhauer] like barbarians’. In fact, as I shall argue, a number of 
the Schopenhauerian doctrines listed as ‘mystical embarrassments and 
subterfuges’ are ones found in The Birth of Tragedy. The implication 
of the passage is that these embarrassing features of Nietzsche’s first 
book eventually helped him to acquire what ‘really has value’ in 
Schopenhauer, those aspects of his philosophy that make him a ‘factual 
thinker’ rather than a metaphysician. We would therefore expect 
Nietzsche’s early work to be caught up in Schopenhauer’s metaphysical 
subterfuges, hence blind both to science and to what would otherwise 
be its philosophy, so that it presents itself as a ‘companion piece and 
completion of Schopenhauer’s philosophy’, in contrast to his later work, 
which should reflect an appreciation and acquisition of Schopenhauer’s 
empiricist tendencies and ‘the loftier ambition of becoming a companion 
piece and completion of human knowledge and science’. 
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Are these implications of Gay Science 99 plausible in the light of the 
actual development of Nietzsche’s views? This chapter attempts to show 
that they are, that the passage fits the actual development of Nietzsche’s 
views concerning truth and knowledge and can be further illuminated 
by a consideration of that development. Sections 1 and 2 provide an 
account of that development from The Birth of Tragedy to Human, All 
Too Human that accords with the standard view that Nietzsche went 
from being a follower of Schopenhauer in the former to being a ‘positiv- 
ist’ in the latter. However, I call Nietzsche an ‘empiricist’ rather than a 
‘positivist’ because the latter is now a term of abuse and I do not believe 
Nietzsche’s empiricist doctrines are so easily dismissed. Further, I claim 
that he became an empiricist precisely as a follower of Schopenhauer 
and that he remained one to the end. In Section 3 I give interpretations 
of The Gay Science and of Nietzsche’s perspectivism which are at odds 
with most accounts of Nietzsche’s later works, including much of my 
own previous interpretation. 


t. A BARBARIAN IN CONTACT WITH 
SCHOPENHAUER’S HIGHER CULTURE: 
EARLY NIETZSCHE ON TRUTH AND KNOWLEDGE 


Nietzsche’s writings on truth have generated interest in recent years, 
and have exerted great influence, especially on so-called postmodernists. 
Indeed postmodernists such as Richard Rorty trace the genealogy of 
their scepticism about truth above all to Nietzsche.” In particular, 
Nietzsche’s early essay ‘On Truth and Lie in the Non-Moral Sense’ 
(1873) seems to offer an extended defence of postmodernist scepticism, 
summed up in the well-known charge that ‘truths are illusions’.” 
Nietzsche makes clear elsewhere in the essay that this charge does not 
apply to tautologies, the only non-empirical truths he recognizes. 
‘Truths are illusions’ is therefore a slogan for scepticism regarding 
empirical truths, for a denial that even the best-confirmed empirical 
truths are really true. Postmodernists tend to sympathize with this denial 
and to interpret Nietzsche’s later claims about truth as extensions of 
and variations on it, so that his later perspectivism, for instance, is 
interpreted as implying that truth is relative to one’s perspective. And 


* See e.g. Contingency, Irony, and Solidarity (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1989), Io. 

> TL 84: KSA i. 880-1. I cite TL by the page of Daniel Breazeale’s translation in 
Philosophy and Truth: Selections from Nietzsche’s Notebooks of the Early 1870s (Atlan- 
tic Heights, NJ: Humanities Press, 1979), followed by the page number in KSA. 
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this provides major encouragement for the view that Nietzsche considers 
science at best ‘only a perspective’. I believe we can plausibly arrive at a 
very different view of Nietzsche’s position on truth and science if we 
examine the development of his thought under the guidance of Gay 
Science 99. 

Although I agree that Nietzsche’s position in “Truth and Lie’ is 
an early version of postmodernist scepticism, I deny that his later 
works, and in particular his mature perspectivism, offer support for 
postmodernist denials of knowledge and truth. I have elsewhere offered 
a detailed account of Nietzsche’s development that supports this judge- 
ment and this chapter will both supplement and revise that account. 
Particularly important is my argument for the claim from which I begin 
here: that Nietzsche’s scepticism about empirical truth in ‘Truth and Lie’ 
is based on Schopenhauer’s account of the empirical world as only 
appearance or phenomenon, not the thing in itself.* Nietzsche thus calls 
empirical truths ‘illusions’ precisely because he believes that even the 
best-confirmed empirical theories inform us only about the appearance 
of things, never about the thing in itself. If this is correct, Nietzsche’s 
scepticism in “Truth and Lie’ is plausibly interpreted as serving the same 
critique of modern Western culture to which he devoted his first book, 
published the previous year. In The Birth of Tragedy, Nietzsche presents 
modern culture as superficial and deeply unsatisfying compared to the 
culture of the ancient Greeks, diagnosing this dissatisfaction as due to 
the fact that modern culture values science above all else, whereas 
Presocratic Greece gave priority to art and myth. Nietzsche argues 
against the modern valuation of science by arguing against what he 
takes to be its presupposition: that science gives us truth, whereas art 
does not. His argument makes use of two major components of 
Schopenhauer’s philosophy, its account of the distinction between ap- 
pearance and thing in itself and its theory of art. 

According to Schopenhauer, the world in itself is blind will or willing, 
involving no plurality or individuality. The empirical world of individu- 
als exists only as a representation, and its spatial, temporal, and causal 
structure, which makes plurality and individuality possible, is derived 
not from the nature of the world as it exists independently of conscious- 
ness, but only from the nature of the subject whose representation that 
world is. That subject or intellect comes into existence to serve the will, 
and its perception and knowledge are therefore organized in terms of 
structures that relate objects to the will. ‘The intellect is not originally 


* T argue for this in detail in ch. 3 of Nietzsche on Truth and Philosophy (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1990). 
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destined to enlighten us on the nature of things, but only to show us 
their relations in reference to our will.’ It follows that science, whose 
knowledge is always in terms of these structures, is not ‘pure’ knowledge 
of the world as it is in itself, but a knowledge of objects in terms that 
relate them to each other and ultimately to the will. These structures— 
time, space, and causality—belong not to the true ‘kernel’ of the world, 
but only to its ‘outer shell’, to its necessary appearance to a subject that 
is in the service of the will. 

‘Pure’ knowledge is possible, according to Schopenhauer, only if one 
can contemplate the object without being directed by the will, and this 
he thinks happens in genuine aesthetic experience: ‘Knowledge tears 
itself free from the service of the will precisely by the subject’s ceasing to 
be merely individual, and being now a pure will-less subject of knowl- 
edge.” The object is freed from the framework of time, space, and 
causality as the intellect becomes a pure mirror of the object: 


We forget our individuality, our will, and continue to exist only as pure subject, 
as clear mirror of the object, so that it is as though the object alone existed 
without anyone to perceive it, and thus we are no longer able to separate the 
perceiver from the perception, but the two have become one, since the entire 
consciousness is filled and occupied by a single image of perception. 


The object of the subject freed from service to the will is perceived as it 
is in itself, that is, as it is apart from its relations to other objects or to 
the will. It is nevertheless still appearance or phenomenon rather than 
the thing in itself because it is still an object for a subject—it is only 
‘as though’ there were no one there to perceive the object—and 
Schopenhauer thinks this entails that the object is a representation, 
something that exists only in relation to a subject rather than in itself. 
In other words, no object could be the thing in itself. Only because we 
have immediate access to our own willing without thereby objectifying 
it (without making it into a mere object for a subject) do we have, in this 
one case, Schopenhauer thinks, access to the thing in itself, to that which 
has reality in itself and is not merely a representation.’ 

Schopenhauer interprets the objects of most aesthetic experience as 
‘the eternal Ideas’ (in what he takes to be the Platonic sense), ‘the 
persistent, essential forms of the world and of all its phenomena’ at the 


> WWR ii, ch. 17, 176. © WWR i, §34, 178-9. 

’ That the will is known immediately without being made into an object, hence a 
representation, is clear from WWR ii, ch. 18, 196-7. But Schopenhauer also qualifies the 
claim here by acknowledging that one of the forms of the representation or object, that 
of time, is already involved in our ‘immediate’ or non-objectifying knowledge of our 
willing. Nietzsche rejects Schopenhauer’s claim that the ‘I will’ is known immediately, as 
I discuss in Sect. 3 below. 
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different levels at which the will objectifies itself for the pure subject." 
Music differs from the other arts because it is a direct copy of the thing 
in itself, the will’s objectification for the pure subject without the media- 
tion of the Ideas, hence of the empirical world. 

In The Birth of Tragedy, Nietzsche takes over Schopenhauer's dis- 
tinction between appearance and thing in itself, arguing that science, as 
Kant and Schopenhauer had shown, confines us to the world of appear- 
ance and never takes us beyond it to the thing that appears.’ Therefore, 
as Schopenhauer had argued, science cannot provide the intelligibility 
it seeks. Nietzsche uses Schopenhauer’s theory of art to distinguish 
Apollonian from Dionysian art, and argues that both types give access 
to a kind of truth from which science is excluded. Schopenhauer’s 
interpretation of the non-musical arts provides a basis for his account of 
Apollonian art—which Nietzsche claims makes possible contemplation 
of a ‘higher truth’ and ‘perfection’ than can be found in the ‘incom- 
pletely intelligible everyday world’, i.e. than ordinary perception of 
empirical objects could ever yield’°—whereas Schopenhauer’s account 
of music supplies his model for Dionysian art, which Nietzsche presents 
as able to provide direct access to the thing in itself because it eludes 
the subject—object form of knowledge.'* Schopenhauer’s distinction be- 
tween appearance and thing in itself, the basis for the doctrines listed 
as Schopenhauer’s ‘mystical embarrassments and subterfuges’ in Gay 
Science 99, thus gave Nietzsche a basis for thinking that art yields 
metaphysical truth—Dionysian art, the truth about the reality that 
underlies the empirical world; Apollonian art, the pure truth or essence 
of empirical objects—whereas science is forever caught in the illusion of 
getting at truth when it only reveals the laws that relate appearances to 
each other. 

A major objection to this interpretation might be raised on the basis 
of Nietzsche’s notes ‘On Schopenhauer’ of 1868, for they indicate that 
he already had serious objections to Schopenhauer’s system four years 
prior to the publication of The Birth of Tragedy.’ However, Nietzsche’s 


® The quotation is from WWR i, §36, 186. Schopenhauer claims that each of the arts 
(except for music) makes manifest the inner nature of the empirical world, revealing its 
nature as will. The different grades of the will’s objectification are distinguished in terms 
of the clarity each brings to the nature of the will: architecture corresponds to the will’s 
objectification at its lowest level of clarity, as inorganic nature, whereas tragedy corre- 
sponds to its objectification in human beings, the level at which its nature is most clear. 

” BT 18. The basis for the sentence that follows is Schopenhauer’s claims about 
science, which I discuss at the end of Sect. 2 below. 

1° BT t. '" BT 5, 16. 

'? Nietzsche’s notes are translated by Christopher Janaway as ‘On Schopenhauer’ in 
App. 1 of this volume. I use his translation and cite the notes as OS, followed by the 
section number. 
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main objection concerns Schopenhauer’s claim to have knowledge of the 
thing in itself, and I will argue that The Birth of Tragedy is plausibly 
seen as an attempt to resolve this problem in a way that is compatible 
with the spirit of Schopenhauer’s philosophy and with the appropriation 
of as much of it as Nietzsche needs for the purpose of revaluing art over 
science. 

In 1868 Nietzsche’s major problem with Schopenhauer’s system was 
that the thing in itself is placed ‘wholly outside the sphere of cognition’ 
by the way in which Schopenhauer distinguishes it from appearance. 
According to Schopenhauer, writes Nietzsche, the thing in itself is 
‘wholly distinct from its appearance and entirely free from all the forms 
of appearance which it enters into when it does appear, forms which 
therefore concern only its objectivity and are alien to it itself. Even the 
most general form of all representation, that of an object for a subject, 
does not concern it ...’. So when Schopenhauer claimed that the thing 
in itself was will, he was necessarily borrowing its predicates from the 
world of appearance, decking out a ‘totally obscure, inconceivable X’ in 
‘brightly coloured clothes, with predicates drawn from a world alien to 
it, the world of appearance’.’’ The logical proofs for the will as thing in 
itself completely fail, according to Nietzsche, and Schopenhauer is able 
to put the will ‘in place of the Kantian X . .. only with the aid of a poetic 
intuition’. 

None of this suggests that Nietzsche questioned Schopenhauer’s right 
to distinguish the phenomenal or empirical world from the thing in 
itself, where the latter is understood as the underlying reality of the 
world, or that he rejected Schopenhauer’s claim that the subject—object 
form of knowledge precludes knowledge of this underlying reality, 
confining us in a circle of appearance and representation. In fact, he 
explains Schopenhauer’s failure to recognize the problem in his claim to 
knowledge of the thing in itself by saying that he did not want to ‘feel 
what was obscure and contradictory in the region where individuality 
gives out’.”” This suggests that he accepts Schopenhauer’s claim that 
there is ‘a region where individuality gives out’ (because individuality is 
completely a function of the subject’s necessary structure as servant to 
the will and therefore cannot belong to the thing in itself) and believes 
that Schopenhauer simply found it too discomforting to think we could 
have no knowledge of it. 

| suggest therefore that Nietzsche accepted Schopenhauer’s distinction 
between appearance and thing in itself, where the latter is understood 
as the true reality lying behind or underneath appearance, but concluded 


MOOS 3. “ OS 2. ® OS, introd. 
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that this reality was unknowable and that any attempt to say something 
about it was bound to be on the order of a ‘poetic intuition’ that 
borrowed its descriptions from the world of appearance. The Birth of 
Tragedy is then plausibly viewed as an attempt to save Schopenhauer's 
metaphysics by showing how to avoid Schopenhauer’s own inconsist- 
ency.'° Nietzsche’s account of tragedy as the expression of Dionysian 
wisdom in Apollonian images admits in effect that any description of 
the thing in itself must be derived from the phenomenal world, the only 
world to which we have linguistic or conceptual access. However, 
Nietzsche claims that tragedy begins with a kind of non-conceptual, 
non-linguistic experience, in which the artist becomes one with the 
realm beyond individuality and description, the thing in itself. Although 
this experience of the thing in itself is incommunicable, it gives rise to a 
vision which the artist expresses in language and images that are able to 
induce in spectators the same pre-linguistic and incommunicable experi- 
ence of the thing in itself. I therefore see The Birth of Tragedy as an 
attempt to save Schopenhauer’s metaphysics by reinterpreting the will 
as the poetic expression of a non-conceptual experience of the thing in 
itself. Although the philosophical poet’s words can only gesture towards 
the experience, as it were, and are unable to say literally what it is like, 
at their best they are able to induce the same experience in others. His 
redoing of Schopenhauer’s metaphysics along these lines is presumably 
what Nietzsche called the ‘artists’ metaphysics in the [book’s] back- 
ground’, and what convinced him that art represents ‘the highest task 
and the truly metaphysical activity of this life’.’’ 

But he had solved one problem for Schopenhauer’s metaphysics at the 
cost of another. For if an experience cannot be put into words, how can 
one possibly know that something has induced the same, or even a 
similar, experience, much less that it was an experience of the thing in 
itself? By the time Nietzsche wrote ‘Truth and Lie’, in any case, he 
had clearly abandoned the view that art or experience give access to 


"© It is perhaps even clearer that BT attempts to fix a second major difficulty with 
Schopenhauer’s system: namely, Schopenhauer’s attempt to make knowledge intelligible 
given his claim that knowledge does not belong to the thing in itself. The problem, as 
Nietzsche recognizes in OS 4 is that Schopenhauer claims that the intellect comes into 
existence to serve the will, and only at that point brings the whole world of appearances 
into existence. But he also claims that the need for the intellect arises only because there 
is a plurality of wills and therefore struggles over the means of satisfaction, such as food. 
In BT, Nietzsche responds to this problem by making the thing in itself into an artist god. 
Intellect therefore belongs to the thing in itself and it becomes intelligible, in a way that 
it cannot be for Schopenhauer, why the world of appearance comes into existence: as a 
work of art (an Apollonian vision) that relieves the primal being from the pain of its 
contradiction. 

'” BT, ‘Attempt at a Self-Criticism’, 2; BT, preface to Richard Wagner. 
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metaphysical truth. He now denies that we have any access whatsoever 
to the nature of the thing in itself, which becomes the unknowable and 
mysterious X that appears first as a nerve impulse, then as an image, and 
finally as a linguistic expression.'® Although he relinquishes the claim 
that art gives access to metaphysical truth, he abandons neither the aim 
of showing that art is superior to science nor the strategy of presenting 
art as more truthful than science. Art is more truthful, he now claims, 
not because it gives access to a truth that science cannot reach, but 
because it does not claim to give truth, because it fully owns up to its 
nature as appearance and illusion. Science or empirical knowledge, on 
the other hand, pretends that its illusions are truth. When we talk of 
physical things we think we are talking about the things themselves, 
when in fact we are only talking about our own representations, which 
in no way correspond to the original entity, the thing in itself that 
underlies all appearance. Thus, ‘all the material within and with which 
the man of truth, the scientist and the philosopher, later works and 
builds, if not derived from the never-never land, is at least not derived 
from the essence of things’.’” This is the point of Nietzsche’s claim that 
‘truths are illusions we have forgotten are illusions’, which should 
therefore be seen as an attempt to redeploy against the modern valuation 
of science the same strategy used in The Birth of Tragedy, but without 
the backing of any version, even a ‘poetic’ one, of Schopenhauer’s meta- 
physics of the will. 

But Nietzsche’s new position has difficulties of its own. We can make 
sense of a denial that empirical truths are really true within the frame- 
work of The Birth of Tragedy because it claims that we can experience 
the underlying metaphysical reality to which empirical truth fails to 
correspond. “Truth and Lie’, in contrast, allows absolutely no access to 
the thing in itself. How then can one possibly know that empirical truth 
fails to correspond to it? Nietzsche recognizes this problem in one case, 
namely, his claim that ‘even our contrast between individual and species 
is something anthropomorphic and does not originate in the essence of 
things’. He quickly adds that ‘we should not presume to claim that 
this contrast does not correspond to the essence of things: that would 
of course be a dogmatic assertion and, as such, would be just as 
indemonstrable as its opposite’.”” Although Nietzsche does not acknowl- 
edge it, this move involves a major change in his position. He is no 


'S TL 83: KSA i. 879. 
'° Ibid. Breazeale’s addition of a conjunction and the plural verb form obscures the fact 
that Nietzsche is here equating ‘the man of truth’ with ‘the scientist and the philosopher’, 


as Nietzsche indicates by using the singular verb form. 
°° TL 83-4: KSA i. 880. 
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longer claiming that ‘truths are illusions’ (that empirical truths fail to 
correspond to the thing in itself), but rather that we can’t know whether 
or not they are illusions. But the latter claim would not serve his 
purposes very well: he is out to deflate modern culture’s valuation of 
scientific and theoretical knowledge, and a mere denial of certainty 
would not give him what he needs.”’ So he proceeds to adopt, without 
acknowledging the change, yet a third position: that the very idea of 
correspondence to the thing in itself, of ‘an adequate expression of the 
object in the subject’, is a ‘contradictory impossibility’.” If correspond- 
ence to the thing in itself (explicitly equated with ‘the pure truth’) is a 
contradiction in terms, Nietzsche’s claim that empirical truths fail to 
correspond to the thing in itself eludes the charge of dogmatism. The 
problem is that this solution completely undermines the whole strategy 
for revaluing art relative to science. If the kind of truth science cannot 
have is a contradiction in terms, how in the world could the value of 
science be bound up with the claim to possess it? We can’t really want 
or have any use for a contradiction in terms; so how can there be any 
reason to think that science claims to possess it, or to consider art more 
truthful than science because it admits it does not? Failure to correspond 
to the thing in itself can be used to devalue empirical truths only if 
such correspondence is at least conceivable, but that would make 
Nietzsche’s position once again vulnerable to the charge of dogmatism. 
Therefore, as I have argued elsewhere, “Truth and Lie’’s denial of truth 
is based on an unstable amalgamation of three mutually incompatible 
positions: the ‘Kantian’ position that the ‘pure’ truth is conceivable but 
unavailable to human beings, the ‘agnostic’ position that we simply 
cannot know whether our truths match the ‘pure’ truth, and the ‘neo- 
Kantian’ position that such truth is unavailable precisely because it is 
inconceivable.” 


2. APPROPRIATING ‘WHAT REALLY HAS VALUE’ IN 
SCHOPENHAUER: THE EMPIRICISM OF HUMAN, 
ALL TOO HUMAN 


In Human, All Too Human (1878) Nietzsche turns his back on the 
whole project of establishing art’s superiority to science, claiming that 
the ‘mark of a higher culture’ is ‘to value the little unpretentious truths 


*! There is no obvious reason, and Nietzsche certainly adduces none, for thinking that 
science needs to claim certainty for its truths. 

* TL 86: KSA i. 884. 

?? See Nietzsche on Truth and Philosophy, 90-3. 
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found by means of rigorous method’, i.e. by science, ‘more highly than 
the errors of metaphysical and artistic ages and human beings that blind 
us and make us happy’.” He reverses himself on the value of science by 
adopting the ‘agnostic’ position of ‘Truth and Lie’. ‘It is true,’ he says, 
‘there might be a metaphysical world,’ meaning that the true nature of 
reality (the thing in itself) might differ from its empirical character. For 
‘we behold all things through the human head and cannot cut this head 
off; while the question nonetheless remains what of the world would still 
be there if one had cut it off.” Stripped of its metaphors, the argument 
is that we can only know things as they appear to us, and therefore 
cannot know that they do not differ from how they appear. This is 
similar to the argument Schopenhauer offers for the conclusion that 
empirical knowledge fails to give us knowledge of the thing in itself, 
the difference being that Nietzsche is clear that the very argument 
that sets up the possibility of a metaphysical world also precludes any 
possible knowledge of it, and therefore any possibility of knowing 
whether the empirical world differs from the thing in itself or coincides 
with it.°° This forecloses the possibility left open by his notes on 
Schopenhauer ten years earlier, that aesthetic experience of the thing in 
itself could provide a basis for recognizing that the empirical world fails 
to correspond to it. 

This means, in effect, that Nietzsche has downgraded his earlier 
charge that empirical truths are illusions to the claim that they may be 
illusions. He does not make this change explicit, however, because he no 
longer believes it matters: if empirical truths are illusions, he thinks we 
are deprived only of a truth that is of absolutely no use to us. Knowledge 
of it would be ‘the most useless of all knowledge: more useless even than 
knowledge of the chemical composition of water must be to the sailor in 
danger of shipwreck’.*’ Nietzsche thus rejects the metaphysical knowl- 
edge he had once sought from art as of no earthly use. 


4 HA 1. 3. 

*> HA 1. 9. Schopenhauer uses the same image at PP ii, §28, 37n.: ‘If I behold some 
object such as a view and think to myself that, if at this moment my head were chopped 
off, I know that the object would still be there unmoved and undisturbed, then this 
implies fundamentally and at bottom that I too would still exist.’ 

26 That Schopenhauer does not accept this conclusion is probably due to an aspect of 
his argument that is evidently not present in Nietzsche’s version: Schopenhauer concludes 
not simply that we can know things only as they appear to us (which Nietzsche affirms), 
but also that the object of empirical knowledge is always only one’s own representation, 
Berkeley’s idealistic conclusion that the esse of perceived objects is percipi (which 
Nietzsche does not affirm). Since the object of empirical knowledge is therefore a 
representation, Schopenhauer thinks we can know that it is not the thing in itself. 

2” HAI. 9. 
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He argues for the uselessness of metaphysical knowledge by oftering 
a genealogy of the belief in a metaphysical or non-empirical world.” 
Human beings received their first idea of a ‘second world’ from dreams, 
he claims, and later thinkers exploited the idea to explain the existence 
of things that seemed to have no place in the empirical world, for 
instance, permanent things (substance), free will, and things of a ‘higher’ 
value than the normal residents of the empirical world. When thinkers 
failed to find a way of explaining how such things could be part of the 
world accessible to empirical methods, they concluded that these meth- 
ods were themselves faulty, and that the real world is accessible only to 
non-empirical methods. The empirical world was thereby taken to be a 
mere appearance or distortion of a second world, which was thereby 
constituted as the ‘true’ one. This non-empirical world was then posited 
as the source of things of ‘higher’ value—such as rationality, logic, 
disinterested contemplation, and altruism—which seemed inexplicable 
in empirical terms. 

The major project of Human, All Too Human is to induce scepticism 
concerning the metaphysical world by showing it to be cognitively 
superfluous.” Nietzsche employs two main strategies to this end. In 
some cases he argues that beliefs that led thinkers to posit a non- 
empirical world—e.g. the beliefs in free will and in permanent 
substances—arise from mistakes that have occurred ‘in the course of the 
overall evolution of organic being’ and which we have therefore inher- 
ited as part of our cognitive make-up. Nietzsche assumes that it is 
already clear to his readers that these beliefs are contradicted by the 
‘disclosed nature of the world’, the world as disclosed by modern 
science.’ His contribution is to remove any remaining tendency to think 
there must nevertheless be some truth in them (how otherwise explain 
why they are so commonly believed?) by showing that we can fully 
understand why the beliefs arose without assuming they contain any 
truth. 

Nietzsche is more centrally concerned with the justification for 
metaphysics offered by the existence of things regarded as of higher 
value than the typical residents of the empirical world. His strategy here 
gives his book its name: to show that these things are ‘human, all too 
human’, mere sublimations and transformations of things of lower 


?* That this might be better called an ‘anti-empirical world’ is suggested by Nietzsche’s 
implied claim in GS 99 that Wagner’s blindness to science was due to a hatred of science. 

29 HA 1. 21 tells us that inducing scepticism about metaphysics can be as effective as 
‘directly refuting’ it. 

°° HA 1. 10, 29. 
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value. Once it is clear that we can explain disinterested contemplation, 
for instance, as a sublimation of lust, and give a parallel explanation for 
all other things of so-called ‘higher’ value, we show that these things 
offer no basis for positing a metaphysical world. 

If these two lines of argument succeed, Nietzsche expects interest in 
the purely theoretical problem of the thing in itself and appearance to 
die out,” and perhaps to be recognized as worth a ‘Homeric laugh’: for 
‘it appeared to be so much, indeed everything, and is actually empty, 
that is to say, empty of significance’. No one is driven to metaphysics 
by the question of what things are like apart from our knowledge of 
them (in the metaphorical terms quoted earlier: what the world would 
be like if we could cut the human head off). That is a purely theoretical 
problem and is ‘not very well calculated to bother people overmuch; but 
all that has hitherto made metaphysical assumptions valuable, terrible, 
delightful to them, all that has begotten these assumptions, is passion, 
error, and self-deception’.” 

Metaphysics is inspired by error in so far as it aims to explain the 
existence of things (1) that we erroneously believe to exist, or (2) that we 
erroneously believe cannot be explained by empirical methods. The role 
of passion and self-deception in inspiring metaphysics is suggested by 
the following passage: 


It is probable that the objects of religious, moral and aesthetic feeling 
(Empfindens) belong only to the surface of things, while man likes to believe 
that here at least he is in touch with the world’s heart; the reason he deludes 
himself is that these things produce in him such profound happiness and 
unhappiness, and thus he here exhibits the same pride as in the case of astrol- 
ogy. For astrology believes the starry firmament revolves around the fate of 
man; the moral man, however, supposes that what he has essentially at heart 
must also constitute the essence and heart of things.” 


Religion, morality, and art involve responding to the world with certain 
sentiments or feelings, the objects of which are probably features of the 
empirical world, which the metaphysician considers only the ‘surface of 
things’. ‘Metaphysical and artistic ages and human beings’”’ do not see 


3! HA 1. Io. 32 HA I. 16. ?° HAI. 9. 

* HA 1. 4. Hollingdale usually translates Empfinden and Empfindung as ‘sensation’, as 
he does in this passage, although he is sometimes forced to use ‘feeling’ instead (e.g. HA 
1. 16), as I do here and throughout. Kaufmann also switches back and forth between the 
two words. I have not found that ‘sensation’ is a required translation in any of the 
passages I quote or that it makes better sense than ‘feeling’ does. On the other hand, 
‘feeling’ often seems to make more sense of the passage (‘sentiment’ would do as well), as 
it does in HA 1. 4. The consistent use of ‘feeling’ can make it seem that existing 
translations have suppressed the extent of Nietzsche’s interest in feelings. 

AA |. 3. 
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it this way, however; they take the object of their feelings to be entities 
that could only exist in a metaphysical world. This is why the meta- 
physical world has seemed so important: the distinction between ap- 
pearances and the thing in itself, the fact that the empirical world is or 
might not be the way things are in themselves, seemed important only 
because it provided a space that could be furnished with objects of our 
sentiments, invented objects of moral, religious, and aesthetic feeling. 

A later passage in Human, All Too Human suggests a similar diag- 
nosis of Nietzsche’s early view of art. If we accept the ‘metaphysical 
presupposition’ that the visible world is ‘only appearance’, he writes, 
‘then art would come to stand quite close to the real world. . . art would 
represent the uniform, the types and prototypes of nature’.** In other 
words, the metaphysician does not think of aesthetic feeling as a merely 
human response to natural objects, but takes it to be bound up with 
the perception of ‘higher’ objects, ‘the types and prototypes of nature’ 
(the Platonic Ideas or essences in terms of which The Birth of Tragedy 
interpreted Apollonian art). But even if he denies the existence of such 
‘types and prototypes’ (as Nietzsche did in ‘Truth and Lie’), the passage 
implies, the idea of the empirical world as mere appearance can still 
allow the metaphysician to believe that aesthetic feeling is more than a 
human response, that it somehow brings one closer to the true nature of 
reality. Nietzsche now rejects this view, holding that aesthetic feeling, 
like moral and religious sentiment, is to be explained as a merely human 
reaction to natural features of the world and gives us no basis whatso- 
ever for positing a metaphysical world. 

Using as our guide Gay Science 99, the passage from which | began, 
we can see Human, All Too Human as related to Schopenhauer in the 
following way. Nietzsche was seduced by Schopenhauer’s metaphysical 
system, his account of the distinction between appearance and the thing 
in itself, because it provided support for what he cared about: aesthetic 
experience. That aesthetic feeling touched the world’s heart meant that 
his concerns were woven into the world itself, that the world cared 
about what he cared about. But this blinded him to science, i.e. to the 
cognitive value of science. He could not see what he sees in Human, All 
Too Human: that science gives us our only access to truth (apart from 
perception, on which it is based), the only truth that could be of any real 
concern to us. 

In thus relinquishing his earlier attempt to devalue science, Nietzsche 
becomes an empiricist. For his rejection of metaphysics amounts to the 
claim that if there is a metaphysical world, a truth that differs from 


36 HA I, 222. 
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empirical truth, we have no way of knowing either that it is or what it 
is. But that leaves empirical knowledge as the only kind of human 
knowledge. Of course, any current empirical theory might be false, but 
the reasons for thinking so will be empirical reasons; Human, All Too 
Human denies that there is any external standpoint from which to 
undertake a cognitive critique of empirical knowledge. 

By classifying Nietzsche as an empiricist, I am not attributing to him 
a full-blown epistemology, but only a broad orientation on issues con- 
cerning knowledge. He is certainly not an empiricist in the sense that he 
accepts a classical empiricist account of the origin of ideas, for he 
believes that some aspects of our ideas are not derived from experience 
but are inherited from ancestors whose chances of survival and repro- 
duction they enhanced. But this makes them ‘prior to experience’ only 
in terms of their origin, not in terms of their justification. Nietzsche’s 
view of justification in Human, All Too Human does not seem either 
verificationist or foundationalist (hence he should not be classed with 
twentieth-century positivists) but it does place him with the empiricists 
against the rationalists and Kantians. For he accepts what he later 
formulates as the claim that ‘all evidence of truth comes only from the 
senses’. Whatever the origin of our knowledge, none of it is justified 
independently of experience, i.e. is immune to revision on the basis of 
experience. The only exceptions Nietzsche allows are mathematics and 
logic, which, as a good empiricist, he claims are ‘formal science(s)’ or 
‘sign-conventions’ in which ‘reality is not encountered at all, not even as 
a problem’—that is, which simply make no claims about reality. He is 
thus an empiricist in the sense of denying that there are any synthetic 
a priori truths—substantive truths, as opposed to the formal truths of 
logic and mathematics, that are justified independently of experience. 
And he is consistent enough not to make an exception of his own claims. 
The non-metaphysical, historical version of philosophy he aims to be 
practising in Human, All Too Human is, he claims, ‘no longer to be 
separated from natural science’, meaning that his claims about knowl- 
edge and its a priori components, for instance, are themselves intended 

as empirical claims. 


°” BGE 134. 

** TI, ‘“Reason” in Philosophy’, 3. This is actually Nietzsche’s later formulation of 
his position. In Nietzsche on Truth and Philosophy (103-5, 122), I claimed that in HA 
and GS Nietzsche holds that logic falsifies reality, but that he overcame this in his later 
works, I now doubt that he ever believed that logic actually falsifies reality; HA 1. 11 and 
GS 111 can seem to be making such a claim, but may mean only that logic could never 
have got off the ground without the benefit of false beliefs (in permanent things, for 
instance). 

” HAL tr. 
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Because empiricism is one of the most ‘English’ of all philosophical 
doctrines, Nietzsche’s conversion to it in Human, All Too Human poes 
a long way towards explaining one of the implications | drew from 
Gay Science 99: that Nietzsche eventually acquired the aspects of 
Schopenhauer’s work that make him seem ‘so English and un-German’, 
This point gains further support if we recognize that Human, All Too 
Human also involves the acceptance of two other doctrines that are 
associated with Hume, namely, naturalism and value anti-realism. 

The naturalism of Human, All Too Human is closely tied to its 
empiricism; it is a commitment to viewing whatever we can know 
anything about as part of the natural world, the world perceived by the 
senses and described by the sciences. This means, in particular, a com- 
mitment to explaining everything about human beings in a way that 
connects it to other parts of nature, most likely as a development from 
traits found among other animal species. Nietzsche gives his naturalism 
its most striking formulation in Beyond Good and Evil 230: 


To translate man back into nature; to become master over the many vain and 
overly enthusiastic interpretations and connotations that have so far been 
scrawled and painted over the eternal basic text of homo natura; to see to it that 
man henceforth stands before man as even today, hardened in the discipline of 
science, he stands before the rest of nature, with intrepid Oedipus eyes and 
sealed Odysseus ears, deaf to the siren songs of old metaphysical bird catchers 
who have been piping at him all too long, ‘you are more, you are higher, you are 
of a different origin!’—that may be a strange and insane task, but it is a task— 
who would deny that? Why did we choose this insane task? Or, putting it 
differently: ‘why have knowledge at all?’ 


To have knowledge of human beings, Nietzsche thus claims, is to fit 
human beings and their abilities into our understanding of the natural 
world. And this means that nothing about us will be sui generis, in 
particular, our motives and abilities. We may have motives and abilities 
that go way beyond anything found elsewhere in nature, but we should 
be able to see them as in some important sense continuous with what 
else is found there. This is the naturalistic project Nietzsche embarked 
on in Human, All Too Human in his attempts, often very crude, to show 
that human motives and activities that were thought to be ‘higher’ than 
merely natural aspects were in fact continuous with them, mere 
sublimations of the ‘human, all too human’, that is, of the ‘lower’ or 
merely natural side of humanity. 

Finally, the empiricism and naturalism of Human, All Too Human 


*° Nietzsche evidently uses ‘English’ as equivalent to ‘British’ since he explicitly classi- 
fies Hume, who was Scottish, among ‘Englishmen’ in BGE 252. 
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lead Nietzsche to value anti-realism, the position that there is no value 
in the world, that there are no value facts to which our normative 
discourse or talk of value corresponds. That this is Nietzsche’s position 
in Human, All Too Human seems clear from the fact that he separates 
out the true character of the world from the world that is of interest to 
us: values are not part of the former; what belongs to the ‘true nature of 
the world’ is only what natural science tells us is there. Value anti- 
realism follows from Nietzsche’s empiricism and naturalism, in so far as 
the natural sciences do not discover normative facts or take them as 
objects of investigation. The world science discloses to us is thus one 
stripped of its practical significance: it contains neither normative 
facts, nor significance or meaning, and is therefore often considered a 
‘disenchanted’ world compared to the world of our practical concerns. 
Colour is Nietzsche’s favourite metaphor for the difference between the 
two worlds: unlike the world disclosed by science, the world of our 
practical concerns is a coloured world—bright, significant, and attract- 
ive to us.” 

In Human, All Too Human, Nietzsche seems to accept a particular 
version of anti-realism, namely, an ‘error theory’ of value; for he dubs 
the coloured world of our concerns ‘the world as representation (as 
error)’. He thus divides Schopenhauer’s world as representation into 
two aspects: first, the empirical world disclosed by science, which may 
be only appearance of the thing in itself but can still be treated as ‘true 
nature of the world’ because it is the only world of any cognitive or 
theoretical interest to us, and then the world of our practical concerns, 
which Nietzsche treats as the world of appearance in the sense of ‘error’. 
His theory appears to be that the world, valueless in itself, receives an 
appearance of value through us, in particular, through our errors and 
passions. We have already seen that Nietzsche believes we respond to 
the world with feelings and concerns for which we desire an external 
support; so we invent objects for these feelings that can exist only in a 
non-empirical world, whence they serve to confirm the importance of 
our feelings by making them seem to touch the depth of things.” 
Nietzsche clearly sees such inventions as colouring our world. Although 
art has also coloured the world for us, he believes it did so only with the 
help of the inventions of philosophy and religion. He records his ‘deep 
sadness’ at having to admit that 


*! HA 1. 29 is a major passage for the claim that science gives us knowledge of the ‘true 
nature of the world’, but that this world is to be distinguished from the world of our 
concerns. 

” HA 1. 29. A classic statement of an ‘error theory’ of moral value is found in J. L. 
Mackie, Ethics: Inventing Right and Wrong (London: Penguin Books, 1977), ch. 1. 
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in their highest flights the artists of all ages have raised to heavenly transhgura- 
tion precisely those conceptions which we now recognize as false: they are the 
glorifiers of the religious and philosophical errors of mankind, and they could 
not have been so without believing in the absolute truth of these errors. If belicf 
in such truth declines in general, if the rainbow-colours at the extreme limits of 
human knowledge and supposition grow pale, that species of art can never 
flourish again which, like the Divina Commedia, the pictures of Raphael, the 
frescoes of Michelangelo, the Gothic cathedrals, presupposes not only a cosmic 
but also a metaphysical significance in the objects of art. A moving tale will one 
day be told how there once existed such an art, such an artist’s faith.” 


Surprisingly, Nietzsche does not claim merely that religious art will no 
longer exist, but predicts the ‘death’ of art itself, anticipating the thought 
and metaphor of his later announcement of the death of God, as in the 
following description of its ‘evening twilight’: 


The artist will soon be regarded as a glorious relic, and we shall bestow upon 
him, as a marvellous stranger upon whose strength and beauty the happiness of 
former ages depended, honours such as we do not grant to others of our own 
kind. The best in us has perhaps been inherited from the feelings of earlier ages 
to which we hardly any longer have access by direct paths; the sun has already 
set, but the sky of our life still glows with its light, even though we no longer see 
it. 

The sun has set in that the ‘higher’ objects posited by philosophy and 
religion do not fit into the world disclosed by science, now recognized as 
the ‘true nature of the world’. We can hardly understand feelings of 
earlier ages because we don’t have their beliefs, and cannot experience 
the world in the light cast by objects in which we do not believe. Yet the 
setting sun leaves some colour behind: things in the human world still 
seem to possess a ‘higher value’ because they have been associated for so 
long with the higher objects in which we cannot believe. Nietzsche’s 
major project in this book—to drive home the point that things of the 
human or natural world are only ‘human, all too human’—therefore 
seems designed to remove the world’s remaining colour, its appearance 
of value. 

But does Nietzsche’s ‘philosophy not thus become a tragedy?’* And 
‘what place still remains for art?’*” Nietzsche’s answers to these ques- 
tions are closely related. To the first, he replies that his philosophy is one 
of ‘logical world-denial’, but can ‘be united with a practical world- 
affirmation just as easily as with its opposite’. ‘Logical world-denial’ 
would be a belief that the world contains no value; ‘practical world- 
affirmation’, a claim that one can, without illusion, find the world to be 
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valuable. To the second he replies that art has already done its job, 
having taught us, for instance, to ‘look upon life in all of its forms with 
interest and pleasure, and to educate our feelings so far that we at last 
cry [with Goethe]: “life, however it may be, is good”’. Thus ‘if art 
disappeared the intensity and multiplicity of the joy of life it has im- 
planted would still continue to demand satisfaction’. Both answers 
suggest that we can find value in the world or aspects of it without error. 
But if there is no value in the world how can one find it there without 
error? The answer of Human, All Too Human concerns the possible 
‘after-effect of knowledge’ in certain individual instances: 


a life more purified of affect (von Affecten reineres Leben) [in which] the old 
motives of violent desire... would gradually grow weaker under the influence 
of purifying knowledge (reinigenden Erkenntniss). In the end one would live 
among human beings and with oneself as in mature, without praising, blaming, 
contending, gazing contentedly, as though at a spectacle, upon many things for 
which one formerly felt only fear.” 


Such a person (‘from whom the ordinary fetters of life have fallen to 
such an extent that he continues to live only to know better’) can 
without error find joy and value in living because he only looks at life 
and does not make value judgements. He may say that ‘life is good’, but 
that merely expresses his satisfaction with it; it does not express prefer- 
ence for anything in life over anything else. He follows the model of 
Schopenhauer’s aesthetic contemplator and finds value not in the objects 
of the contemplative gaze, but rather in the gazing. 

But what is erroneous about valuing something other than the specta- 
tor’s gaze? Granted that projecting objects of sentiments into the meta- 
physical world involves error, it is not at all clear why valuing need 
always involve such projection. If the point of the projection is to 
acquire an external guarantee for what we care about, why couldn’t we 
get over the need for the guarantee and still care, i.e. still find value? 
Does Nietzsche think that the expression of these sentiments in value 
discourse necessarily involves error because it always involves saying 
that value is in the world when in fact (as science shows us) it is not? 
Perhaps, but I think a different reason lies behind Nietzsche’s privileging 
of the spectator’s gaze: that even when valuing does not involve meta- 
physical projection, it still involves partiality or non-objectivity. This is 
the point stressed in the passages immediately preceding his idealizing of 
spectatorship. All inclination and aversion involve ‘unjust assessments’, 
and all belief in the value of life ‘rests on false thinking’.*” The basis for 
this claim appears to be that our interests and judgements of value 
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always focus on one aspect of things at the expense of other aspects 
which we forget or ignore; such valuing is a response not to a pure 
knowing of the situation but to a very interested and thoroughly parti- 
san view of it. The problem is that in the normal human case, valuing is 
directed by the will, not the intellect, and is therefore unobjective. ‘lhe 
‘coloured’ world of our concerns is a projection therefore not simply of 
our errors but also of our passions, where passions are understood as 
partial, as wearing ‘party colours’, ‘taking sides’, being ‘for and 
against’.”” Objectivity is undermined by the partiality of our sentiments 
and is only possible for the contemplator of life, not for the participant, 
the person of action. 

Although the ‘error theory’ I have just attributed to Nietzsche is not 
Humean, the empiricism, naturalism, and value anti-realism of Human, 
All Too Human are very close to Hume’s. And it is plausible that 
Nietzsche owes these Humean doctrines to Schopenhauer. To begin 
with, Schopenhauer was a serious admirer of ‘the great Hume’.”’ He 
refers to Hume at least thirteen times in The World as Will and Repre- 
sentation and claims: ‘There is more to be learned from each page of 
David Hume than from the collected philosophical works of Hegel, 
Herbart, and Schleiermacher taken together.”* More importantly, the 
Humean doctrines of Human, All Too Human are very close to 
Schopenhauer’s own. If he was not quite an empiricist, naturalist, or 
value anti-realist, he was very close to being all three. 

Schopenhauer recognizes that empiricism and naturalism go together 
and he clearly believes that these doctrines, which he resists, must be 
accepted if one denies the possibility of metaphysical knowledge. This is 
because he views natural science (which he often calls ‘physics’, noting 
that he is using this word ‘in the widest sense’, which he also calls ‘the 
sense of the ancients’”’) as the systematic knowledge of the phenomenal 
world, which he equates with both the world of nature and the empirical 
world. In fact, he makes perfectly evident that perception is the ‘source 
of all knowledge’.** Therefore, ‘a system of physics which asserted that 
its explanations of things—in the particular from causes and in general 
from forces—were actually sufficient, and therefore exhausted the inner 
essence of the world, would be naturalism proper’ or ‘pure naturalism’; 
and ‘if there were no other entity except those existing by nature, physics 
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would be the first science’.*’ Schopenhauer thus holds that in the absence 
of metaphysical knowledge, natural science would be the only kind of 
general knowledge we could have, the only kind of knowledge beyond 
immediate perception. His empiricism about scientific knowledge is 
clear from his explanation of what ‘contemporary naturalists’ fail to see, 
who, ‘captivated’ as they are 


entirely by their empiricism, accept nothing but what their eyes see. With this 
they imagine they arrive at the ultimate ground of things, not suspecting that 
between the phenomenon and that which manifests itself therein, namely the 
thing-in-itself, there is a deep gulf, a radical difference. This difference can be 
cleared up only by the knowledge and accurate delimitation of the subjective 
element of the phenomenon, and by the insight that the ultimate and most 
important information about the inner nature of things can be drawn only from 
self-consciousness. Without all this, we cannot go one step beyond what is given 
immediately to the senses.”° 


That science does not take us ‘a step beyond what is given immediately 
to the senses’ means that it does not reach a different level of intelligibil- 
ity, but is merely a more complete and systematic version of the knowl- 
edge given in perception. Metaphysics, on the other hand, does take 
us to a new level (but only by way of a special kind of ‘immediate’ 
perception) and in doing so completes physics, which cannot, by itself, 
really explain anything. Physics ‘explains phenomena by something still 
more unknown than are they, namely by laws of nature resting on forces 
of nature’, which Schopenhauer calls ‘the absolutely inexplicable’.’’ 
Therefore, ‘physics is unable to stand on its own feet, but needs a 
metaphysics on which to support itself’. 

To get from Schopenhauer’s philosophy to empiricism and natural- 
ism, Nietzsche had only to reject Schopenhauer’s claim that metaphysi- 
cal knowledge is possible and necessary for the intelligibility science 
seeks. This is the strategy of Human, All Too Human. Arguing that 
Schopenhauer’s metaphysics gets its foothold by promising to tell us 
what things are like in themselves, Nietzsche claims that even if it could 
do that, which it cannot, it would not add to the intelligibility science 
already supplies. His point is not to deny that scientific explanation 
always leaves something unexplained—that it ends in contingency (in 
facts, in the way things are) rather than necessity. This is, of course, a 
good Humean point which has as its implication that the ‘most perfect’ 
natural science ‘only staves off ignorance a little longer’. The point is 
simply that knowing what things are like ‘in themselves’, as Nietzsche 
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thinks Schopenhauer understands that,” will not change that situation 
one whit. 

Schopenhauer’s account of the thing in itself seemed to bring added 
intelligibility, according to Nietzsche’s argument, only by seeming to 
explain the existence of things that could not be explained in empirical 
terms. But the things in question either do not really exist or can now be 
explained as sublimations of other parts of the empirical world. There- 
fore, the thing in itself is no longer needed for intelligibility; its only 
remaining function is to give assurance that our values have external 
support. But we have no reason to suppose they do have such support— 
only self-deception convinces us otherwise. Once honesty wins out, 
Schopenhauer’s philosophy leaves standing only the world of appear- 
ance or representation, the empirical or natural world, the world dis- 
closed by the empirical methods of the natural sciences. 

Finally, Schopenhauer also gives expression to the core of value anti- 
realism, a third Humean doctrine, in his discussion of the view that 


places man’s inner nature in a soul that is originally a knowing, indeed really an 
abstract thinking entity, and only in consequence thereof a willing entity. Such 
a view ... regarded will as of a secondary nature, instead of knowledge, which 
is really secondary. The will was even regarded as an act of thought, and was 
identified with the judgement, especially by Descartes and Spinoza.” 


From the traditional view that the soul is primary, it follows that one 
first knows a thing to be good and in consequence wills it, the reverse of 
Schopenhauer’s theory that has us ‘first willing it, and in consequence 
calling it good’. The latter view follows from ‘the whole of 
[Schopenhauer’s] fundamental view’: ‘The will is first and original; 
knowledge is merely added to it as an instrument belonging to the 
phenomenon of the will.’ This could pass as a statement of Hume’s basic 
meta-ethical position: that ‘reason is, and ought only to be the slave of 
the passions’. According to the traditional view: we will and therefore 
pursue certain things because of what we believe valuable; values are 
ultimately objects of reason or knowledge. According to Schopenhauer 
and Hume, the reverse is the case: we believe certain things valuable 
because of our emotions and passions; values are ultimately projections 
of will. 

How does the primacy of will or intellect relate to realism, the 
question concerning whether values are ‘in the world’? It is the issue 
behind that question. Reason can have primacy only if it is able to 
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discover normative facts (facts about what is valuable) that constrain the 
will. But to say there are such normative facts is just to say that values 
are in the world. Conversely, if the intellect is able to discover normative 
facts that constrain the will, then reason is not a mere instrument or 
slave of the will but its ruler. Schopenhauer’s doctrine concerning the 
primacy of will therefore commits him to value anti-realism.°’ 

Because the basis for this anti-realism lies in his metaphysics of will, 
Nietzsche could not in this case arrive at the Humean doctrine simply by 
rejecting Schopenhauer’s metaphysics. What would it be reasonable for 
a Schopenhauerian to say about the will once he rejects it as the under- 
lying metaphysical reality? Nietzsche says that Schopenhauer’s ‘will’ 
turns out to be ‘a disaster for science: for this will has been made into a 
poetic metaphor when it is asserted that all things in nature possess 
will’. Stripping will of this metaphorical extension would reduce it to 
the non-cognitive or affective side of human beings and other animals, 
the non-cognitive aspect of instinct, desire, impulse, inclination, senti- 
ments, passions, feelings, stances, attitudes. Schopenhauer’s claim re- 
garding the primacy of the will would then be reduced to the claim that 
in humans and other animals, the cognitive side is ultimately an instru- 
ment of the affective side. This in fact seems to be Nietzsche’s view, at 
least by the time he writes Beyond Good and Evil,® and anti-realism 
follows from it as surely as from Schopenhauer’s metaphysics of the will. 
The basis Nietzsche would have for the view given his rejection of 
Schopenhauer’s metaphysical answer is that it is the most obvious view 
of the relation between cognition and affect for a thoroughgoing natu- 
ralist to take. In the case of other animals, it seems clear that cognition 
is a mere instrument that provides information it is useful for the animal 
to take into account in the pursuit of its ends, which are inscribed in its 
instincts, passions, emotions. But if human beings are in basic continuity 
with other animals, as the naturalist claims, then this is also true in the 


*' Schopenhauer seems to forget his claim that good always ‘denotes the fitness or 
suitableness of an object to any definite effort of the will’ (WWR i, §65, 360) when he 
insists that the ultimate good is the overcoming of the will, something achieved by a pure 
knowing of the world that turns against the will without itself serving any of the will’s 
motives. So he does not remain an anti-realist all the way down as it were. 
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human case. Therefore, Nietzsche must deny that values are ‘in the 
world’ and accept basic value anti-realism.™ 

By drawing Nietzsche into his philosophical system, Schopenhauer 
thus led Nietzsche to three empiricist doctrines, ones Schopenhauer 
himself could not fully accept because of his commitment to metaphys- 
ics. Rejecting that commitment leaves Nietzsche as an empiricist, natu- 
ralist, and value anti-realist, which is to say, in a ‘disenchanted’ world, 
the very world whose existence he announces in The Gay Science’s 
declaration that ‘God is dead’. Nietzsche expects God’s ‘shadows’ to live 
on, probably for centuries, and claims that we must vanquish these too, 
a process he equates with completing the ‘de-deification’ of nature and 
the ‘naturalizing’ of humanity.” This is the process Schopenhauer had 
already undertaken. In Nietzsche’s words: Schopenhauer’s philosophy 
gives us ‘a horrified look into a de-deified world’.®* Schopenhauer had 
already stripped the world of most of the values the Christian tradition 
had written into it in an effort to connect the human world to a higher 
world. Schopenhauer’s de-deified picture, in contrast to the traditional 
one, emphasizes those features of the world that Christianity devalued, 
what it considered animal, worldly, or merely natural, and de- 
emphasizes what Christian philosophers considered supernatural, above 
all, reason and intellect. For Nietzsche, Schopenhauer took ‘reason’ out 
of the world and put a very stripped-down naturalized version of it 
back where it belongs, in human beings, where it does serve to distin- 
guish humans from other animals.°’ 

Schopenhauer’s explanation concerning why philosophers have 
placed the fundamental nature of human beings in the intellect rather 
than the will is that they ‘aimed at presenting man as differing as widely 
as possible from the animal’, and were vaguely aware that ‘the difference 
between the two was to be found in the intellect and not in the will’.®® 
In other words, the insistence on the primacy of the intellect represents 
a resistance to naturalism, an insistence on seeing human beings as 
constituting a radical break with the animal world. Bernard Williams 
remarks, concerning the currently emerging consensus in favour of a 


** As I have already argued, however, he does more than that: he also argues that error 
is always involved in our values, and that does not follow simply from value anti-realism. 
It does seem to follow from Schopenhauer’s doctrine regarding the primacy of the will. 
Since our values are ultimately an expression of our will rather than our intellect, they 
partake of the partiality or lack of objectivity that all willing involves. And that is the kind 
of error I have tried to show Nietzsche thinks is involved in all valuing. 
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‘naturalistic moral psychology’, one that understands human beings as 
part of nature, that no one knows exactly what that involves but that 
on this problem Nietzsche ‘can be of great help’.®’ If this is correct, if 
as the twentieth century comes to an end Nietzsche is already standing 
there, very close to where we want to go philosophically, it is because 
Schopenhauer almost got there even earlier. By drawing Nietzsche into 
his system, Schopenhauer drew him into an empiricist understanding 
of knowledge and a completely naturalistic understanding of human 
beings. This is why it seems plausible to accept the suggestion of Gay 
Science 99 that although he was drawn into Schopenhauer’s philosophy 
by its weaknesses and vices—the different aspects of its claim to meta- 
physical knowledge—Nietzsche eventually absorbed its ‘higher’ culture, 
the culture of the factual thinker or empiricist, and thereby overcame 
those aspects that initially attracted him. 


3. ‘GILDING OR STAINING’ THE WORLD: 
THE IDEA OF ‘GAY SCIENCE’ 


But even if Nietzsche was drawn into empiricism by Schopenhauer, 
didn’t he ‘get over’ it? In particular, didn’t he abandon the idea that 
science discloses the ‘true nature of the world’? That he did so is the 
standard picture, and is usually taken to be implied by the standard view 
that Human, All Too Human represents Nietzsche’s ‘positivistic phase’. 
If the account I have given of Schopenhauer’s influence is correct, 
however, it is not plausible that Nietzsche simply ‘got over’ his empiri- 
cism. Given that influence, he was left with no basis for denying that 
science discloses the true nature of the world once he rejected meta- 
physics. There are, no doubt, ways to withdraw from that position, 
but an argument that Nietzsche did so requires an explanation of 
the reasons that allowed so radical a change in his thinking. I will 
examine various ways such a change might have occurred and argue 
that Nietzsche never discarded his three empiricist doctrines, that the 
works of his later period involve a more thorough appropriation of 
Schopenhauer’s empiricist culture than he had achieved in Human, All 
Too Human and thereby allow us to understand why Nietzsche regards 
his philosophy as a ‘companion piece and completion of human knowl- 
edge and science’.”” 

It is certainly true that Nietzsche revised his view of science after 
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Human, All Too Human. Four years later he published The Gay 
Science (1882), which even in its title gives expression to a very different 
attitude towards science. The question is: what changed? In particular, 
does Nietzsche’s idea of ‘gay science’ require him to give up any of the 
empiricist doctrines he accepted in Human, All Too Human? | cannot 
see that it does, indeed, that he had any reason to abandon the Humean 
doctrines of the earlier book. 

To begin with, Nietzsche never withdrew that book’s rejection of 
metaphysics. Quite the reverse: he takes a step beyond its agnostic 
position on the metaphysical world in his later six-stage ‘History’ of 
that world, now termed the ‘true world’.”’ The first three stages of 
Nietzsche’s ‘History’ correspond to the Platonic, Christian, and Kantian 
versions of the metaphysical world, whereas its fourth stage mirrors 
Nietzsche’s own position in Human, All Too Human: the ‘true’ world 
(the world previously thought to be true) is recognized as completely 
superfluous. The fifth stage represents a further step: the very existence 
of the ‘true’ world is denied—which indicates that Nietzsche has re- 
placed his earlier claim that ‘there might be a metaphysical world’ with 
a flat denial that any such world exists. 

I have argued elsewhere that this change is due to Nietzsche’s revised 
view of the thing in itself, which he now considers a contradiction in 
terms, a mere ‘seduction of words’.” My argument would have been 
more plausible, however, if I had stressed that Nietzsche’s critique is 
directed specifically against Schopenhauer’s concept of the thing in 
itself(—the one he himself had accepted. Nietzsche concludes that the 
thing in itself is a contradiction in terms from a critique of the idea of 
‘immediate certainty’—such as Schopenhauer claimed to find in ‘I 
will’—and it is difficult to see what this has to do with the Kantian thing 
in itself. But Nietzsche seems right to connect the intelligibility of 
Schopenhauer’s idea of the thing in itself to ‘immediate certainty’. In the 
first place, it is clear that Schopenhauer thinks that we can have knowl- 
edge of the thing in itself only because we have immediate knowledge of 
our own will. Consider also his claim that ‘Kant’s greatest merit is the 
distinction of the phenomenon from the thing-in-itself, based on the 
proof that between things and us there always stands the intellect, and 
that on this account they cannot be known according to what they may 
be in themselves.’” Here Schopenhauer must be thinking of the thing in 
itself in terms of what the object would be like if it could only be grasped 
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immediately, i.e. without the intervention of the intellect. Or, as 
Nietzsche puts it in the passage under consideration: if only knowl- 
edge could behold ‘its object purely and nakedly as “thing-in-itself,” 
without any falsification from the side of either subject or object’. 
Schopenhauer’s idea of the thing in itself is that of something that could 
be known, if at all, only immediately, i.e. without either the subject or 
the object being affected and therefore changed (‘falsified’) by the other. 
Nietzsche is certainly right to consider this idea of ‘immediate certainty’ 
a contradiction in terms; it really requires a knowing that isn’t a know- 
ing, or, in Schopenhauer’s own formula, a knowing in which ‘the object 
alone [exists] without anyone to perceive it’. Once Nietzsche recognizes 
this contradiction as the image of knowing that allowed him to think 
he had a concept of the thing in itself, he also has reason to reject that 
concept as contradictory, as a mere ‘seduction of words’, and to insist, 
as he already had in Gay Science 54, that he has no concept at all of an 
essence or ‘unknown X’ that is the opposite of ‘appearance’: after all, 
‘what could J say [hence think] about any essence except to name the 
attributes of its appearance?’ 

The change in Nietzsche’s claim about the metaphysical world cannot 
give him reason to reject any of the three empiricist doctrines of Human, 
All Too Human. If anything, we should expect the reverse: since we have 
no idea of the thing in itself, there is no foothold whatsoever for belief 
in a metaphysical world, and the empirical world is left as the only 
world of which we have any idea. This is precisely the position we find 
in the sixth and final stage of Nietzsche’s history of the ‘true world’ in 
Twilight of the Idols, which adds to the fifth stage the claim that with 
the abolition of the ‘true’ world, ‘we have also abolished the apparent 
one’. In its context, this claim’s obvious meaning is that the denial of the 
‘crue’ world removes all basis for regarding the world that remains, the 
empirical world, as ‘merely apparent’. 

The context is a discussion of philosophers’ propensity to devalue 
empirical knowledge because it is based on the testimony of the senses, 
in contrast to knowledge based on reason. Nietzsche declares in oppo- 
sition that ‘we have science only to the extent that we have decided to 
accept the testimony of the senses’, that ‘the rest is miscarriage or not yet 
science’, or formal science, such as logic and mathematics, which makes 
no claim at all about reality. He goes on to say that ‘the reasons for 
which “this” world has been characterized as “apparent” are the very 
reasons which indicate its reality; any other kind of reality is absolutely 
indemonstrable’. In other words, the fact that knowledge of the empiri- 
cal world was based on the testimony of the senses was taken to indicate 
that it was merely ‘apparent’, whereas Nietzsche claims that this is 
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precisely what indicates its reality. Or, to repeat the terms of Beyond 
Good and Evil 134: ‘all evidence of truth comes only from the senses’. 
Thus Nietzsche did not backtrack from the empiricism of Human, All 
Too Human; apart from formal sciences, which make no claims about 
reality, all knowledge is empirical, and natural science is simply the 
general or systematic form of such knowledge 

Nor is it plausible that Nietzsche abandoned naturalism. If anything, 
it became more definite in his later works, as Beyond Good and Evil 230 
and Antichrist 13-14 especially suggest. The former, which I quoted 
earlier, tells us that Nietzsche conceived his very task as that of ‘trans- 
lating man back into nature’, whereas the latter presents the fact that 
‘we have placed [man] back among the animals’ as the upshot of 
the modern overcoming of the priestly devaluation of science and its 
methods, the same devaluation Nietzsche himself attempted in his early 
works. 

The only empiricist doctrine it is at all plausible that Nietzsche gave 
up is value anti-realism. The world of The Gay Science, it must be 
admitted, no longer has the ‘feel’ of a ‘disenchanted’ world;” the em- 
phasis on ‘gay science’ already suggests that Nietzsche now views the 
commitment to science as compatible with a commitment to values. But 
did he come to think that value, meaning, and significance are part of 
the world? That depends on what is meant by ‘the world’. Values are 
certainly part of the world of our practical concerns—part of how we 
see the world in so far as we care about its contents and are committed 
to action in it—but that was already the case in Human, All Too 
Human. Are they also part of the world of our theoretical concerns?— 
i.e. do values belong to the ‘true nature of the world’, to the world that 
is the object of knowledge? I just do not see a plausible story that can be 
told about how Nietzsche moved from Human, All Too Human’s con- 
ception of the world as an object of knowledge to one in which value is 
part of that world. In fact, although Nietzsche is now less blunt about it, 
The Gay Science affirms his earlier claim that natural science discloses 
‘the true nature of the world’. Gay Science 110 claims that ‘over im- 
mense periods of time the intellect produced nothing but errors’, some of 
which proved useful, helped to preserve the species and were therefore 
‘continually inherited’. Since he cannot possibly mean to deny that 
human beings discovered many facts or truths that served their practical 
interests—about weather, crops, other animals, etc.—Nietzsche’s point 
must be that they discovered ‘nothing but errors’ in their theorizing 


”* Consider Nietzsche’s description of the world in GS 339 as ‘covered by a veil 
interwoven with gold, a veil of beautiful possibilities, sparkling with promise, resistance, 
bashfulness, mockery, pity, and seduction’. 
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about the nature of the world. Among these ‘basic errors’ he includes the 
following ‘articles of faith’: ‘that there are enduring things; that there are 
equal things; that there are things, substances, bodies; that a thing is 
what it appears to be; that our will is free; that what is good for me is 
also good in itself’. Nietzsche thinks we know these are errors because 
of what science tells us: for instance, that things are constantly changing 
and that they do not have the qualities they appear to us to have (e.g. 
colour).” He claims that the ‘basic errors’ were denied and doubted 
‘only very late’, that ‘it was only very late that truth emerged—as 
the weakest form of knowledge’. What Nietzsche calls ‘knowledge’ 
(Erkenntniss) emerged, that is, in a weak form, with little power behind 
it. Why? Because we were not prepared to live with it; ‘our organism 
was prepared for the opposite; all our higher functions, sense perception 
and every kind of feeling worked with those basic errors’. Nietzsche 
proceeds to give a short history of how ‘the intellectual fight became an 
occupation, an attraction’, whereby 


knowledge became a piece of life itself, and hence a continually growing 
power—until eventually knowledge collided with those primeval basic errors; 
two lives, two powers, both in the same human being. A thinker is now that 
being in whom the impulse for truth and those life-preserving errors 


clash. ... Compared to the significance of this fight, everything else is a matter 
of indifference; the ultimate question about the conditions of life has been posed 
here. ... To what extent can truth endure incorporation? That is the question; 


that is the experiment. 


This is the same question Nietzsche had raised in Human, All Too 
Human, asking whether death might not be preferable to being obliged 
to ‘consciously remain in untruth’.”” His question there, as here, is 
whether it is possible to live in full view of the truth about the nature of 
the world revealed to us by science, the disenchanted world. His affirma- 
tive answer in Human, All Too Human was based on the assumption 


”> See GS 107, which tells us that science gives us ‘insight into general untruth and 
mendaciousness ... into delusion and error as a condition of the knowing and feeling 
form of existence (eine Bedingung des erkennenden und empfindenden Daseins)’. The 
untruth, delusion, and error in question here are undoubtedly the inherited ‘erroneous 
articles of faith’ discussed in GS 110. Without these, ‘the knowing and feeling form of 
existence’ could not have emerged, as GS 110 makes clear. If this is correct, the claim of 
GS 107 does not mean that delusion and error are necessarily involved in human 
knowledge, as Kaufmann’s translation unfortunately suggests, but that knowledge 
(Erkenntniss), in the sense in which Nietzsche uses this word in GS 110 (and, I believe, 
throughout GS), could not have come into existence without error. I interpret GS 111 as 
making a corresponding claim about logic: not that logic necessarily involves us in error, 
but that it could not have come into existence without error, in particular, the belief in 
unchanging things. 

© HAL. 34. 
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that one could learn to ‘live among human beings and with oneself as 
in mature, without praising, blaming, contending, gazing contentedly, as 
though at a spectacle’. 

This, I suggest, is what Nietzsche gives up in The Gay Science: not 
value anti-realism, but the ‘error theory’ version of it, the claim that 
the only honest way to face up to the truth disclosed by science is as 
non-valuing spectators. He has Zarathustra mock this view of life and 
knowledge as ‘immaculate knowledge’ (die unbefleckte Erkenntniss)”’ 
and he replaces it in The Gay Science with one in which the ‘knower’ 
(der Erkennende) belongs to the dance of existence and is one of its 
‘masters of ceremony’.”* Here the ‘knower’ is less the scientist engaged 
in acquiring knowledge than the philosopher committed to science as 
the ideal of knowing, the philosopher whose basic view of the universe 
is formed by science: the empiricist, naturalist, and value anti-realist. 
This is the person whose problem it is to determine whether one can 
incorporate knowledge, and the message of Nietzsche’s ‘gay science’ is 
that this can and must be done while remaining a participant in life 
rather than a mere spectator, i.e. while making value judgements. But 
there is nothing here to suggest that this is because values are already in 
the world. In fact, Nietzsche quite clearly denies this: 


Whatever now has value in our world does not have value in itself, according to 
its nature—nature is always valueless—but has been given value at some time, 
as a present—and it was we who gave it and bestowed it. Only we have created 
the world that concerns human beings. 


‘We’ in this passage refers to the ‘contemplatives’ of its title, presumably 
religious thinkers and philosophers. The contemplative finds it difficult 
to ‘shake off a delusion’: 


He fancies that he is a spectator and listener who has been placed before the 
great visual and acoustic spectacle that is life; he calls his own nature contem- 
plative and forgets that he is himself the poet who keeps creating this life. Of 
course, he is different from the actor of this drama, the so-called active type; but 
he is even less like a mere observer or festive guest in front of the stage. To the 
poet certainly belongs vis contemplativa and the ability to look back upon his 
work, but at the same time and above all vis creativa, which the active human 
being lacks, whatever visual appearances and the faith of all the world may say. 
It is we, the thinking-feeling ones, who really and continually make something 
that was not there yet: the whole eternally growing world of valuations, colors, 
accents, perspectives, scales, affirmations, negations. 


” ZW. 15, rendered by Kaufmann as ‘On Immaculate Perception’. 
*® GS 54. ” GS 301. 
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In Human, All Too Human, Nietzsche divided Schopenhauer’s ‘world 
as representation’ into two parts, the disenchanted empirical world 
revealed by science and the enchanted or value-laden world of our 
practical concerns. He called the latter the ‘world as representation (as 
error)’. In The Gay Science, he still makes a distinction between the two 
worlds, but he now celebrates the second world as a human creation 
rather than looking down on it as an error. Value is not already in the 
world, waiting for us to discover it. But there is no necessary error 
involved in none the less discovering value in the world, finding it there. 
The only error is at the meta-level: the error of failing to recognize that 
value can be discovered in the world only because ‘we’ put it there. 
‘Only we have created the world that concerns human beings’. 

Nietzsche identifies the creators of the value-laden world as ‘wir, die 
Denkend-Empfindenen’, in Kaufmann’s translation, ‘we who think and 
feel at the same time’, or as I translated it above: ‘we, the thinking- 
feeling ones’.”° What does feeling have to do with the creation of a world 
of values? Gay Science 7 tells us that the passions (Passionen) constitute 
‘all that has given color to existence’. Here ‘passion’ seems to be a 
general cover term for whatever belongs to the affective side of human 
beings.”’ The passage insists that those interested in moral matters must 
undertake to study ‘all kinds of passions’ in ‘different ages, peoples, 
great and small individuals: their whole reason and all their evaluations 
and illuminations (Beleuchtungen) of things must be brought to light’. 
Nietzsche’s position thus appears to be the basically Humean one that 
valuing is an expression of passion (in the wide sense), that values are 
not in the world until they are put there as projections of sentiment or 
feeling, of the affective or non-cognitive side of our mental life, the side 
whose function it is not to gain information about the world, but to 
determine our responses to the information we receive. 

Although we presently have little evidence that Nietzsche actually 
read Hume, it is almost impossible to believe that The Gay Science is not 
indebted to a reading of the famous passage in which Hume makes the 
following distinction between the offices of reason and taste (where the 
latter is identified as ‘internal taste or feeling, or whatever you please to 
call it, which distinguishes moral good and evil, and which embraces the 
one and rejects the other’): 


The former conveys the knowledge of truth and falsehood; the latter gives the 
sentiment of beauty and deformity, vice and virtue. The one discovers objects as 


*° Compare the formulation of GS 107; see n. 75 above. 
*! The term Nietzsche uses for ‘passion’ in a more narrow sense is Leidenschaft, the 
term translated as ‘passion’ in ‘The Colour of the Passions’ (GS 139), discussed below. 
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they really stand in nature, without addition or diminution; the other has ia 
productive faculty; and gilding or staining all natural objects with the colors 
borrowed from internal sentiment raises, in a manner, a new creation.” 


Nietzsche uses Hume’s metaphor of ‘gilding’ in Gay Science 149, an 
aphorism on the passions (Leidenschaften), here understood in a nar- 
rower sense than above. Entitled ‘The Colour of the Passions’, it con- 
trasts St Paul and his like, who have ‘an evil eye for the passions’ and 
whose idealistic tendency therefore aims at their annihilation, with the 
Greeks, who ‘directed their idealistic tendency precisely towards the 
passions and loved and elevated, gilded (vergoldet) and deified them’. 
In the latter case, ‘passions evidently made them feel happier, but also 
purer and more godlike’, whereas those in the former group know of the 
passions only ‘what is dirty, dishguring and heartbreaking’. The pas- 
sions themselves thus receive their value as a projection of feelings and 
passions: seeing them from the perspective of love ‘gilds’ them, giving 
them attractive colours, which are projections of our own positive 
feelings of love and happiness, whereas an ‘evil eye’ projects negative 
feelings onto the passions, staining them, and thus finds in them only 
what corresponds to and produces these feelings. 

Thus Nietzsche does not claim that only ‘contemplatives’ have created 

the value-laden world; that world is first and foremost the creation or 
projection of human feelings or sentiments. Things do present them- 
selves to us as valuable or not so valuable, but only because they invoke 
in us certain feelings, feelings that ‘colour’ things for us, gilding or 
staining them, thereby making it seem as if we are simply perceiving or 
recognizing their value. Nietzsche believes that the feelings with which 
we respond to things reflect in part an affective nature inherited from 
ancestors whose reproductive success it furthered. But this is not to deny 
that beliefs have an effect on feelings and therefore valuing. Consider 
Nietzsche’s description of ‘the greatest change’: 
The illumination and the color of all things have changed. We no longer 
completely understand how the ancients felt about what was most familiar and 
frequent—for example, the day and waking. ... The same goes for the whole 
of life, which was illumined by death and its significance; for us ‘death’ means 
something quite different. All experiences were lighted differently, for a god 
shone through them. All decisions and perspectives on the remote future, too; 
for they had oracles and secret portents and believed in prophesy. They felt 
differently about ‘truth’, for the insane could be accepted back then as its 
mouthpiece—which makes us shudder or laugh. 


°° Hume, An Inquiry concerning the Principles of Morals (Indianapolis: Library of 
Liberal Arts, 1957), app. I, 112. 
3 GS 152. 
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The coloured or value-laden world of the ancients differed from ours 
because they felt differently about things, and they felt differently be- 
cause their beliefs differed from ours. What they believed about death 
was undoubtedly a product of certain facts about it that were accessible 
to them, e.g. how and when it was likely to befall themselves and those 
they loved, but also of what they had been taught about it by old-style 
contemplatives: e.g. that it was a gateway to another life. Such beliefs 
about death and its significance produced the feelings that coloured the 
ancient world, or at least that revised to some extent the way it had 
already been coloured by our inherited affective dispositions. But now 
‘we knowers’, we who have put forward the scientific view of the world 
as the truth about it, have destroyed the beliefs that established the 
significance of death and much else.** Human, All Too Human hoped 
that our ‘purifying knowledge’ would allow us destroyers of the old 
beliefs and colours to live as non-valuing spectators by weakening ‘the 
old motives of vehement desire’ and allowing the emergence of a ‘life 
more purified of affect’ than now exists. This is a far cry from The 
Gay Science, which in effect says that ‘we knowers’ must become ‘we 
thinking-feeling ones’, those who embody ‘the knowing and feeling form 
of existence’. Because it is feeling or affect that colours the world with 
value, the point is that those who have destroyed the old colours must 
give the world new ones. 

Why they are the ones who must do this eventually becomes clear in 
a passage that contains some of Nietzsche’s strongest praise of science. 
Those who ‘merely glance at [science] in passing’ are said to be 


terrified to see how here the most difficult is demanded and the best is done 
without praise and decorations. Indeed what one hears [in science] is, as among 
soldiers, mostly reproaches and harsh rebukes; for doing things well holds as the 
rule, failure the exception; but here as elsewhere the rule tends to keep quiet. 
This ‘severity of science’ has the same effect as the forms and good manners of 
the best society; it frightens the uninitiated. But whoever is used to it would 
never want to live anywhere else than in this bright, transparent, vigorous, 
electrified air. . .*° 


** Of course, the effect of that destruction is not recognized by most people for some 
time, as GS 125 emphasizes. 

*° GS 293. I do not want to suppress the fact that Nietzsche ends the last quoted 
sentence with a final description of the air in question—‘this manly air’—nor that this 
carries out the suggestion at the beginning of the passage that women in particular have 
the negative attitude towards science it describes, but ‘unfortunately also many artists’. 
The passage in effect explains why this would be the case with women since it claims 
science frightens the uninitiated, a position that was clearly forced upon women in 
Nietzsche’s time. What explains the artists’ attitude is another matter, and one much 
closer to Nietzsche’s main concerns here, since his ideal for art, as suggested in GS 99, is 
that of being ‘a companion-piece and completion of human knowledge and science’. GS 
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Those who are used to science, Nietzsche claims, ‘have their full 
strength’ only in this ‘severe and clear element’—‘here they can fly’. 
Elsewhere things ‘are not pure and airy enough for them’, and they 
suspect that ‘their best art would rightly profit no one and would give 
themselves no joy; that half of their lives would slip through their fingers 
among misunderstandings; that they would be required to exercise a 
great deal of caution, conceal things, be inhibited’. The remainder of the 
passage makes clear, for those with any doubt, that Nietzsche has been 
talking about himself, thus that his own ‘best art’ requires for its proper 
use the scientific view of things. 


Why, then, go down into those muddy waters where one has to swim and wade 
and get one’s wings dirty?—No, it is too hard for us to live there: is it our fault 
that we were born for the air, clean air, we rivals of the beams of light, and that 
we wish we could ride on ethereal dust specks like these beams—not away from 
the sun but toward the sun! That, however, we cannot do:—thus we want to do 
what we alone can do: bring light to the earth, be ‘the light of the earth!’ 


What ‘we cannot do’ (for reasons my account of perspectivism will 
shortly make clear) is embody Human, All Too Human’s ideal of purity. 
We cannot live as pure knowers of the world science reveals to us 
because science itself requires what is impure or ‘muddy’, what always 
pulls us back to the earth: passion or affect and therefore values. The last 
point is not made clear in this passage, which is devoted instead to 
expressing Nietzsche’s sympathy with his younger self, whose ideal he 
now repudiates, as well as the ideal with which he proposes to replace 
it: to ‘bring light to the earth, be “the light of the earth”’. The sense in 
which ‘we knowers’ must colour the world is the sense specified here: 
that ‘we alone’ can do it. But why can only those who flourish in the air 
of science, that is, who embrace a naturalistic view of things, ‘bring light 
to the earth’?®* I take Nietzsche’s point to be that science discloses the 
truth about the world, and that those who ignore or resist that truth will 
be presenting only a fantasy of the world, rather than lighting up the one 
that is there. He believes that ‘hitherto all valuations and ideals were 
built on ignorance of physics or in contradiction to it’,”’ using ‘physics’ 
in the sense of ‘natural science’, as Schopenhauer often does. Those who 


294 when read in conjunction with GS 59 suggests one explanation for artists (if we 
avoid being distracted by the reference to women that occurs in the latter passage as well). 


°° Kaufmann’s translation of ‘was wir einzig konnen’ as ‘what alone we can do’ keeps 
this question from surfacing by implying that Nietzsche’s point is solely about the only 
thing we can do and not also about what we alone can do. Although his translation may 
seem to fit the context better ‘we alone’ is also a possible translation of ‘wir einzig’, and 
once this is recognized a new line of questioning and interpretation opens up. 
87 GS 
335. 
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built values in that way did not simply colour or paint the world, gilding 
and staining the objects of nature; they painted over natural objects, 
obscuring or denying the truth about them. Both colouring and colour- 
ing over fulfil the task Nietzsche notoriously assigns philosophers—the 
‘creation’ or legislation of values**—but only the former in a way that is 
compatible with what he says ‘compels us to physics’ and elsewhere calls 
‘our virtue’: honesty.” 

How is the mere ‘colouring’ of objects of nature to be distinguished 
from painting over them? I take the latter to involve making false claims 
about things, the former to be a matter of presenting them in a certain 
light, which includes above all ‘allowing only perspectival views’ and 
therefore emphasizing or focusing on certain features at the expense 
of others. This and similar techniques ‘we should learn from artists’, 
Nietzsche tells us, ‘while being wiser than they are in other matters. For 
their refined power stops where art stops and life begins; but we want to 
be the poets of our life’.”” Artists continually glorify things and states 
‘whose value for human happiness is considered safe and secure’—their 
refined power consists precisely in knowing how to portray such things 
so as to provoke attraction or repulsion—but they themselves are not 
the appraisers of the things they gild and stain.”’ 

One might think of Nietzsche’s project in terms of Hume’s distinction 
between two species of moral philosophy. Abstruse or scientific philoso- 
phy aims at knowledge, at discovering the principles that determine our 
feelings and ‘make us approve or blame any particular object, action, or 
behavior’, whereas the aim of popular philosophy is practical; its prac- 
titioner is the painter rather than the anatomist of human values. Paint- 
ing virtue ‘in the most amiable colors’, and ‘borrowing all helps from 
poetry and eloquence’ to treat their subject in a manner ‘best fitted to 
please the imagination, and engage the affections’, philosophers of the 
second type ‘make us feel the difference between vice and virtue; they 
excite and regulate our sentiments’.” We could say that Nietzsche’s later 
work is devoted to being both the scientific anatomist and the painter of 
the world of human values, and that he does not think one can really be 
the former without to some extent being the latter as well. His anatomy 
of values follows Hume’s general approach, as I have in effect been 
arguing, but its ‘historical spirit’ distinguishes Nietzsche’s ‘physics’ or 
anatomy of values from that of its first practitioners, the ‘English psy- 
chologists’ he discusses at the beginning of Genealogy.’ Above all, 


8° BGE 211. GS 335; BGE 227. 

GS 299. "1 GS 85. 

Hume, An Enquiry concerning Human Understanding, 1-2. 
"GM 1. 4-2. 
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Nietzsche is aware of and desirous of understanding ‘the whole range of 
values and desiderata to date’.”* But he wants to be, and thinks he must 
be, the painter as well—he must at the very least select and focus our 
attention on some features rather than others, which will affect our 
feelings and value judgements (depending in part on which affective 
dispositions and value orientations we already have). 

But he obviously wants to do more than engage in the necessary 
amount of selectivity. Because the ideal of Human, All Too Human— 
that of being the pure spectator or the presenter of the pure spectacle, of 
‘immaculate knowledge’—is impossible, he has a choice between being 
the unwilling artist and conveyor of values decided on by others or 
becoming the willing painter and thus the ‘poet of our life’.”” Who or 
what determines how the painter paints, which features of the world to 
emphasize or veil, gild or stain?”® Not the anatomist, who only explains 
why people value what they do, and not the painter, who only gilds or 
stains things whose value is already assumed. Hume relies for his answer 
on ‘our common human nature’, but Nietzsche would regard that as 
a ‘construction’ of certain interests and previous decisions about what 
is really valuable. These decisions are always made, he claims, by ‘the 
rich and the idle’,”” where ‘idle’ only makes sense if he means the 
contemplatives: religious thinkers and philosophers. As an artist of 
the world of human values, his choice is between painting what has been 
determined as valuable either by the rich or by a previous breed of 
contemplative (as he was doing in Human, All Too Human) or finding 
a way to make his own decisions about how to paint things. This is the 
major project to which I believe the empiricist spirit and intellectual 
conscience he found in Schopenhauer’s philosophy eventually led 
Nietzsche, and is what makes his later philosophy ‘a companion-piece 
and completion of human knowledge and science’. But that is the 
beginning of another long story. 

To bring this one to a close, I will discuss briefly a doctrine that seems 
to constitute a major objection to my interpretation of Nietzsche, 
namely, his perspectivism. Usually treated as the claim that truth is 
relative to one’s perspective, the perspectivism found in Nietzsche’s later 
work seems to show that he abandoned the empiricism of Human, All 


4 GS 382. 

> The refrain that haunts Zarathustra—‘only fool, only poet’—indicates that the latter 
choice was not something Nietzsche could embrace without conflict. 

”€ | do not mean to imply that staining or negatively colouring and veiling go together. 
In fact, one of the major things Nietzsche thinks we learn from artists is how to make 
things more attractive by veiling them, because what attracts is precisely the desire to 


unveil. 
“GS 85: 
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Too Human and came to recognize science as ‘only a perspective’. 
According to my own interpretation, he recognized that he could not 
just be a scientist because science itself requires values. But isn’t this 
perspectivism? And doesn’t it show that he could no longer ‘privilege’ 
science in the way an empiricist does, that the whole distinction between 
facts and values I have been relying on must be called into question? My 
answer is that it is perspectivism, but that this doctrine as it appears in 
Nietzsche’s work does not have the implications claimed for it. 

The main point is that Nietzsche never says that truth is perspectival, 
only that knowing is. His longest and most important statement of 
perspectivism—Genealogy 111. 12—makes explicit that he calls knowing 
‘perspectival’ to help us guard against conceiving of it as ‘disinterested 
contemplation’. The latter conception of knowing, he claims, requires us 
to think (the equivalent of) a complete ‘absurdity’: ‘an eye that cannot 
possibly be thought, an eye that must not have any direction, in which 
the active and interpreting forces through which seeing first becomes 
seeing-something must be turned off, must be absent’. In claiming that 
‘there is only a perspective seeing, only a perspective knowing’, 
Nietzsche rejects the spectator conception he had taken over from 
Schopenhauer’s account of aesthetic contemplation and used in Human, 
All Too Human as a model of knowing (and living) after the acquisition 
of a scientific world-view. Stripped of its visual metaphor, Nietzsche’s 
perspectivism is the claim that all knowing is ‘interested’, rooted in 
affect, in the will. But the impossibility of disinterested knowing obvi- 
ously does not follow from the fact that seeing is perspectival. What, 
then, is Nietzsche’s basis for this doctrine? It is, I submit, his naturalistic 
understanding of the intellect, which is very similar to the one he 
originally derived from Schopenhauer, according to which human cog- 
nitive capacities exist because of the evolutionary advantage they confer. 
No such advantage is conferred by attending to any and all features of 
reality. Instead, the intellect must be directed to certain features—for 
instance, those most relevant to human survival and reproduction. And 
it is precisely affect—interest, emotion, feeling, passion—that turns the 
mind in a particular direction, focusing its attention on certain features 
of reality and pushing it to register them as important.”* Nietzsche’s 
claim is that knowledge is only acquired when the intellect is so pushed 
and focused; his perspectivism is a metaphorical formulation of this 
empirical claim about knowledge. We know that seeing cannot be 


** A contemporary source for this view is Antonio Damacio, Descartes’ Error: Emo- 
tion, Reason and the Human Brain (New York: G. P. Putnam, 1994). For a view of 
emotions very similar to the one I am attributing to Nietzsche, see Jennifer Robinson, 
‘Startle’, Journal of Philosophy, 92 (1995), 53-74. 
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without a direction supplied by the body based on our empirical knowl- 
edge of the eye. Likewise, we know that knowing cannot be without a 
direction supplied by the will based on our empirical knowledge of the 
intellect. 

But if perspectivism is itself an empirical doctrine, it cannot challenge 
empiricism, or show that science is ‘only a perspective’ in any sense 
that is incompatible with the claim that science discloses the ‘true nature 
of the world’.”” The view that it can show this must be based on the 
assumption that perspectivism is an a priori doctrine. I myself once 
interpreted it that way.’”” However, I recognized that, precisely because 
it was a priori, it had no substantive implications about knowledge: 
since it only ruled out a conception of knowing that we could recognize 
a priori as absurd, it did not rule out a kind of knowledge which we 
could really want or for which we could have any real use. It certainly 
could not show that truth, hence the nature of the world, is indexed 
to (depends upon) perspectives. I was never happy about precluding 
Nietzsche’s use of the metaphor of perspective from saying something 
substantive about knowledge, but, given my interpretation of per- 
spectivism as an a priori doctrine, I could not see how it could be both 
a substantive thesis about knowledge and a thesis Nietzsche could have 
reason to accept. Those who believe perspectivism challenges the claim 
that science discloses the ‘true nature of the world’ must think that 
both can be true. But it is very difficult to see how, once the depth of 
Nietzsche’s empiricism is recognized. This much at least is clear: 
perspectivism cannot provide a way of explaining how Nietzsche gave 
up the empiricism of Human, All Too Human; only if he has an 
independent reason to abandon empiricism could he consistently hold 
that perspectivism is a substantive a priori truth about knowledge, 
which is what it has to be to challenge empiricism. 

Suppose, then, that it is an empirical thesis about knowledge. How 
does that allow us to avoid attributing to Nietzsche the claim that truth 
is perspectival? After all, he claims that the more perspectives we bring 
to bear on a matter, the more complete our concept of the object, our 
‘objectivity’, will be, and ‘objectivity’ here seems to mean the same as 
‘grasp of the objective features of reality’, i.e. of truth. Doesn’t that 


”” As Nietzsche called it in HA 1. 29. That he recognizes the point I have made in the 
text seems to me clear from BGE 15. A well-marked book in Nietzsche’s library contains 
what I take to be the clear source for BGE 15 (A. Spir, Denken und Wirklichkeit (Leipzig: 
Findel, 1877), 1. 135), which makes it even clearer that the argument is the one I have 
given in the text. Spir, the ‘distinguished logician’ quoted in HA 1. 18, influenced a 
number of the formulations in the first part of BGE and is clearly a major source for 
Nietzsche’s knowledge of Hume. 

'0° Nietzsche on Truth and Philosophy, ch. 5. 
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mean that complete objectivity or truth depends on viewing an object 
from all perspectives, that to the extent we do not or cannot do that, we 
have access only to a partial truth, one in need of completion by other 
perspectives? Tempting as that interpretation is, it should be resisted. 
Not to do so is to saddle Nietzsche’s perspectivism with endless prob- 
lems about self-reference, and endless new attempts to avoid them, 
which is like fiddling while Rome burns. That may seem like fun to 
some; to me, it seems like frittering away one’s time while the real 
problems go wanting. One way to resist is to admit that every perspec- 
tive is indeed partial or one-sided, and that it therefore cannot reveal 
everything there is to know (all of the truths) about any object or matter, 
but to deny that what it does reveal is any less true, only partially true, 
or necessarily in need of completion by what can be revealed by other 
perspectives. 

Different affects make different aspects of reality salient and focus our 
attention on them, so that other features disappear from view—that is 
why perspectives are partial or ‘one-sided’. But that gives us no basis for 
denying that our affects give access to truth, that the features to which 
they call our attention are really there, are ‘objective’ features of the 
world whether we notice them or not.'”’ If our ideal is to know as many 
features of an object as possible, it will be important to view it from as 
many different perspectives (sets of affects) as possible. But why should 
that be our epistemological ideal? It certainly was not Nietzsche’s. He 
suggests that scholars usually serve knowledge by being locked into their 
own ‘nook’ or perspective, their own set of interests, to such an extent 
that they usually damage themselves as human beings.’” The narrow- 
ness of a perspective by itself in no way keeps one from discovering 
truth, though it certainly means that there will be other truths one will 
be unable to discover. But no truth at all can be discovered without the 
narrowing of focus that comes with a perspective. That is Nietzsche’s 
point. Whether the truths accessible from one’s current perspective need 
supplementing by other perspectives really depends on what one is 
trying to find out and what that perspective is. If the perspective is, for 


'°! Nor is it to deny that some perspectives give distorted views of their objects. See 
Brian Leiter, ‘Perspectivism in Nietzsche’s Genealogy of Morals’, in Richard Schacht 
(ed.), Nietzsche, Genealogy, Morality (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1994), 
esp. 343-52. 

102 GS 366. If knowledge or scholarship often requires being locked into a perspective, 
the objectivity Nietzsche requires of philosophers involves the reverse: the ability to move 
from one perspective to another to ‘have and not have one’s affects’ (BGE 284), hence ‘to 
control one’s pro and con’ (GM 111. 12). But that is because the philosopher’s primary 
task is not the discovery of truth, but the creation of new values (BGE 253). See the 
section entitled ‘Knowledge’ in my article on Nietzsche in Edward Craig (ed.), Routledge 
Encyclopaedia of Philosophy (London: Routledge, forthcoming) for more on this. 
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instance, the interests and concerns of the typical middle-aged white 
American male, and the object of investigation is the health of 
Americans, other perspectives will of course be necessary—not because 
the middle-aged white American male only sees things that are partially 
true (or true from his perspective) but because there are too many things 
that he is likely to ignore or overlook that will become apparent 
from certain other—fairly obvious—perspectives. Even if some truths 
are unlikely to be discovered from his own perspective, however, 
perspectivism gives no reason to deny that he can recognize these truths 
once they are called to his attention—depending, of course, on his 
concerns and affects. But the affects that will allow him to recognize the 
truth when presented by an equal in his profession differ from those that 
will allow him to discover it himself. All of which is relevant to why 
science needs democracy, as Nietzsche himself was well aware. Under- 
stood as an empirical thesis, perspectivism has precisely that implica- 
tion. But it in no way implies that science is itself a perspective that needs 
supplementation from some other form of knowledge.” A perspective is 
a set of affects, whereas science is a practice, and, under democratic 
circumstances, one that allows and encourages different perspectives to 
be brought to bear in the service of knowledge. 

It follows that perspectives do not constitute their objects, but merely 
reveal them. But if we have no access to these objects except through our 
perspectives, how do we know that they are there independently of our 
perspectives? Because our best empirical theories tell us they are. Of 
course, these theories too reflect our perspectives, but that is no problem 
for holding that the objects known through these perspectives exist quite 
independently of them (of our affects). Only if we ignore Nietzsche’s 
empiricism will we find a problem here. We have already seen that 
perspectives do create a world, but it is not the world of nature, whose 
‘true nature’ science discloses. It is rather ‘the world that concerns 
human beings’, the coloured world that is the projection of our affect 
onto the first world. This is the world that science needs for its comple- 
tion. Nietzsche no longer considers this second world an ‘error’ because 
he now rejects as absurd the spectator ideal of objectivity that had made 
all valuing seem non-objective and unjust, but he does sometimes call it 
a ‘fiction’,'’* which it is when measured against the world disclosed by 
science. 

A critic of my earlier interpretation has cited Nietzsche’s claim that 


3 GS 373 may seem to imply that science does need such supplementation. Read 
carefully in the light of the interpretation offered in this essay, however, the passage 
claims only that science cannot provide meaning or value. 

' See BGE 34. 
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‘we want to be the poets of our life’ in opposition to my denial that 
human knowledge necessarily falsifies."°’ To be sure, if we want to think 
of ourselves as the poets or creators of the world that is the object of 
knowledge, we will have to think of that world as a falsification (though 
it will be difficult to say of what). But that world, I am claiming, is one 
Nietzsche thinks we discover rather than create, even though we dis- 
cover it only by means of our affective perspectives, and it is a delusion 
to think we created it. It is also a delusion, as Nietzsche tells us, for a 
poet to think of herself as a mere spectator or discoverer of a life she has 
actually created. But that is a delusion philosophers will need to worry 
about avoiding only if they give up trying to be merely anatomists of 
beliefs and values and also engage with Nietzsche in the other project of 
his ‘gay science’, that of learning actually ‘to be the poets of our life’*’°— 
of that other world, Hume’s ‘new creation’, the world that concerns us, 
the world of values that is the projection of our feelings.'”” 


’ Lanier Anderson, ‘Overcoming Charity: The Case of Maudemarie Clark’s 
Nietzsche on Truth and Philosophy’, Nietzsche-Studien, 25 (1996), 333. 

'% GS 299; my emphasis. 

'"” This essay owes a great deal to discussion with Simon Blackburn and the other 
participants in his NEH Seminar ‘Emotion and Objectivity’, especially Christopher 
Williams and Daniel Jacobson, and to the support and patience of Connie Jones and 
Christopher Janaway. 
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Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, and the 
Redemption of Life through Art 


IVAN SOLL 


1. NIETZSCHE’S CONFESSIONS OF PAST SINS 


Towards the end of his working life, Nietzsche used the occasion of 
writing a new preface to his first book, The Birth of Tragedy, to distance 
himself publicly from past errors and allegiances. In this aptly titled 
‘Attempt at a Self-Criticism’, he rejected his earlier adherence to the 
ideas of Kant and Schopenhauer and his worshipful admiration of 
Richard Wagner. This preface was part of a general campaign waged 
by Nietzsche later in his life to dissociate himself from some of those 
who had most importantly influenced him. In part, these renunciations 
marked real differences that had always existed between Nietzsche and 
the others in question, and real changes that had occurred in Nietzsche’s 
thinking. But they also obscured important, continuing influences that 
Nietzsche wanted to mask from his readers and himself. 

In particular, Nietzsche was motivated to minimize, marginalize, and 
repress the influence that Schopenhauer had exerted and continued to 
exert upon his thinking.’ First, he tended to exaggerate their differences 
and suppress their similarities because of Richard Wagner’s enthusiasm 
for Schopenhauer. Since Nietzsche was involved in a protracted and 
painful process of working his way free of his initially worshipful and 
submissive relationship to Wagner, he brought to his critical re- 
evaluation of Schopenhauer, Wagner’s favourite philosopher, the same 
monolithic repudiation that he had needed to escape from Wagner’s 


’ I have discussed the problematic nature of Nietzsche’s relationship to Schopenhauer 
and the dubiousness of his later denials of the importance and continuance of 
Schopenhauer’s influence upon him in two essays: ‘The Hopelessness of Hedonism and 
the Will to Power’, International Studies in Philosophy, 18 (1986), 97-112, and ‘Pessi- 
mism and the Tragic View of Life: Reconsiderations of Nietzsche’s Birth of Tragedy’, in 
Robert C. Solomon and Kathleen Marie Higgins (eds.), Reading Nietzsche (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1988), 104-31. 
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oppressive shadow. While such extreme distancing is understandable as 
a means to establish one’s autonomy against the threat posed by a 
domineering figure, like Wagner, it is harder to justify, or recognize, in 
the context of dealing with a figure who, like Schopenhauer, did not 
threaten Nietzsche in quite the same way.” 

Secondly, Nietzsche’s tendency to repress the importance of 
Schopenhauer’s influence on his work is a result of a campaign to 
present himself as being an extremely original thinker, and thus not 
massively influenced by anyone—a campaign that increased in hyper- 
bole and shrillness as time passed and his work did not receive the 
attention it deserved.’ 

Although Nietzsche’s preface contains, as its title suggests, some 
strikingly forceful self-criticism, it also contains, like many of his other 
writings about himself, some strikingly forceful self-promotion. There is 
no contradiction in this combination. This ‘self-criticism’, like much 
self-criticism, is the criticism of an earlier and superseded self—and thus 
quite compatible with the promotion of one’s present self. Nietzsche 
confesses his past sins, but as sins that have passed, and proudly calls 
attention to their passage: 


Today I find [The Birth of Tragedy] an impossible book: I consider it badly 
written, ponderous, embarrassing, image-mad and image-confused, sentimen- 
tal, in places saccharine to the point of effeminacy, uneven in tempo, without 
the will to logical cleanliness, very convinced and therefore disdainful of proof, 
mistrustful even of the propriety of proof, a book for initiates. 


[He finds it] a first book, also in every bad sense of that label. In spite of the 
problem which seems congenial to old age, the book is marked by every defect 
of youth with its ‘length in excess’ and its ‘storm and stress’.’ 


* Despite some clear indications of implausibility, there has been a lamentable ten- 
dency among otherwise astute commentators to accept at face value Nietzsche’s hyper- 
bolic rejections of Schopenhauer. See my “The Hopelessness of Hedonism and the Will to 
Power’, 98-103. 

> This tendency to self-promotion reaches a climax in EH (1888), his most sustained 
appraisal of himself. There he asks, ‘Who before me among the philosophers was at all 
a psychologist?’, and replies, ‘There was before me no psychology.’ And he entitles some 
of his chapter headings ‘Why I am so Clever’, ‘Why I am so Wise’, ‘Why I Write such 
Good Books’, and ‘Why I am a Destiny’. While there is certainly a strong element of irony 
in these titles, they are not meant just ironically. Nor can they be simply dimissed, as they 
have by some, as products of an immediately preceding mental breakdown. They are 
rather at the crest of a campaign of self-promotion that goes back at least to GM (1887), 
where he writes, “The project is to traverse with quite novel questions, and as though with 
new eyes, the enormous, distant, and so well hidden land of morality ...and does this 
not mean virtually to discover this land for the first time?’ (preface, 7). There are many 
indications of this tendency to self-praise even earlier, in Thus Spoke Zarathustra (1883- 


* BT, ‘Attempt at a Self-Criticism’, 3; my emphasis. Throughout this essay I have 
used Walter Kaufmann’s translations of Nietzsche’s works, with occasional minor 
modifications. * Ibid. 2; my emphasis. 
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2. LOOKING AT ART THROUGH THE LENS OF LIFE 


While Nietzsche distanced himself from the youthful defects of his first 
book, he did not reject it completely: 


On the other hand... it is a proven book, I mean one that in any case satisfied 
‘the best minds of the time.’... Still, I do not want to suppress entirely how 
disagreeable it now seems to me, how strange it appears now, after sixteen 
years—before a much older, a hundred times more demanding, but by no means 
colder eye which has not become a stranger to the task which this audacious 
book dared to tackle for the first time: to look at science in the perspective of the 
artist, but at art in that of life.° 


Thus, as late as 1886, just two years before he stopped writing, he 
proudly presents the project of his very first book as one that he 
originated and endorses it as one that is still important to him. Despite 
his dissatisfactions with various aspects of his first work, he still con- 
siders its programme or task to be valid. 

Nietzsche regrets that ‘in those days I still lacked the courage (or 
immodesty?) to permit myself in every way an individual language of my 
own for such individual views and hazards—and that instead I tried 
laboriously to express by means of Schopenhauerian and Kantian for- 
mulas strange and new valuations which were basically at odds with 
Kant’s and Schopenhauer’s spirit and taste!’’ Nietzsche’s denial here of 
any substantial influence by Schopenhauer (or anyone else) serves his 
claims to originality. 

What is to be understood by his pregnant phrase ‘to look at science in 
the perspective of the artist, but art in that of life’? What is the content 
of this project, to which Nietzsche adhered throughout his life, and 
which he claimed to have originated? Looking at science in the perspec- 
tive of the artist is linked to Nietzsche’s rejection of the notion that we 
pursue science for the sake of science, or knowledge for the sake of 
knowledge. Throughout his works Nietzsche questioned and rejected 
the idea that human beings are really interested in truth or knowledge 
for its own sake. He argued against the idea that we have an autono- 
mous and irreducible cognitive drive, a desire to know for no other 
reason than to know. He denies that knowledge is an end in itself and 


° BT was published in 1872; the preface to the 2nd edition, ‘Attempt at a Self- 
Criticism’, in 1886. The quotation is from sect. 2. The German word Optik, translated 
by Kaufmann as ‘perspective’, also means ‘lens’. 

” BT, ‘Attempt at a Self-Criticism’, 6. A couple of years later, in EH, one of the last 
books Nietzsche wrote, he repeats this claim, that it is only some superficial features of 
the formulation of his ideas in BT that create the misleading impression that he had, even 
in his early work, much in common with Schopenhauer. But by then he has become even 
more exaggeratedly dismissive: ‘The cadaverous perfume of Schopenhauer sticks only to 
a few formulas’ (EH, ‘The Birth of Tragedy’, 1). 
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desired as such. He often argues that knowledge—and thus science and 
truth—serve more profound and fundamental ends, that they are essen- 
tially instrumental! in nature.* 

Similarly, for Nietzsche, considering art in the perspective of life is 
associated with a rejection of the idea of ‘l’art pour l’art’, the idea that 
art has its end in itself.* The formulation of the project, as looking at 
science through the perspective of art, but art through that of life, lends 
itself to the misunderstanding that Nietzsche views art as occupying 
a position between science and life, that art stands to science as life 
stands to art. Nietzsche is not, however, really arguing that science 
immediately serves only art, and art, in turn, serves life. He is suggesting 
rather that science, like art, serves life. He is proposing that we approach 
science as being like art in a number of important and not generally 
recognized ways, but principally in that science, like art, serves not itself, 
but our basic needs, which are those of life. This entails an investigation 
of art in the wider context of life, that is, an analysis of the function of 
art in life and of the value, or potential value, of art in this wider 
context. 

In approaching art in this way, Nietzsche is simply treating it the way 
he treats other important human phenomena—science and cognitive 
activity in general, morals, philosophy, social theory, and religion—not 
as autonomous realms with their ends in themselves, as things valuable 
for their own sake, but as tools created by the basic interests and 
instincts of life for the purpose of promoting themselves. His philosophy 
of art is just one part of an overarching naturalism that grounds the 
value of any aspect of culture in the way it serves our most basic needs 
as living creatures. 

Moreover, though Nietzsche conjoins his renunciation of Schopen- 
hauer with claims about the uniqueness of his project, a consideration of 
art through the lens of life is exactly what Schopenhauer offers in his 
philosophy. This is not to deny the important differences between 
Schopenhauer’s and Nietzsche’s theories of art, some of which will be 
investigated in this essay. But Nietzsche’s claim, that he was the first to 
look at art in the perspective of life, rings hollow, not only because of the 
existence of possible predecessors of whom he was ignorant, or whom 
he might have forgotten, but because of the unmistakable involvement 
of Schopenhauer, his former ‘master’, in the same enterprise—a prece- 


"e.g. ‘I do not believe that a “drive to knowledge” is the father of philosophy; but 


rather that another drive has, here as elsewhere, employed understanding {and misunder- 
standing) as a mere instrument’ (BGE 6). 

” See TI, ‘Skirmishes of an Untimely Man’, 24: ‘Art is the great stimulus to life: how 
could one understand it as purposeless, as aimless, as !’art pour l'art?’ 
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dent that Nietzsche would have had to repress in order to think that his 
own project with respect to art was unique. 

This striking repression of a clear commonality is evidence of the 
general unreliability of Nietzsche’s repudiation of Schopenhauer. Many 
of Nietzsche’s positions, as well as his spirit, may well be so sharply 
at odds with Schopenhauer’s as to warrant his general view of 
Schopenhauer as his ‘antipode’.'? On the crucial issue of one’s basic 
attitude towards life, for Nietzsche the issue that defines us most essen- 
tially as persons and thinkers, he opposes his own affirmation of life to 
Schopenhauer’s pessimistic rejection of it. Nevertheless, even given this 
basic opposition, there are still debts and affinities that Nietzsche sup- 
presses. And Nietzsche’s reluctance to admit such debts and affinities 
serves his attempt to establish his own uniqueness, originality, and 
importance. 


3. ART AS A PALLIATIVE: SCHOPENHAUER’S PESSIMISM 


Schopenhauer considers what the function and value of art might be in 
the context of life, which he views as ineluctably fraught throughout 
with frustration and suffering. He views this suffering as the direct 
consequence of our volitional nature, that is, of our being creatures who 
have wants and desires. Correspondingly, he views art as ameliorating 
the human condition by bringing about or facilitating an aesthetic 
experience or attitude, in which our wants, desires, and practical in- 
volvement with the world—and thus the suffering that inevitably 
attends them—are suspended. He presents art as a palliative to human 
existence conceived pessimistically."’ 

Schopenhauer first presents his argument for pessimism in the course 
of his explanation of the value of art. That it first appears there is not 
surprising, for his pessimism and his theory of art are closely entwined. 
His argument for pessimism is as follows: 


All willing springs from lack, from deficiency, and thus from suffering. Fulfil- 
ment brings this to an end; yet for one wish that is fulfilled there remain at least 
ten that are denied. Further, desiring lasts a long time, demands and requests go 


'© See the section ‘We Antipodes’, in NcW (written in 1888), which is a reworked 
version of ‘What is Romanticism?’ from the 2nd edition of GS 370 (book v, 1887). Also 
the sections ‘The Birth of Tragedy’ and ‘Why I am so Wise’, in EH (written in 1888). 

"' Schopenhauer’s philosophy of art is presented in vol. i, book 3 of his major work, 
The World as Will and Representation, and in those essays in vol. ii that serve as 
supplements to the third book. His argument for pessimism is presented for the first time 
in vol. i, book 3, §38, and again in the early sections of book 4, particularly §57. See also 
vol. ii, ch. 46: ‘On the Vanity and Suffering of Life’. 
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on to infinity; fulfilment is short and meted out sparingly. But even the satisfac- 
tion that one finally gets is only apparent; the wish fulfilled at once makes way 
for a new one; the former is a known delusion, the latter a delusion not as yet 
known. No attained object of willing can give a satisfaction that lasts and no 
longer declines; but it is always like the alms thrown to a beggar, which 
reprieves him today so that his misery may be prolonged until tomorrow. 
Therefore, so long as our consciousness is filled by our will, so long as we are 
given up to the throng of desires with its constant hopes and fears, so long as we 
are the subject of willing, we never obtain lasting happiness or peace... . care 
for the constantly demanding will, no matter in what form, continually fills and 
moves consciousness; but without peace and calm, true well-being is absolutely 
impossible. Thus the subject of willing is constantly lying on the revolving wheel 
of Ixion, is always drawing water in the sieve of the Danaids, and is the eternally 
thirsting Tantalus.” 


The argument of Schopenhauer’s pessimism rests upon two major 
ideas, both of them open to criticism. The first, expressed in the initial 
sentence of this passage, is that to desire is ipso facto to suffer. The idea 
seems to be that a condition of one’s wanting something is that one does 
not have what one wants, because it makes no sense to strive to possess 
what one already has. The object that one wants must be wanting; to 
want something is to lack what one wants. Thus, one must lack what- 
ever one desires, and consequently suffer the lack of what one desires— 
at least while desiring it. When Schopenhauer repeats his argument 
for pessimism in book 4 of the World as Will and Representation, he 
asserts, “The basis of all willing is need, lack, and hence pain.’ He is not 
committed to the erroneous view that we only want what we really need, 
but only to the view that to will something is at least to perceive it as 
something that, at least in some sense, one needs and thus as something 
one lacks. And to feel the lack of something is, at least in some sense, to 
suffer this lack, and thus to suffer. 

One might object to the idea that we can want only what we do not 
have or will only what is currently not the case. This idea has an initial 
plausibility. It seems that one indeed cannot meaningfully strive to 
possess what one already possesses or to realize what is already the case. 
Yet though we may not be able meaningfully to strive to realize what is 
already the case, it is not so clear that we cannot will or want what is 
already the case. We do sometimes say, and believe, that we are exactly 
where we want to be, or doing exactly what we want to be doing, or 
with the person with whom we want to be. The apparent cogency of 
such thoughts raises the question of whether willing or wanting can be 
identified with striving, as Schopenhauer does in constructing his pessi- 


 WWR i, §38, 196. 
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mistic view of human existence. If not all willing is striving, then not all 
of it arises from an experience of a need or lack, and thus not all willing 
can be connected to the notion of suffering. 

Not even all striving requires an as-yet-unrealized goal. While it 
makes no sense to strive to realize or bring about what one knows is 
already the case, it is perfectly coherent to strive to maintain the status 
quo. 

Still, it might be argued that, even if not all willing is a striving for 
what one does not have, much or most of it is, and this common sort of 
willing is ipso facto suffering. But is it? Although one ‘suffers’ all of 
one’s lacks and needs in the minimal sense of undergoing them, it is not 
at all clear that one suffers them in the stronger sense of feeling any real 
pain or discomfort in the process.’’ And it is this stronger sense that is 
required to support Schopenhauer’s pessimistic view of the human con- 
dition. Although one obviously suffers some lacks and needs in the 
stronger sense, it is not clear that one suffers all of one’s needs in this 
way. Just consider the pleasure that one regularly experiences while 
making fair progress towards an as yet unrealized goal. 

The second idea used by Schopenhauer to support his pessimism is 
that only lasting satisfaction is real satisfaction. The initial plausibility of 
this idea rests upon our feeling that, depending upon the particular 
context, upon the length and difficulty of the struggle towards an end 
and the duration of the satisfaction, a particular satisfaction might 
be too transient to count as a real satisfaction. But Schopenhauer 
tries to extend this legitimate, context-bound notion of an all-too-short 
satisfaction and suggest the much more general and less plausible, de- 
contextualized notion that any satisfaction that comes to an end, no 
matter how long it lasts, is not a real satisfaction. It is this latter idea that 
is implicit in his claims that ‘the satisfaction that one finally gets is only 
apparent’, that, once ‘the wish fulfilled makes way for a new one’, it 
becomes a ‘known delusion’, and that the new one is ‘a delusion not as 
yet known [as such]’. 

Also implicit in these claims is the dubious assumption that one hopes 
in each desire for a satisfaction that will not only last for ever, but will 
so completely satisfy us that we will desire nothing more. When a 
satisfaction achieved does not bring an end to all further desiring, it is 
supposed to reveal itself as a delusion. This would follow, however, only 


'S There is even a sense of ‘suffering’ that fails to entail not only having any negative 
experiences, but even having any kind of experiences at all. In this sense one can ‘suffer’ 
a bad reputation without suffering from it (just as one can ‘enjoy’ a good one without 
deriving enjoyment from it), that is, without becoming aware of what one’s reputation is, 
and without having one’s life experience affected by it. 
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if each desire aimed ultimately at the cessation and transcendence of all 
desire. But there is little reason to accept Schopenhauer’s notion that we 
hope to find in the fulfilment of each desire a satisfaction without end 
and even the cessation of all further desire. 

There is reason to resist Schopenhauer’s suggestion that a satisfaction 
that lasts is one that brings an end to all desire, at least while it lasts. If, 
having just eaten something, one still desires to eat, it is arguable that the 
food was not satisfying, for it did not satisfy one’s hunger. But, if having 
just had sex, one wants to eat or read something, there is no reason to 
think that the sex was not satisfying. 

Satisfactions of desires are specific to particular desires. Thus the 
continuation or appearance of other desires does not at all show that a 
satisfaction was illusory or evanescent. Schopenhauer’s pessimism relies 
upon an untenable suppression of the irreducible plurality of desires and 
their satisfactions. | 

Even the reappearance of the same desire, that is, of a desire to do 
or experience something again, does not indicate that the prior satisfac- 
tion was a delusion. To want something again may be to want finally 
to achieve a satisfaction that was previously denied, but it can also 
indicate that one wants to repeat a real satisfaction. My wish to return 
to Florence, to eat once again some of my favourite Tuscan dishes in 
some of my favourite restaurants, and to see old friends is not a sign that 
my former experience of them provided no real satisfaction. On the 
contrary, such wishes for return and repetition are usually predicated 
upon a feeling that the previous experiences provided significant 
satisfactions. 

Moreover, the fact that, after having achieved the satisfaction of a 
particular desire, I experience other desires and dissatisfactions does not 
even show that the particular satisfaction in question has ceased to 
satisfy. Certain satisfactions, for example those related to meaningful 
achievements, may actually last one’s entire life. There is no reason to 
think that one’s having continuing sources of satisfactions throughout 
one’s life precludes experiencing further dissatisfactions. 

The specious plausibility of Schopenhauer’s position relies upon the 
fact that sometimes we may entertain the unrealistic hope that the 
fulfilment of a particular desire will satisfy us in an extremely broad and 
lasting manner. We do sometimes convince ourselves that if we only 
could have the love of a particular person, or a particularly attractive 
occupation, or financial security, we would have ‘everything we want’ 
and would ‘want for nothing more’—that everything else would some- 
how take care of itself. But though we sometimes harbour such un- 
bounded and unfounded hopes, we do not do so generally. This 
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all-too-human tendency occasionally to indulge in such totalizing 
idealization of a prospective satisfaction does not at all support 
Schopenhauer’s contention that the inevitable failure of a satisfaction to 
be a permanent panacea shows it not to be a real satisfaction. 

Schopenhauer’s claim that we harbour exaggerated hopes with 
respect to the satisfaction of each individual desire might be somewhat 
more plausibly reformulated as a view about the ultimate end of our 
desires considered collectively. Even if one does not hope that the 
fulfilment of each particular desire will result in the cessation of all 
desire, one might still have that as one’s ultimate goal. After all, an ideal 
state of being has been traditionally conceived in philosophy and the- 
ology as one in which one has all that one needs and therefore no 
desires." Still, there are reasons to doubt that even the ultimate goal of 
the life of desire is the transcendence of all desire. Do we really want to 
be free of hunger and lust? Do we not rather lament the loss or diminu- 
tion of our appetites? Though any desire entails the possibility of its 
frustration, removing it also removes the possibility of the pleasure 
associated with its satisfaction. Despite the suggestions of Schopenhauer 
and others, who have presented desire in a wholly negative way, as an 
unhappy and unwanted state that we want simply to be rid of, we 
should not forget that the removal of appetites is not the same as their 
satisfaction. Simply not being hungry, thirsty, or lustful is not really the 
same as satisfying one’s hunger, thirst, or lust. Desire—and the attend- 
ant possibility of disappointment and frustration—is the price of the 
possibility of its satisfaction. And it is far from clear that we take it, or 
even should take it, to be a bad bargain.” 


4. ART AS A PALLIATIVE WITHOUT PESSIMISM 


I have just argued, in rebuttal of Schopenhauer’s pessimism, (1) that the 
condition of desiring is not ipso facto a condition of suffering; (2) that 
there are satisfactions which, though they do not last for ever, last long 


‘* For example, Descartes writes in his Third Meditation: ‘But if I were independent of 
anything else and were the author of my own being, I would doubt nothing, I would 
experience no desires, and finally I would lack no perfection. For I would have endowed 
myself with all those perfections of which I had any notion, and thus I would be God 
himself’ (Meditations on First Philosophy (1641), trans. L. Lafleur (Indianapolis: Library 
of Liberal Arts, 1951). 

'S [ have discussed negative views of the life of desire, including Schopenhauer’s, 
defending a life in which one tries to satisfy one’s desires as opposed to one in which one 
tries to reduce or eliminate one’s desires, in an essay, ‘On Desire and its Discontents’, 
Ratio, NS 2 (1989), 169-84. 
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enough to count as real satisfactions and not just delusions; and (3) that 
it is not obvious that we want, or even should want, to transcend the life 
of desire, despite its inevitable vulnerability to frustration. Nevertheless, 
it seems clear that the life of desire and the will is inevitably fraught with 
some frustration, which, even if not as omnipresent as Schopenhauer 
suggests, is still considerable and not completely avoidable. And he is 
surely right in pointing out that it contains no final and complete 
satisfaction, but demands ever-renewed efforts and striving. Even if life, 
characterized by these fundamental conditions of desire, is not the 
unmitigated hell that he takes it to be, neither is it a paradise free of all 
effort and defeat. To desire is to open oneself to at least some disap- 
pointment. We never get all that we want, nor always get what we want 
as soon as we want it, nor ever become completely free of want. The life 
of the will, even if not completely awful, is clearly imperfect and fraught 
with difficulty. 

Although Schopenhauer presents art as a palliative to the essential 
suffering of human life, a suffering entailed by the fundamental fact that 
life is essentially a matter of desiring and willing, the plausibility of this 
sort of theory of art does not depend upon the plausibility of his extreme 
pessimism. Inasmuch as the life of willing and striving inevitably con- 
tains some difficulty and disappointment, it makes sense to postulate, as 
Schopenhauer does, a need to transcend it or retreat from it occasion- 
ally. If one’s everyday existence were horrendous, that would account 
for one’s need for vacations. But the need for travel is understandable 
even where one’s everyday existence is quite tolerable or even pleasant. 
Our need to transcend or suspend everyday concerns does not necessar- 
ily depend upon such concerns being inevitably disastrous or even 
unpleasant. Sometimes one wants to take a break even from a labour of 
love or a place or person one loves and delights in. Sometimes one wants 
to go somewhere else or do something else for a while, not because one’s 
location or occupation is insufferable or entails any suffering at all, but 
just for a change. 

Schopenhauer finds art to involve a suspension of our usual engage- 
ment with the world, motivated by a desire to suspend our normal 
wanting and striving. While he grounds this desire in an extreme and 
dubious pessimism, which posits the predominance of pain and suffering 
in all willing and desiring, he need not have done so. He could have 
grounded the desire to transcend everyday existence, which consists in 
great part in a practical involvement with the world, in the much more 
modest and tenable view that such involvement entails some frustration, 
toil, and suffering. And perhaps also in the notion that change, as long 
as it is not clearly for the worse, is attractive in itself. The virtue of art 
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cannot consist in the redemption of life, if life is not in need of redemp- 
tion, but it may still consist in the amelioration of life. 

Schopenhauer’s theory of art is actually only one of a number of 
‘distance theories’ of art, all of which locate the essence and value of art 
in a disengagement from the world of practical concerns and action." 
One need only consider the obvious fact that other cogent and promi- 
nent versions of this theory are not grounded in any sort of pessimism 
to see that a theory of art like Schopenhauer’s does not need such a 
grounding. But if such disengagement from the life of striving and 
willing does not liberate us from an otherwise ubiquitous suffering, in 
what does its value consist? 

Typically, proponents of distance theories of art have not appealed, as 
I just have, to the intrinsic value of transcending the everyday, of variety 
and change for its own sake. They have tended to locate its value in 
some sort of hedonistic or cognitive gain, that is, in its facilitation of 
increased pleasure or happiness, or greater knowledge and insight, or 
both. A distance theorist must argue only that a disengagement from 
practical concerns enhances our pleasure (or knowledge), not that it 
relieves us from an otherwise abysmal condition of suffering (or igno- 
rance) that inevitably accompanies practical involvement with the 
world. It is enough to argue that there is a special satisfaction or insight 
to be found in the awareness of visual forms, sounds, or events, 
unencumbered by the necessity of any practical response to them. 

Such other versions of the distance theory cannot, however, accord as 
great a value to art as Schopenhauer’s. If Schopenhauer had shown that 
the life of the will were as bad as he claims, and that art was a principal, 
if not the only, way of removing ourselves from its otherwise ubiquitous 
toils, he would have shown art to have enormous value. 


5. THE WORLD AS WILL AND REPRESENTATION 
(THAT SERVES THE WILL) 


In addition to claiming that practical involvement with the world en- 
tails an unrelieved suffering, Schopenhauer argues that it is the direct 
and unavoidable consequence of what we most fundamentally and 


‘© Two notable examples of this sort of theory in this century are to be found in 
Edward Bullough, ‘“Psychical Distance” in Art and Aesthetic Principle’, British Journal 
of Psychology, 5 (1912), 87-118, and Roger Fry, ‘An Essay in Aesthetics’, in Viston and 
Design (London: Chatto & Windus, 1920; New York: World Publishing, 1956), 16-38. 
Schopenhauer was, of course, aware of, and influenced by, Kant’s emphasis upon the 
importance of ‘disinterestedness’ in art in his Critique of Judgement (1790). 
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essentially are, namely, will. As beings who basically are will, we are 
creatures who need to be pragmatically involved in the world. Conse- 
quently, we have had to construct the world of our experience in a way 
that enables such involvement. 

In the first book of The World as Will and Representation, 
Schopenhauer, following Kant, argued that the world as it normally 
appears to us is not simply received, but constructed by us in the very 
process of experiencing it. On this Kantian—Schopenhauerian view, it is 
the perceiver who introduces space, time, and causality into the world in 
order to organize his experience. 

Schopenhauer’s view of these matters, however, deviates from Kant’s 
in some significant ways. (1) He streamlines the Kantian position by 
reducing the number of fundamental structures contributed by the per- 
ceiving subject. He retains only Kant’s two ‘a priori forms of intuition’ 
(space and time) and one of Kant’s twelve ‘a priori categories of the 
understanding’ (causality). (2) He integrates the three remaining struc- 
tures, arguing that they should not be viewed as three separate and 
independent structures, but as interdependent aspects of a single, com- 
plex structure. (3) He emphasizes, in a way Kant had not, that it is only 
as a result of the application of these structures, particularly space and 
time, that we can experience a world in which there is a plurality of 
individuals. We can encounter individuals only in a world in which they 
can be picked out, or ‘individuated’, by their temporal and spatial 
locations. (4) He calls attention to a further structure contributed by the 
perceiving subject, which he believes is so basic that Kant had over- 
looked it, namely, that in every normal experience of the world there is 
a fundamental duality, a subject that experiences an object. 

Again following Kant, Schopenhauer holds these structures of the 
‘world as representation’, which are supplied by all perceivers without 
exception in the same way, to be valid for everyone’s experience or 
‘representation’ of the world, but not for the world as it is ‘in itself’, that 
is, apart from the changes it undergoes in the process of being experi- 
enced. Kant, in characterizing universal features of the world of our 
experience, such as space, time, and causality, as principles of organiza- 
tion, universally and necessarily applied by all subjects who experience 
the world, had guaranteed their intersubjective validity at the price of 
denying them any application to reality as it really is ‘in itself’. 

Kant’s view, much to the consternation of his admiring successors 
in Germany, seemed to undermine the traditional aspirations of phil- 
osophy to know reality as it réally is. A number of them, including 
Schopenhauer, tried to construct variations of Kant’s position that, 
while accepting the thesis that reality is distorted in ordinary perception, 
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still allowed for the possibility of knowing the world as it really is ‘in 
itself’. 

In book 2 of the World as Will and Representation, Schopenhauer 
argued that each of us is aware of himself not only as a representation 
in space and time, determined in his action by causality, but also as an 
agent that can, and indeed must, initiate actions and make decisions, 
that is, as will. He argued that this second awareness of oneself as 
will, as a being that has choices to make and actions to take, is not an 
awareness of oneself as being causally determined. It is thus radically 
different from the view of oneself as representation, for in the world as 
representation causality rules without exception. He concluded that the 
experience of oneself as will must be the experience of oneself as a thing 
in itself, and thus as one really is. What humans most basically and truly 
are, according to Schopenhauer, is will, and thus creatures who must 
continue to desire and strive as a consequence of their most fundamental 
nature.” 

Having argued that we are creatures whose basic activity is to will, 
want, and strive, he naturally thought that we construct the world of our 
experience, as a spatial, temporal, causal world of individuals, in order 
to serve the requirements of willing. Kant had suggested that this struc- 
turing of the world served the cognitive need of creating a world that 
is coherent enough to know. Schopenhauer, because of his view that 
we are more fundamentally volitional than cognitive creatures, tended 
to view human cognition not, like Kant, as an end in itself, but as an 
instrument serving the needs of the will. He therefore views those basic 
structures of experience as constructed by us to serve the will. 


Thus, originally and by its nature, knowledge is completely the servant of the 
will. ... And so all knowledge which follows the principle of sufficient reason 
remains in a nearer or remoter relation to the will. For the individual finds his 
body as an object among objects, to all of which it has many different relations 


'? Schopenhauer’s claims (a) that self as will is not only different from the self as 
representation, but totally different (WWR i, §§17, 23, 29), and (b) that it is the self as it 
really is ‘in itself’, undistorted by any of the structures of representational experience 
(WWR i, §§21, 24, 29, and 31), are both highly problematic. How can one conclude from 
the will’s being different in some way from representation that it is ‘toto genere different’, 
different in every way? How can one conclude, on the basis of our experiencing it 
differently from other things, that we experience it as it is ‘in itself’, and not just distorted 
by another set of imposed structures? How can one possibly experience anything that is 
not subject to the basic structures of experience? Schopenhauer himself later felt obliged to 
back away a bit from his initial position, admitting that one’s experience of oneself as will, 
since it is still an experience of oneself in time, cannot be completely undistorted by the 
normal structures of experience (WWR ii, ch. 17). An extended discussion of these matters 
can be found in John E. Atwell, Schopenbauer on the Character of the World: The 
Metaphysics of Will (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1995), esp. ch. 5. 
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and connexions according to the principle of sufficient reason. ... As it is [this 
principle] that places the object in this relation to the body and so to the will, 
the sole endeavor of knowledge, serving this will, will be to get to know 
concerning objects ... their many different connexions in space, time and cau- 
sality. For only through these is the object interesting to the individual, in other 
words, has it a relation to the will.” 


The position Schopenhauer suggests in this and other passages, if 
assembled and elaborated a bit, seems to be the following. First, the 
world organized spatially and temporally allows the appearance of a 
plurality of individuals, more specifically a plurality of particulars that 
are distinguishable in number, if not in kind, from others of the same 
kind. The reason we construct a spatio-temporal world in which we can 
pick out particulars is that we need particulars to constitute the states 
of affairs and events that are the objectives of our action and will. One 
must strive for something in particular in order to strive at all. Only the 
realization of states of affairs pertaining to particulars or changes in 
particular things can constitute the objectives of action.’’ Thus, only by 
constructing a spatio-temporal framework that allows for individual 
objectives, and thus for objectives at all, can the will function. Secondly, 
this framework allows each one of us to appear as an individual body 
in a world of individuals, and thus the necessary locus of agency, the 
centre from which desires and actions can originate. Thirdly, without 
the efficacy of action that causality brings to the world, the notions of 
undertaking to do something, performing an action, or accomplishing a 
task, the notions that constitute the life of the will and agency, would 
lose their sense. What would it mean to even try to bring something 
about in a world in which my efforts were not at all efficacious, that is, 
not causally connected with the states desired?”° 


* WWR i, §33, 176-7. 

'? The objectives of our striving are, strictly speaking, not simply things or objects, but 
the realization of states of affairs in the world and events, which involve objects. When 
I say that I want an object, what I want, more precisely, is to possess, use, or interact with 
it in some way. Still, it can be argued that the objects that enter into those relations and 
events that are the objectives of desire must be particular objects. 

*° The first part of this argument posits what is a pragmatic or volitional correlate to 
Husserl’s well-known thesis of the ‘intentionality’ of all consciousness; just as Husserl 
argues that all consciousness must have an object, Schopenhauer argues, much earlier, 
that all willing must have an objective. Just as Husser! held that one cannot be conscious 
without being conscious of something, Schopenhauer held that one cannot want or desire 
without desiring something, and that entails desiring something particular. It may seem 
that this claim is inconsistent with Schopenhauer’s description of the will as being a blind 
striving ‘without aim or end’. He maintains that ‘In fact, absence of all aim, of all limits, 
belongs to the essential nature of the will in itself’ (WWR i, §29, 164). But this absence 
of any aim or goal (Ziel) of the essential nature of the will as it is ‘in itself? does not rule 
out the necessity for every act of the phenomenal will to have a goal: ‘Every individual act 
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6. NOTHING IN PARTICULAR: AESTHETIC EXPERIENCE 
AS THE TRANSCENDENCE OF INDIVIDUALITY 


If the world of our ordinary experience is structured by us in a way that 
makes practical involvement in the world possible, and aesthetic experi- 
ence disengages us from this practical involvement, we might well expect 
the structures of ordinary experience to disappear in aesthetic experi- 
ence. Schopenhauer argues that aesthetic experience is indeed charac- 
terized by the disappearance of the fundamental structural features of 
ordinary experience. He particularly emphasizes the disappearance in 
aesthetic experience of that plurality of individuals, including the self as 
an individual, which is so characteristic of our ordinary experience and, 
according to the argument just traced, constitutes part of the transcen- 
dental conditions of any possible agency. He argues that the object of an 
aesthetic experience is not made up of individuals, distinguished by their 
locations in space and time, but by the a-spatial and a-temporal Ideas or 
Platonic Forms, the eternal, unchanging species or types of things that 
all individuals exemplify. And he also claims that the subject having the 
experience is correspondingly not an individual with a body locatable in 
space and time.”' 

Schopenhauer repeatedly calls attention to the fact that the world 
of our experience, even our ordinary, practically engaged experience, 
is made up of more than those a priori structures that we bring to 
it (space, time, and causality) and their consequences (plurality and 
individuation). Even in our accounts of ordinary occurrences, that is, of 
individual events or events involving individuals, which cause and are 
has a purpose or end; willing as a whole has no end in view’ (WWR i, §29, 165). His 
position seems to be that the will, by its very nature, must always strive for something or 
other, and thus must always find something or other to strive for, no matter what it 
achieves. Thus, it has no goal that would bring it to rest, no end whose achievement 
would end the striving, no ultimate end. These claims about the insatiability of the will 
are not at all inconsistent with the notion that the will must always have a goal, and 
indeed a particular one. Even if there is no particular goal whose fulfilment would bring 
an end to the further striving of the will, the will may still always need to have some 
particular goal or other, in order to engage in its essential activity of striving. The second 
part of the argument is a volitional correlate of another more recent idea about con- 


sciousness: just as others have argued that there cannot be ‘a view from nowhere’, 
Schopenhauer suggests that there cannot be a desire or action from no one in particular. 


*1 WWR i, §33, 176: ‘If it is possible for us to raise ourselves from knowledge of 
particular things to that of the Ideas, this can happen only by a change taking place in 
the subject... . The subject, in so far as it knows an Idea, is no longer individual.’ This 
last claim suggests that, while Schopenhauer insists upon an individual and locatable 
subject as a condition of agency and ordinary perception of the phenomena! world, he 
does not think it is a condition of aesthetic experience. He allows for a view from 
nowhere, though only in aesthetic experience, but insists upon the impossibility of desires 
from nowhere. 
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caused by other such events, we must appeal to the presence of ‘forces 
of nature’, which, not being episodic (which do not occur at any particu- 
lar time), are not events at all. When one event causes another, the 
relation between the two episodes, each involving individuals or indi- 
vidual events located somewhere in space and time, there are also always 
constant forces involved, like gravity, the attraction or repulsion of 
magnetic charges, acidity or alkalinity, etc., which are not episodic and 
thus not individuals locatable in space and time. Schopenhauer describes 
these forces of nature and other non-episodic elements in our experi- 
ence, such as the qualities that make up the intrinsic and non-changing 
character of persons or of animal and plant species as the ‘immediate 
objectifications of the will’, which he identifies with Plato’s ‘Ideas’ or 
‘Forms’. 

Schopenhauer’s Platonism, in combination with his pragmatic version 
of Kantianism, forms the conceptual matrix for his claim that aesthetic 
experience furnishes us with a privileged type of knowledge, with a 
cognitive reward as well as the hedonistic reward of suspending the pain 
of willing.” Since, on the Kantian view, the basic structures of experi- 
ence, which supposedly serve the function of making willing possible, 
are imposed by the subject upon the world, they distort it. With the 
suspension of practical involvement in the world and the structures 
which make it possible, this distortion is removed. Thus, in aesthetic 
experience we gain a purportedly privileged view of reality, undistorted 
by the structures which haunt ordinary experience. Inasmuch as space, 
time, causality, and individuality are distortions of reality, their sup- 
posed removal in aesthetic contemplation is seen as bringing about a 
gain in knowledge. If in aesthetic experience we did indeed contemplate 
the various Ideas, Forms, or direct objectifications of the will, without 


22 Since Schopenhauer identifies pleasure (Wollust and Wohlbehagen) with an ‘impres- 
sion that is ‘in accordance with the will’ and pain (Schmerz) with one that is ‘contrary to 
the will? (WWR i, §18, ror), the suspension of the will in aesthetic experience cannot 
offer pleasure. For this reason he argues that in aesthetic experience ‘happiness and 
unhappiness (Glick and Ungliick) have vanished’ (WWR i, §38, 197). Nevertheless, he 
presents aesthetic experience as offering the hedonistic pay-off of removing one from the 
realm of pleasure and pain, which is, on his pessimistic view, a realm in which there is a 
substantial and inevitable preponderance of pain over pleasure. It promises a hedonistic 
reward, though without pleasure, in the way that withdrawal from gambling in a casino, 
in which the rules make losing inevitable, promises a financial reward without offering 
any winnings. This allows Schopenhauer to refer to the ‘painless state’ of aesthetic 
experience, despite lacking all pleasure and happiness, as providing Freude (joy) and 
Woblgefallen (lit. something that pleases). This latter term is often unfortunately trans- 
lated as ‘pleasure’, obscuring the difference between it and Wollust, and thus creating the 
unfair impression of a bald inconsistency. Schopenhauer wants to distinguish between 
pleasures in the strict sense, which arise only upon the satisfactions of wants and desires, 
and that which pleases in another way. It ts relevant that, in German, [.ust, a component 
of Wollust but not Woblgefallen, means both lust (or desire) and pleasure. 
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their usual diffraction into individuals in space and time, we would be 
enjoying that undistorted contemplation of the timeless Ideas, which 
‘according to Plato, is the only source of real knowledge. 

This combination of Kantian and Platonic epistemology that Schopen- 
hauer uses as a foundation for his claim that aesthetic experience has 
great cognitive value is, of course, itself open to doubt. And his attempt 
to characterize aesthetic experience as free of the usual structures of 
time, space, causality, and individuality, and as one whose subject is not 
an individual, is particularly problematic. 

When we disengage from our practical involvement in anything, we 
become no longer interested in certain of its spatial, temporal, causal, 
and individuating features, those which have practical relevance. And 
we may, because of this lack of interest, even cease to be aware of some 
of them. But is it really plausible to think that the visual forms we 
aesthetically (i.e. non-pragmatically) contemplate are not in any way 
spatial, the musical forms not at all temporal, and the narratives and 
dramas of literature free of any sort of causality and individuality? 
Rather than the simple disappearance of these structures in aesthetic 
experience suggested by Schopenhauer, they seem to persist, albeit 
with some alteration. This suggests that, even if their function is to make 
practical activity possible, they may remain even in those contexts in 
which they do not have this function. Or alternatively, their continued 
presence in the experience of those who are not practically involved 
may indicate that their function is not solely to make such involvement 
possible. And if they distort ordinary experience, they continue to dis- 
tort aesthetic experience. 

Although Schopenhauer bases his claim that pragmatically unin- 
volved, aesthetic experience involves a cognitive gain upon the dubious 
claim that otherwise universally present and distorting structures of our 
experience are removed in aesthetic experience, this is not the only 
way one might argue for there being a cognitive gain that comes with 
practical disengagement. Other distance theorists, without making this 
dubious claim, and unaided and unencumbered either by the Kantian 
and Platonic epistemology that underlies it, have also argued for there 
being some cognitive gain contained in aesthetic experience. Roger Fry, 
for example, simply argues that practical concerns tend to make us 
selectively focus upon those elements of the world that are relevant to 
those concerns and neglect or ignore those that are not. By suspending 
practical concerns and thereby moving into the aesthetic mode of ex- 
perience, one ceases to focus selectively and consequently ceases to 
ignore elements of the object under consideration. Thus, there is a 
cognitive gain in suspending practical interests, according to Fry, simply 
because one becomes conscious of more of what is there. On this sort of 
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account, practical disengagement enhances our knowledge of the world, 
not because one thereby removes the basic but distorting structures of 
ordinary experience, or becomes aware of the fundamental form or 
nature of the object, freed of the irrelevant and distracting peculiarities 
of its individual manifestation, but simply by allowing us to notice 
more. 


7. ART VERSUS AESTHETIC EXPERIENCE 


Schopenhauer’s theory of art is primarily a theory of aesthetic experi- 
ence, and his claims for the importance and value of art are primarily 
claims for the importance and value of aesthetic experience. This 
approach relies on the initially plausible, widely held, but usually not 
carefully considered conviction that aesthetic experience and art are 
closely and inextricably intertwined, and thus that to talk about one is 
more or less to talk about the other. But aesthetic experience, defined as 
the experience we have when we disengage from practical involvement 
with the world, does not occur only or always when we contemplate 
works of art. We sometimes experience nature or natural objects this 
way, and we sometimes experience works of art as objects of practical 
concern, as when we approach them as commercial commodities. Since 
art is not simply the sole and inevitable occasion for aesthetic experi- 
ence, what is precisely the nature of their purportedly special relation? 
This question becomes crucial for any theorist, like Schopenhauer, who 
wants to maintain that the aesthetic experience is the locus of the essence 
and special value of art. 

Schopenhauer was aware that one could sometimes experience the 
world in a state of practical disengagement without the intervention of 
art. Indeed, he argues that it is such aesthetic apprehension of the world 
itself that is the source of all art. He conceives the artist, or ‘genius’ as 
he calls him, to be a person who is defined by his ability to disengage his 
practical concerns and experience the world aesthetically. While all of us 
have some capacity to do this, the genius or true artist is the person who 
can do this with greater facility, that is, in a more frequent and sustained 
manner. The artist communicates his aesthetic experience to us through 
his work of art, which brings us the hedonistic and cognitive benefits 
inherent in this sort of experience. Schopenhauer presents the artist as 
essentially a seer of sorts, who somehow manages to share his vision 
with us. 


*? See Fry, ‘An Essay in Aesthetics’. 
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If the rewards of art are entirely located in a kind of experience that 
can also occur without the work, and indeed whose occurrence is a pre- 
condition of any work of art, what is the purpose and value of the work 
itself? Why bother with art at all, if it is only a means of communicating 
a vision that one can have without it? 

Schopenhauer’s answer is that most of us, not being geniuses, have 
only an extremely limited ability to suspend our pragmatic involvement 
in the world and achieve that resultant aesthetic contemplation of the 
underlying, essential forms of things, undistorted by the pragmatically 
driven structures of space, time, causality, and individuality, and free of 
the constant suffering entailed by the life of the will. The work of true 
art or genius, which arises from such aesthetic experience, communi- 
cates it to those who usually would not have achieved this experience 
without its help. The value of a work of art lies, on this account, in its 
facilitation of aesthetic experience, in its making more accessible the 
realm and rewards of aesthetic contemplation to those of us who are not 
able to do so on our own, in its elevating us, at least on the occasion of 
its contemplation, to the level of the genius-seer, whose vision we would 
not otherwise share. 

If we are generally unable to experience some part or aspect of the 
world aesthetically, why should its artistic representation enable us to 
do that? If I cannot contemplate the beautiful landscape that surrounds 
me aesthetically, why is it any more likely that I should be able to 
contemplate a painting of it aesthetically? Schopenhauer’s answer is that 
the artist, who is intent upon depicting not just the object of his experi- 
ence, but that object experienced aesthetically, can suggest this particu- 
lar vision by a manipulation of the artistic medium. By selecting or 
omitting, emphasizing or de-emphasizing various elements of the objects 
in the work, one can call attention to the eternal forms underlying the 
objects in question, and obliterate, or at least marginalize, their unessen- 
tial individuality and thus their pain-engendering identities as objects of 
possible desire.” 


8. A PLEA FOR THE PARTICULARITY OF ART 


Schopenhauer’s view that art transcends and obliterates individuality is 
problematic in several ways. First, there is some question concerning the 
notion that art is generally characterized by a transcendence of what is 


4 WWR i, §37, 195. In his analysis of the manner in which the artist communicates 
and facilitates the vision, Schopenhauer refers to it, somewhat dismissively, as ‘the 
technical side of art’. 
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particular in the objects it treats. It is doubtlessly the virtue of some art, 
especially some great art, to reveal timeless tendencies in the telling of 
particular tales, to lay bare somehow what seems to be the very essence 
of a kind of thing by depicting particular instances of that kind. A 
tragedy, like Oedipus Rex, seems to reveal something about the human 
condition though its characters possess a strong individuality and un- 
usual histories. Certain paintings, like those of Cézanne and Van Gogh, 
seem to show in depictions of trees or flowers, which are quite unique 
in style and content, something about the essence of trees and flowers 
(or at least certain kinds of trees and flowers). Sometimes art seems to 
disclose, without abandoning the particularity of what it presents, and 
without resorting to conceptual abstraction, something that transcends 
this particularity. 

But it is another matter to argue, as Schopenhauer does, that this 
impressive and somewhat mysterious feat is the virtue of all art or art’s 
only virtue—or even its primary function. The claim that all art or all 
great art must transcend the particulars it presents is a seductive plati- 
tude, but it is not clear that it is true. Why cannot the virtue of some art, 
even of some great art, lie rather in its capturing the peculiarities of a 
memorable but unique instance of a kind, a unique personality, situa- 
tion, place, chain of events, epoch, etc.2” 

Moreover, in those cases in which a work of art does transcend the 
particularity of its subject-matter, why should it have to obliterate what 
it transcends? To transcend the particularity of a subject-matter, it is not 
necessary to ignore or repress this particularity. One does not need to 
overlook its particularity, but to see it not merely in its particularity. In 
general, one need not obliterate what one transcends. 

Similarly, even if art frees us from our usual practical orientation to 
the world, this liberation need not be explained or accompanied by a 
suspension of our view of the world as consisting of individuals. Even if, 


*° Schopenhauer defends his theory against one obvious set of counter-examples, the 
depiction of individual personality in art, by adopting the view that each human being 
represents a separate Idea or species. But this move is itself open to criticism. It seems 
an ad hoc and arbitrary defence of a dubious theory and a departure from a consistently 
constructed theory of Forms, one which protects his general thesis about art only by 
trivializing it. If the excellence of a Rembrandt self-portrait consists in part in capturing 
the painter’s unique individuality, and not just something concerning the human condi- 
tion, how can one save the thesis that art’s central function is to depict Platonic Ideas 
rather than individuals? To try to do this by fiat, claiming that each individual person, 
unlike all other individuals, is a type or species unto itself, is just ineffectual gerrymander- 
ing. Moreover, a striking series of portraits of an individual over time, like the well- 
known ones of Schopenhauer himself, seem each to represent something quite different, 
and not in every case the same unchanging character. And there remains also the problem 
of the depiction of unique non-human particulars in art, e.g. particular places or histori- 
cal eras. 
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as Schopenhauer suggests, viewing the world as consisting of individuals 
is a necessary condition of our being able to be practically involved in it, 
he has not even begun to argue that it is a sufficient condition. Thus, it 
does not follow that we must obliterate this individuality, in order to 
suspend our pragmatic involvement with the world. It may likewise be 
a necessary condition of my treating an object as a commodity that I am 
aware that it has a market value, but it does not follow that I must 
obliterate this awareness in order to appreciate it aesthetically. 

The natural but mistaken assumption that underlies Schopenhauer’s 
arguments should be rejected. Despite the superficial plausibility of the 
idea, it is simply not true that all the modes of structuring experience 
that enable us to approach the world in a pragmatic and non-aesthetic 
manner need be obliterated or removed in order to approach the world 
in an aesthetic and non-pragmatic manner. The presence in our aesthetic 
experience of structures that may have been introduced to enable us to 
pursue pragmatic ends is no more problematic than is the presence of 
artefacts with pragmatic functions among the objects of aesthetic 
contemplation and representation. Even if assuming an aesthetic stance 
towards the world consists in some sort of disengagement from practical 
matters, it manifestly does not, contrary to Schopenhauer, consist in the 
disappearance of all the functional qualities of objects and all the general 
structures of experience that serve or enable action. 

Even if we agree that art does regularly remove its objects from 
practical consideration, we need not account for this removal, as 
Schopenhauer does, by positing a corresponding removal of the struc- 
tures of space, time, causality, and individuality, because there is a more 
straightforward, if less theoretically intriguing, way to account for it. 
We are practically involved with the real landscape in a way we are not 
involved with the landscape in a painting simply because we inhabit one 
and not the other. We pragmatically confront events in our lives and not 
those in a novel because we do not inhabit the world of the novel. We 
would still be pragmatically disconnected from the landscape in the 
painting and the events in the novel even if they possessed those struc- 
tures of space, time, causality, and individuality that make agency 
possible in the real world in which we live. The lack of pragmatic 
involvement with objects and events represented in works of art gives 
us no reason to deny the presence of these basic structures of ordinary 
experience in the worlds created by works of art. Their clear presence 
there flies in the face of Schopenhauer’s claims to the contrary.”° 


*® For some recent discussions of Schopenhauer’s theory of art, see D. Jacquette (ed.), 
Schopenhauer, Philosophy, and the Arts (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1996). 
For a sympathetic and interesting, if not entirely successful, revisionist attempt to rescuc 
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In the microcosms created by paintings and literary works, though we 
cannot enter and intervene as agents, objects are nevertheless located 
spatially in front of and behind other objects, events occur temporally 
before and after other events, and events cause and are caused by other 
events. The presence of these structures of the real world in the fictive 
worlds of art shows that, even if they are necessary conditions of our 
practical involvement in the real world, they are not sufficent. It further 
suggests that the impossibility of being practically involved in a fictive 
world arises not from the structural properties of such a world, but more 
simply and directly from the fact of its being fictive, and thus not a real 
world that one can inhabit. 


9. NIETZSCHE’S ‘WILL TO POWER’ AS A REDEMPTION 
OF REALITY 


It is not just the general project of considering art in the wider con- 
text of life that Nietzsche shares with Schopenhauer. Many of 
Schopenhauer’s specific ideas are present in Nietzsche’s treatment of art, 
particularly in his early philosophy. His theory of tragedy and of art in 
general, developed in The Birth of Tragedy (despite his later, disingenu- 
ous disclaimer, that ‘the cadaverous perfume of Schopenhauer sticks 
only to a few formulas’’’) is heavily influenced by Schopenhauer. 

Nietzsche’s theory of the function of art is based upon a bleak view 
of the human condition, which resembles and was clearly influenced by 
Schopenhauer’s. Nietzsche presents the development of art in Greece 
as a response to the ‘terror and horror of existence’, which ‘the Greek 
knew and felt’, and to the need for ‘redemption’ from the ‘eternally 
suffering’.“* Though the Greeks obviously arrived at their bleak in- 
sight without the help of Schopenhauer’s arguments for pessimism, 
Nietzsche’s own view of human existence and of Greek culture was 
shaped by his reading of Schopenhauer. Schopenhauer had given him 
a model not only of approaching art through the lens of life, but also of 
life through the perspective of a pessimism that views life as essentially 
characterized by a ubiquitous and ineluctable suffering, and thus in need 
of redemption.” 


Schopenhauer’s dubious idea that all art communicates ‘knowledge of universal applica- 
tion’, see Julian Young, “The Standpoint of Eternity: Schopenhauer on Art’, Kant-Studien, 
78 (1987), 424-41. For a further discussion of the universality and particularity of art 
and a criticism of Young, see Christopher Janaway’s contribution to Jacquette’s volume. 


*” EH, ‘The Birth of Tragedy’, 1 ** BT 3 


» 4. 
*” One can quibble about ance Nietzsche’s view should be called ‘pessimism’. It 
might be argued that pessimism requires not only that one holds that suffering predomi- 
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Although Nietzsche shared with Schopenhauer this pessimistic view 
of life, he rejected the consequences Schopenhauer drew from it, despair 
and the strategy of withdrawal from life. Nietzsche, challenged by what 
‘is basically the same bleak vision, argued instead that one should accept 
the ‘terror and horror of existence’ and the ‘eternal suffering’—and still 
affirm life. He found the unsurpassed nobility of Greek tragedy precisely 
in its affirmation of a life whose ineluctable and ubiquitous suffering 
it in no way denied or repressed. But this combination of off-putting 
insight and a steadfast refusal to be put off seems, without further 
analysis, a mystery, not easily fathomable or clearly coherent. Con- 
vinced that the Greek tragedians had advocated the proper way of 
relating to life, Nietzsche faced the philosophical task of making its 
teaching more coherent and comprehensible. 

It was in part to this end that Nietzsche developed his theory of ‘the 
will to power’ as an alternative to the predominant view of psychologi- 
cal and axiological hedonism. In proposing that the ultimate motive of 
human action and the ultimate source of all satisfaction and value is 
power rather than pleasure and the avoidance of pain, Nietzsche gave 
himself the logical space he needed to be able, in a coherent manner, to 
affirm life, despite the preponderance of suffering in it. 

Anyone, like Schopenhauer, who accepts a hedonistically negative 
characterization of life (that life entails more pain than pleasure), and 
who also adheres to a hedonistic axiology (the view that pleasure and 
the avoidance of pain are what gives value to life), seems forced to 
conclude that life is bad and to be rejected. Those, like the tragedians, 
who accept that life is fundamentally painful but still affirm it, despite 
the suffering, without further explanation, create the conundrum of 
how one can sensibly affirm what seems to be bad. But if one rejects, as 
Nietzsche did, that it is the experience of pleasure and the avoidance 
of pain that constitutes true satisfaction and the good life, one can 
coherently affirm life even if suffering predominates in it. Nietzsche 
aggressively attacks the apparent incoherence of affirming an existence 
that is inevitably painful, arguing that it is the experience of power, and 
not pleasure, that makes life satisfying and worth while. He further 
argues that the experience of power is to be found typically in overcom- 
ing difficulty and pain—and thus that the pain of life is not only 
compatible with its goodness, but actually contributes importantly to 


nates life, as both Schopenhauer and Nietzsche do, but also that life, because of the 
purported ubiquity of suffering in it, has no positive value, as Schopenhauer, but not 
Nietzsche, concluded. Nietzsche himself changed his conception of pessimism and conse- 
quently his view of whether he himself was a pessimist several times. (These changes are 
traced in my essay ‘Pessimism and the Tragic View of Life’). But Nietzsche seems never 
to have wavered in his view that life entails a thoroughgoing suffering and therefore needs 
to be redeemed. 
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it.’ Nietzsche’s philosophy of power thus supports the affirmation of life 
by arguing that the apparent incoherence of such affirmation rests upon 
a false psychology and theory of values. 

Nietzsche viewed the function of his own philosophy to be the same 
as that of art, to redeem life, to enable us to affirm life despite the 
predominance of suffering in it. By establishing the coherence of the 
affirmation of life, Nietzsche’s philosophy supports such affirmation. 
This he contrasts with Schopenhauer’s philosophy, in which life is too 
intrinsically awful to redeem or affirm in itself, and art offers, at best, 
temporary respite from it. 


to. THE REDEMPTION OF LIFE THROUGH 
APOLLONIAN ILLUSION 


Like Schopenhauer, Nietzsche argues that art provides a transformation 
of our experience that enhances it and thus our lives, but Nietzsche 
construes the mechanism of this enhancement in a radically different 
way. His psychology of power enables him to argue against the idea 
that the experience of striving is ipso facto negative. If true satisfaction 
consists in an experience of one’s power, which is typically to be found 
in the experience of overcoming some difficulty (including the difficulty 
of pain), it is to be found principally in striving and exertion. On this 
view, satisfaction is to be sought not in a distancing of oneself from 
practical engagement with the world, but in the very process of realizing 
one’s goals. On Nietzsche’s view, since it is the feeling of power that one 
ultimately seeks, the experience of want, discomfort, suffering, diffi- 
culty, stress, or pain, which to some extent attends all striving, even 
successful striving, is no longer an objection to the life of desire and 
striving. Nietzsche’s psychology of power allows him to view striving, 
despite its attendant discomforts, as something positive, as indeed the 
natural locus of all human satisfaction. 

Since Nietzsche does not consider human involvement in action and 
striving to be the bane of existence, he cannot view the redemption of 
life to consist in removing or distancing oneself from such involvement. 
Nietzsche, consequently, in opposition to Schopenhauer, cannot view 
such ‘distancing’ to constitute the life-redeeming value of art. And 
since he believes that the aesthetic experience furnished by art is life- 
redeeming, he naturally does not find its essence to lie in such distancing. 
He embraces instead the major alternative to the distance theory, the 


*° See, e.g. GS 48, 56; BGE 61, 225; GM u. 7, IM. 20, 28. 
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view that aesthetic experience is distinguished not by its disengagement 
from willing and action, but by its organic unity. 

In The Birth of Tragedy, Nietzsche maintains that the world, once we 
pierce the veil of illusion that distorts our everyday experience, reveals 
itself to be a ‘primal unity’, characterized by ‘eternal primal pain’ and 
‘eternal contradiction’, that needs ‘continuous redemption’ through a 
beautifying illusion.*’ His view clearly derives from Schopenhauer’s 
conception of the true nature of the world as an aspatial, atemporal, 
non-individuable, unsatisfiable, and therefore eternally suffering will. 
Nietzsche argues that the redemption of this severely flawed reality is the 
task of ‘the Apollonian’, which, along with the ‘Dionysian’, is one of 
two ‘art drives of nature’ which manifest themselves not in concepts, 
but in the ‘intensely clear figures of their gods’, as ‘art deities’, whose 
Opposition and interplay is the key to understanding Greek art and 
culture, and, by projection, art and culture in general.” 

The Apollonian, Nietzsche holds, redeems and makes tolerable a 
nature that is intrinsically undifferentiated, self-contradictory, cruel, 
and suffering by transforming it into a beautiful illusion of clearly 
individuated forms. It is this drive that creates the beauty, clarity, clear 
individuation of figures, organic unity, and coherent integration that 
characterize our dreams and the visual arts, but also the Homeric epic 
and the Olympic pantheon of separate, well-defined gods—all of which 
exhibit the same characteristic Apollonian clarity and individuation. 

Nietzsche focuses upon the manifestations of the Apollonian drive 
in the products of art, and in dreams, which he considered also to be a 
form of artistic creation. He contrasts ‘the art-world of the dream’, in 
which ‘there is nothing indifferent and nothing unnecessary’, to ordin- 
ary experience, in which such organic unity is lacking, and he locates 
art’s redemption of life in its introduction of such unity into our experi- 
ence: ‘The higher truth, the perfection of these states in contrast to 
the incompletely intelligible everyday world, this deep consciousness of 
nature, healing and helping in sleep and dreams, is at the same time the 
symbolic analogue of the soothsaying faculty of the arts generally, which 
make life possible and worth living.” 


ol BI 4 ? BT x. 

° BT 1: ‘es giebt nichts Gleichgiiltiges und Unnothiges’ (trans. by Kaufmann as ‘there 
is nothing unimportant or superfluous’). 

** BT 1. Though Nietzsche contrasts everyday reality with the experience of art and the 
dream, his view allows and even suggests that they have much in common. On his view, 
the creation of the world of art and the dream can be understood as a further application 
of the Apollonian drive, which seeks to redeem the unbearable chaos of existence: first, 
by creating the order of the world of everyday existence, which consists of a causal order 
and a spatio-temporal framework that allows for individuation (perhaps the hallmark of 
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Nietzsche thus locates the function and value of art in its redemption 
of existence by the introduction of an organic unity that creates a world 
in which ‘there is nothing indifferent and nothing unnecessary’. The 
introduction of organic unity redeems the world, according to 
Nietzsche, by making it more beautiful but also more meaningful. A 
world in which everything is necessary is one in which everything has its 
function, and everyone has his raison d’étre. 

The idea that such organic integration of experience constitutes the 
essence or value of art or aesthetic experience has a long history.” 
Nietzsche’s version is unusual, however, in its more general and dra- 
matic existential claim that the organic unity presented by art has the 
redemptive function of ‘making life possible and worth living’.*° His 
theory is also unusual in that he allows organic unity to have a redemp- 
tive function even though he takes this unity to be an illusion or mere 
appearance. According to Nietzsche, reality, or at least our experience of 
it, which is life, can be genuinely redeemed through illusion. Nietzsche, 
following Kant and Schopenhauer, views the individuating structures 
of even the everyday world as a distortion of the undifferentiated and 
inchoate primal reality. The apparent organic unity which one finds in 
art and dreams is simply a further distortion that creates an even greater 
illusion of order out of the ‘primal unity’. He refers to the dream, in 
which such organic unity appears, as ‘mere appearance of mere appear- 
ance’ and ‘hence as a still higher appeasement of the primordial desire 
for mere appearance’.”’ 

Nietzsche is implicitly alluding here to Plato’s well-known condemna- 
tion of art as an appearance of an appearance or copy of a copy, but he 
provocatively reverses Plato’s widely shared preference for reality over 
illusion.** In the context of making life, which is intrinsically senseless 


Nietzsche’s Apollonian); and secondly, by further bringing together the already indivi- 
duated and somewhat ordered everyday world by giving it (at least the semblance of) 
organic unity. The ‘primal unity’, which the Apollonian transforms, is an undifferentiable 
mass with no distinguishable parts, and thus not an organic unity, which is always a unity 
of parts. The Apollonian introduction of the structures of space and time, which makes 
possible the individuation of a plurality of particulars in the construction of the empirical 
world of ordinary experience, is thus the pre-condition of the formation of an organic 
unity in the work of art. 


» A particularly well-developed version of this idea is to be found in John Dewey, Art 
and Experience (London: George Allen & Unwin, 1934). 

*° In his philosophical novel La Nausée (1938), Jean-Paul Sartre offers an interesting 
treatment of this Nietzschean theme of the omnipresent human attempt to redeem the 
intrinsic chaos of existence by infusing it with meaningfulness and order, in which he, like 
Nietzsche, accords art a central role. °” BT 4. 

*8 Nietzsche later makes explicit mention of Plato’s hostility to illusion and art in GM 
I, 2§: ‘{In] art... precisely the lie is sanctified and the will to deception has a good 
conscience. ... this was instinctively sensed by Plato, the greatest enemy of art Europe 
has yet produced.’ 
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and painful, tolerable and worth living, the context in which Nietzsche 
considers the value of art, ‘a joyous illusion’ is just what is wanted. 
Nietzsche’s abandonment of truth as a value in art is supported by his 
general theory of the will to power, which denies that truth is ever 
desired or has any value for its own sake.” In openly praising illusion 
over the unadorned truth, Nietzsche parts company radically not just 
with Plato, but with most of his philosophic predecessors, including 
Schopenhauer. 


11. DIONYSUS AND THE OVERCOMING OF DIVISION 


Nietzsche’s rejection of the intrinsic value and motivational force of the 
revelation of unadorned truth in art and in life may seem to be contra- 
dicted by his presentation of ‘the Dionysian’ as one of the two basic ‘art 
drives of nature’. Nietzsche, who repeatedly refers to the Apollonian 
illusion in art and everyday experience with the Eastern metaphor of ‘the 
veil of maya’, presents the Dionysian as an opposed drive that ‘struggles 
for... the annihilation of the veil of maya’.“° The Dionysian destruction 
of the Apollonian illusion supposedly manifests itself in the obliteration 
of ‘individuation’, of that plurality of separate individuals that charac- 
terizes the Apollonian structures of the everyday world, the visual arts, 
epic literature, and the Hellenic pantheon, that plurality of individuals 
which Schopenhauer had argued to be the result of the application of the 
structures of space, time, and causality. This removal and transcendence 
of individuation occurs, argues Nietzsche, in music, in the non- 
individuated mass of the tragic chorus, and in the revels and orgies of the 
Dionysian cults out of which tragedy emerged.” 

One might naturally understand this purported Dionysian ripping 
away of the veil of maya, of the destruction of the Apollonian illusion, 
of the removal of these superimposed categories, to be motivated by a 
desire to attain an undistorted knowledge of reality. On this reading, the 
Dionysian, one of the basic ‘art drives of nature’, would be, in fact, a 


*” See above, pp. 81-2 and n. 9. 

*° BT 2. Nietzsche’s use of this idiom clearly derives from Schopenhauer and is yet 
another indication of Schopenhauer’s influence upon him. 

“" Though Nietzsche suggests a general identification of the visual arts with the 
Apollonian and of music with the Dionysian, it would be more plausible to renounce this 
simplistic alignment and explore the presence of Apollonian and Dionysian tendencies 
within music and within the visual arts. Consider the Apollonian sharp individuation of 
notes in a baroque harpsichord sonata as opposed to the Dionysian wall of sound in some 
of Wagner’s work or in some rock music, in which the elements are almost impossible to 
separate. Consider in a similar way a Seurat as opposed to a Monet, a Klee as opposed 
to a Jackson Pollock. The separability of its elements varies greatly from one visual work 
to another, and from one acoustic work to another. 
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drive towards knowledge and truth. And the presence of such a drive 
would undermine Nietzsche’s repeated assertions that there is no basic 
drive for knowledge. 

While an undistorted, or less distorted, knowledge of reality seems 
clearly to be a consequence of the Dionysian drive, this does not neces- 
sarily entail that it is its motive. Not all consequences of an action 
are also its motives. The motive Nietzsche actually proposes for the 
Dionysian drive is not at all epistemic. He presents the attraction of the 
Dionysian state to consist not in any gain of knowledge, but rather in 
its overcoming of the separation—and thus alienation—of each human 
being from other human beings and from nature as a whole. The 
Apollonian individuation of persons and other objects in the world, as 
much as it helps redeem the world and reconcile us with life, also brings 
with it divisive and alienating separations from which we suffer. Since 
this alienation depends upon individuation, and individuation upon 
the structures of space and time that we impose upon our experience, 
removing the structures we place upon the world not only brings us 
closer to reality, it also removes alienation. For Nietzsche, the attraction 
of the Dionysian state (like that of the Apollonian) is conceived in terms 
of what makes life tolerable or intolerable, satisfying or lacking in 
satisfaction, beautiful or ugly. 


Under the charm of the Dionysian not only is the union between man and man 
reaffirmed, but nature which has become alienated, hostile, or subjugated, 
celebrates once more her reconciliation with her lost son, man... . Now, with 
the gospel of universal harmony, each one feels himself not only united, recon- 
ciled, and fused with his neighbor, but as one with him, as if the veil of maya 
had been torn aside and were now merely fluttering in tatters before the 
mysterious primordial unity.” 


The ‘charm of the Dionysian’ has nothing to do with any gain of 
knowledge. The idiom in which it is described is generally non-epistemic 
and thus consonant with Nietzsche’s general rejection of knowledge and 
truth as being among the primary ends of human behaviour—and, more 
specifically, as being among the primary ends of art.” 


* BT t. 

*° The single epistemically tinged remark in this passage only underscores the motiva- 
tional irrelevance of knowledge. The ‘primordial unity’ sought by the Dionysian drive is 
ultimately encountered as a ‘mystery’, that is, as providing something other than know- 
ledge. The same emphasis on the overcoming of separation is to be found in sect. 7: ‘And 
this is the most immediate effect of the Dionysian tragedy, that the state and society and, 
quite generally, the gulfs between man and man give way to an overwhelming feeling of 
unity leading back to the very heart of nature.’ In one of Nietzsche’s own notes from 
1886, ‘Art in The Birth of Tragedy’ (WP 853), he makes explicit his rejection of the 
primacy of epistemological concerns: ‘One will see that in this book pessimism . . . counts 
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12. AN AESTHETICS OF THE ARTIST 


On Schopenhauer’s theory, as we have seen, the genius is defined essen- 
tially by his ability to practically disengage from the world and experi- 
ence it aesthetically. His ability to express his vision in an artistic 
medium, as well as the actual making of the work of art, is marginalized. 
The artist is presented as being essentially a seer, not an artificer. 
Nothing much is said about his working out of the work of art, except 
that it depends upon his having had the vision he communicates. 
Schopenhauer does not really address the question of what else is 
needed for a vision to be expressed in a work of art. The genius of 
Michelangelo, on this view, consists primarily, if not entirely, in his 
ability to see the world in a certain way, and only peripherally, if at all, 
in his ability to embody his vision in stone or some other medium. 
Schopenhauer does not distinguish sufficiently between the aesthete, 
who has the ability to see things aesthetically, and the artist, who has the 
ability to create works of art embodying such visions. He presents the 
artist primarily as an aesthete and considers his works primarily as 
evidence for his genius as a seer. But if the artist is defined by his vision 
rather than his works, there will be no essential difference between the 
aesthetically gifted who do not and perhaps cannot produce any artistic 
work and the aesthetically gifted artists who can and do produce works 
of art. 

Moreover, Schopenhauer does not even begin to furnish an account of 
the motivation for the sometimes all-consuming drive to create works of 
art. While the work of the genius, on Schopenhauer’s view, facilitates 
aesthetic experience in those less aesthetically gifted, the genius himself 
does not need the help provided by his own work. What motivates him, 
then, to create such work? It cannot be the desire to achieve aesthetic 
experience through the contemplation of his own work. Is the implicit 
(and implausible) suggestion supposed to be that artistic activity is 
motivated simply by some sort of fellow feeling? Schopenhauer is silent 
on this issue. 

Nietzsche, who thought of himself as an artist and psychologist, as 
well as a philosopher, and who claimed that philosophy had gen- 
erally suffered from its failure to be sufficiently psychological, finds 
Schopenhauer’s omission to be particularly damning. In On the Geneal- 
ogy of Morals he reproaches Kant, Schopenhauer, and philosophers in 
general, who, ‘instead of envisaging the aesthetic problem from the 


as “truth”. But truth does not count as the supreme value. ... The will to appearance, to 
illusion, to deception, to becoming . .. counts as more profound, primeval, “metaphysi- 
cal”, than the will to truth.’ 
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point of view of the artist (the creator), considered art and the beautiful 
purely from that of the “spectator” ’.™ 

Nietzsche repeatedly attacks the emphasis upon ‘distance’ or ‘disinter- 
est’, that is, practical disengagement, which is prominent in the philo- 
sophical aesthetics of Kant, Schopenhauer, and others. He views it as 
another expression of a prevalent, but spurious, implausible, and mis- 
guided attempt to depict the ‘higher’ phenomena and activities of human 
culture, such as art, philosophy, science, ethics, and religion non- 
naturally, that is, as unmotivated by any natural interests or drives. He 
rejects all attempts to deny the common origin of all human activity in 
our natural needs as creatures with bodies, senses, and wills—in our 
physicality, corporeality, sensuality, animality. Nietzsche insists that 
the ‘higher’ human activities are only sublimated versions of more ‘basic 
activities. He disdainfully compares attempts to deny the natural and 
animal origins of cultural phenomena to the Christian myth of the 
immaculate conception.” 

Nietzsche further argues that theories which locate the essence of art 
and its value in the disengaged aesthetic experience that it supposedly 
provides do not begin to address or account for the activity of the artist. 
While theories centred upon distance or disinterest might be at least 
initially plausible as accounts of the passive aesthetic contemplation of 
nature or works of art, they are obviously inadequate, he argues, with 
respect to the experience and motivation of the artist. Thus, the em- 
phasis upon distance or disinterest both results from and reinforces the 
neglect of the point of view of the artist. 

Nietzsche proposes instead to make sense of the artist’s motivation in 
terms of his general psychology of a will to power: what motivates the 
artist, he argues is an urge, experienced as a ‘frenzy of the will’, which 
is felt as ‘increased strength and fullness’ and impels us to ‘transform’ 
the world, which is to ‘force things to accept something from us’, to 
‘violate’ and ‘idealize’ them, in order to feel! our power in doing this.” 
According to this passage, the artist transforms, violates, and idealizes 


* GM Il. 6. 

*5 See ‘On Immaculate Perception’, in Z 11, where Nietzsche insists that our aesthetic 
experience, particularly our experience of beauty, is inextricably bound up with our 
drives, in particular with our sexual drives, and ridicules the hypocrisy in all attempts to 
deny this connection: ‘You lack innocence in your desire and therefore you slander all 
desire.... Where is beauty? Where I must will with all my will... But now your 
emasculated leers wish to be called “contemplation.” And that which permits itself to be 
touched by cowardly glances you would baptize “beautiful.” ’ 

*° TI, ‘Skirmishes of an Untimely Man’, 8 and 9. ‘A man in this state transforms things 
until they mirror his power—until they are reflections of his perfection. This having to 
transform into perfection is—art’ (ibid. 9). 
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the world not so much because of the benefits of the resulting vision 
created, but rather because of the power felt in creating it. 

Nietzsche’s criticisms of theories of art, like Schopenhauer’s, which 
neglect the experience, satisfaction, and value of artistic creation, or 
which try to subsume these topics under that of aesthetic contemplation 
of the work, seem well taken. While the value of an artist’s work for 
others may lie in the opportunities for contemplation that it affords 
them, the value of the work to its creator, his satisfaction and motiva- 
tion, cannot be completely constituted by his own contemplation and 
enjoyment of the finished work. He does not create a work just in order 
to be able to be a spectator to it. The joys of creation consist not just in 
one’s enjoyment of the results (not even when one’s enjoyment of the 
enjoyment of others is included), but also in the enjoyment of the 
process of creation—of creation as such. Nietzsche is surely right to 
insist that theories attempting to ground the value of artistic creation in 
that of disengaged aesthetic contemplation are inadequate. 

Nietzsche’s claim that we need to develop an aesthetics of the artist, 
which is not the same as an aesthetics of the spectator, seems unobjec- 
tionable. But his apparent replacement (rather than enhancement) of the 
usual spectator-based aesthetics with a creator-based aesthetics is prob- 
lematic. Do we not need both—particularly if they are, as he insists, not 
the same? If we are to understand the importance of art for life, do we 
not need to know what are the benefits of contemplation as well as 
creation? 

Nietzsche asserts that only those who approach works of art and 
other objects in the world as creators, that is, at least with the potential 
and tendency to create something out of this confrontation, should be 
considered to be in an ‘aesthetic state’ and thus to have ‘aesthetic 
experience’. This implies that such experience occurs in a state not of 
practical disengagement from the world, as distance theories suggest, 
but of creative or artistic engagement.”’ 

Nietzsche is insisting here upon an implicit linkage, or even equation, 
of the notions of ‘aesthetic’ and ‘artistic’. If the aesthetic state and 
aesthetic experience are to be intrinsically linked to the phenomenon of 


*” In a late note he argues that ‘the effect of works of art [i.e. the proper effect, when 
it all functions as it should] is to excite the state that creates art (WP 821). And he 
restricts the ‘aesthetic state’ to those ‘capable of that bestowing and overflowing fullness 
of bodily vigor’, which presumably is the pre-condition of creative acts. He excludes those 
not capable of creation from the aesthetic state and experience: “The sober, the weary, the 
dried up (e.g. scholars) can receive absolutely nothing from art, because they do not 
possess the primary artistic force, the pressure of riches: whoever cannot give, also 
receives nothing’ (WP 801). 
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art, he suggests, they must be specifically linked to the artefactuality of 
art, to the madeness or createdness of its works. They must be conceived 
as the sort of state and experience out of which such creation takes 
place. Otherwise the intimate connection between art and aesthetic 
experience will be lost or obscured. 

As we have seen, Schopenhauer and other distance theorists, having 
defined aesthetic experience so that it can be had of objects which are 
not works of art or even artefacts of any sort, are faced with the problem 
of re-establishing and redefining the special link between aesthetic expe- 
rience and art, which we generally believe to exist, even though we may 
not have a clear conception of its nature. Nietzsche seems convinced that 
the only way to maintain the linkage successfully is to define aesthetic 
experience as experience in a state of artistic or creative engagement. 
Once aesthetic experience is defined without reference to artistic crea- 
tion, as it is in distance theories, it may still be possible to re-establish 
some sort of special link between art and aesthetic experience, but not 
one in which art is any longer essential to aesthetic experience. 

One might, of course, argue that freeing the notion of aesthetic 
experience from that of art is all to the good. There might be a kind of 
experience that should be distinguished and characterized as ‘aesthetic’, 
which can occur without any relation to art, and which has no intrinsic 
connection with art, even though it has long been thought to have one. 
If ‘aesthetic experience’ were crucial for the redemption of life, as both 
Schopenhauer and Nietzsche claim, the separation of art from aesthetic 
experience would reveal art to be less important for life. To present art, 
as Schopenhauer did, merely as a facilitator of a kind of experience that 
can also be achieved without its help is ultimately to deny it any essen- 
tial function. Nietzsche, whose general tendency was to assign art, and 
creative activity in general, an essential, redemptive function, must have 
found Schopenhauer’s praise of art damningly faint, as well as off target. 

Though Nietzsche limits the ‘aesthetic state’, and thus implicitly ‘aes- 
thetic experience’, considered as the experience one has in such a state, 
to those involved in artistic creation, he recognizes the obvious fact that 
many experience, enjoy, and appreciate art without being creative. “This 
is what distinguishes the artist from laymen (those susceptible to art): 
the latter reach the high point of their susceptibility when they receive; 
the former as they give—so that an antagonism between these two gifts 
is not only natural but desirable. The perspectives of the two states are 
opposite.”** While recognizing the phenomenon of the non-creative re- 


** WP 811. This passage stands in conflict with Nietzsche’s claim in sect. 801 that 
those who ‘do not possess the primary artistic force. ..can receive absolutely nothing 
from art... whoever cannot give, also receives nothing’. Since both of these statements 
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ceivers, and presumably beneficiaries, of art, Nietzsche refuses to desip- 
nate their experience as ‘aesthetic’. He does this in part to emphasize 
what he sees as the radical and insufficiently appreciated difference 
between the experience of non-creative receivers (including critics and 
scholars) and that of creators. The experience of creators presumably 
includes not just the experience artists have of work they are in the 
process of creating, but also the experience that all who are involved in 
seeking material and stimulus for further artistic creation have of their 
own finished works, the works of others, and even of non-artefacts. He 
feels that the prevalent distance theories of aesthetic experience have 
obliterated this distinction and consequently the character of the artist’s 
experience. Non-artistic theoreticians have misleadingly conceived of 
the artist in their own image. 


To demand of the artist that he should practice the perspective of the audience 
(of the critic—) means to demand of the artist that he should impoverish himself 
and his creative power... . Our aesthetics hitherto has been a woman’s aesthet- 
ics to the extent that only the receivers of art have formulated their experience 
of ‘what is beautiful?’ In all philosophy hitherto the artist is lacking.” 


13. THE EXPERIENCE OF THE ARTIST VERSUS 
AESTHETIC EXPERIENCE 


Even if Nietzsche’s contention is true, that in aesthetic theory there has 
been a general failure to give an account of the artist’s experience of 
art, particularly of the art he creates, and to recognize its radical distinct- 
ness from that of the mere spectator and its importance for the under- 
standing of the nature and benefits of art, one need not address this 
deficiency as he does. Instead of defining aesthetic experience to include 
artistic engagement, one could sharply distinguish between the aesthetic 
and artistic attitude or experience, and insist upon the importance of 
considering each of them in understanding what art is and why it is 
important. 

occur in unpublished notes, their lack of agreement is not surprising. Since the recogni- 
tion that art benefits even the uncreative in sect. 811 seems the more viable view, there 
is reason to treat it as Nietzsche’s more carefully considered position. Even if ‘those who 
cannot give’ still receive something from art, Nietzsche clearly believed that the full and 
most important benefits of a work of art accrue to the artist who creates it and second- 
arily to those who approach it as a possible stimulus to further creation. Moreover, to 


admit that the non-creative receive something from art is not necessarily to admit that 
what they receive is an ‘aesthetic experience’ in the true sense of the term. 


” WP 811. He probably means ‘the artist is lacking in philosophy’ in two senses: 
philosophers of art have not themselves been artists, and, as a consequence, aesthetic 
theory has not really addressed the question of the artist’s relation to art. 
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There are advantages to this latter course. Separating aesthetic and 
artistic experience allows one to consider the possibility that there is a 
type of experience that one often has when one adopts a certain attitude 
to works of art or natural objects, an experience that we may have not 
only, not easily, or perhaps not ever, as artists or creators with respect 
to the work we are currently working on. To allow for these possibilities 
is not to foreclose on the possibility that there is nevertheless a special 
link between art and aesthetic experience, or that there is also a distinct- 
ive and particularly valuable sort of experience to be found only in the 
creation of works of art. Nor does it commit one to embrace some sort 
of distance theory. 

It is somewhat puzzling that Nietzsche did not pursue this second 
strategy. Contained in his theory of the Apollonian is the idea that the 
experience of organic unity is a distinctive and importantly valuable— 
indeed, even life-redeeming—kind of experience. Clearly this sort of 
experience is encountered in the work of others as well as in the process 
of creating it in one’s own work. Why does Nietzsche, after having 
presented a theory of what makes an experience aesthetic, whether as an 
artist Or a spectator, go on to identify aesthetic experience with the 
experience of creating something or with the experience of things in the 
context of trying to create something? 

Had Nietzsche perhaps, at some point, rejected the theory of the 
Apollonian, which is to be found in his first book? Had he given up 
the idea that there is a life-redeeming value in the experience of order, in 
the experience of the order of our constructed empirical world, and even 
more redemption in the experience of the organic unity of works of art 
and dreams? Although he does not much use the term ‘Apollonian’ in his 
later work, there is no denial or absence of the relevant doctrines that 
constitute the notion of an Apollonian drive. They persist in Nietzsche’s 
later work, though they are no longer labelled Apollonian. 

In part, this is due to Nietzsche’s growing tendency to integrate what 
he first conceived of as two opposed drives, the Apollonian and 
Dionysian, as aspects of a single drive, the will to power. In a late note, 
he writes: 


The artist gradually comes to love for their own sake the means that reveal a 
condition of intoxication: extreme subtlety and splendor of color, definiteness 
of line, nuances of tone: the distinct where otherwise, under normal conditions, 
distinctness is lacking. All distinct things, all nuances, to the extent that they 
recall these extreme enhancements of strength that intoxication produces, 
awaken this feeling of intoxication by association.” 


°° WP 821. 
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Although there is here no mention of ‘the Apollonian’ or ‘the 
Dionysian’, Nietzsche is clearly trying out the idea that the satisfactions 
of definiteness and distinctness, which he had earlier used to define ‘the 
Apollonian’, are intrinsically linked, not opposed, to those of a state 
of intoxication (Rausch), which he had earlier used to define ‘the 
Dionysian’. As Nietzsche came to reject the oppositional nature, and 
even the separateness, of the Dionysian and Apollonian drives, he ceased 
using his earlier terminology, which, in its assignment of each drive to a 
different God, seemed to obscure his new, synthetic view.’' But, as the 
passage cited shows, the absence of the mythic terminology does not at 
all indicate a rejection of all of the ideas that constituted the notions of 
the Dionysian and Apollonian drives in The Birth of Tragedy.” 

If Nietzsche never rejected the idea that there is an innate satisfaction 
in the experience of order, distinctness, individuation, and organic unity 
supplied by many works of art, why does he seem to neglect the 
possibility that such satisfactions are available to the spectator? And 
why would he refuse to count them as aesthetic satisfactions? 

Nietzsche may have just overlooked the possibility of separating the 
notion of the aesthetic from that of the artistic, of aesthetic experience 
from that of the experience of art. Or he may have believed that such 
separation, even if conceptually possible, would be ignored by others. 
He may have feared that, if ‘aesthetic experience’ continued to be con- 
ceived as the sort of experience the passive observer can have of art, the 
experience of the artist would continue to be misunderstood as being 
essentially of the same sort. Art, its motives, and its value would 


*’ In EH Nietzsche criticizes his first book because ‘it smells offensively Hegelian’, 
because ‘the antithesis of the Dionysian and the Apollonian’ is ‘translated into the realm 
of metaphysics’ and ‘in tragedy this antithesis is sublimated into a unity’ (EH, ‘The Birth 
of Tragedy’, 1). Nietzsche here ridicules Hegel’s dialectical method of trying to illuminate 
philosophical issues through the juxtaposition and analysis of putative opposites, but, 
ironically, Nietzsche’s own attempts to synthesize these two apparently opposed forces, 
to show that at some deeper level they are not really opposed, actually displays a typically 
Hegelian pattern of philosophical analysis. For Nietzsche’s general rejection of thinking 
in terms of opposites, his ‘doubt whether there are any opposites at all’, see BGE 2; see 
also 24: ‘Even if language, here as elsewhere . . . will continue to talk of opposites where 
there are only degrees and many subtleties of gradation...’. Also GM m1. 2. 

** Nietzsche continues to make frequent use of the term ‘Dionysian’ (though not of the 
term ‘Apollonian’) in his later work, indeed to identify himself and his philosophy as 
‘Dionysian’. But he uses it in a changed sense. It is no longer defined as essentially a drive 
to overcome separation, as opposed to an Apollonian drive towards individuation and 
beautiful illusion. It comes to represent roughly what in BT he described as the life- 
affirming synthesis of the Apollonian and the Dionysian to be found in Greek tragedy. 
Thus his persistent praise of the Dionysian does not represent a rejection of the 
Apollonian drive towards individuation and beautiful illusion. See e.g. BT, ‘Attempt at a 
Self-Criticism’, 5, where he characterizes the Dionysian as ‘against morality’, ‘aligned 
with life’, ‘purely artistic’, and ‘anti-Christian’. 
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continue to be misunderstood as being rooted in some sort of disengaged 
contemplation. In addition, Nietzsche may have been moved by what he 
saw as the prevalent imbalance in aesthetic theory, by excessive atten- 
tion paid to the spectator’s experience and insufficient attention paid to 
the artist, to redress this imbalance by concentrating upon the artist’s 
experience. 

There are also, however, more profound and systematic reasons for 
Nietzsche’s apparent failure to give adequate consideration to the expe- 
rience and satisfactions of the aesthetically, but non-creatively, involved 
receivers of works of art. Deeply immersed in the project of developing 
a psychology that would allow him to affirm an essentially painful 
existence, he had developed the idea that a ‘will to power’ is the basic 
drive of all human behaviour. Central to the life-affirming character of 
this psychology is the thesis that one typically experiences power in the 
activity of overcoming difficulty, including the difficulty of pain, and 
thus that the stress, effort, striving, and suffering endemic to life are ‘no 
objection to life’. Having defined the principal, if not exclusive, locus of 
human satisfaction in successful action and striving, in the confrontation 
and overcoming of difficulty, Nietzsche has generally little to say about 
satisfactions that do not conform to this model. These include those 
pleasures that are not the satisfactions of desires or wants, and those 
that are experienced in repose, in inaction rather than activity. The 
relatively passive, non-creative pleasures of the contemplation of works 
of art are just one group of such pleasures. 

There had been a long philosophic tradition (its roots in Plato and the 
Hellenistic period), in which such inactive and non-appetitive pleasures 
were argued to be the best, the only unalloyed, or the truest pleasures. 
Nietzsche saw Schopenhauerian pessimism as the inevitable outcome of 
this quietistic tradition, and in setting himself against pessimism, he also 
attacked the quietistic hedonism that he thought supported and reflected 
it. He undertook to deny that the non-appetitive and non-active pleas- 
ures were the highest or the only true satisfactions, in order to present 
the rewards of action, striving, and satisfying appetites in a more posi- 
tive light. He did this in order to present life itself, which is essentially 
constituted by appetites, striving, and action, in a more positive light, 
and thus to defend and affirm it. But Nietzsche did not just deny the 
superiority of the passive, inactive, and non-appetitive pleasures, or the 
idea that they alone really satisfy. He tended to go further and argue for 
their inferiority and to ignore and reject any importance and benefits 
they might have. In dethroning what had been considered the royalty of 
pleasures, pleasures that were neither the satisfactions of drives nor the 
results of action and striving, he radically demoted them to the status of 
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inferior pleasures fit only for the powerless, who could not manage 
anything better. He banished them completely from the realm of true or 
high pleasures. To defend the substantiality of dynamic and appetitive 
satisfactions, he had to overthrow the long-propagated idea that passive, 
inactive, and non-appetitive pleasures were the best, or the only true, 
pleasures. But he seems to have overreacted. Instead of denying just 
their supposed superiority or their privileged status as the only true 
satisfactions, he tended to deny them any substantial value or import- 
ance, and to neglect discussing what their positive, though limited, 
contribution to life may be. 

Nietzsche’s failure to recognize the satisfactions and the importance 
for life of the ‘distanced’ experience of art is thus part of a more general 
tendency in his philosophy to neglect the possible value and importance 
of all those pleasures collected in tranquillity, those that do not involve 
an overcoming of difficulty and thus the experience of one’s own power. 
The satisfactions of such non-dynamic experiences, which do not clearly 
contain any feeling of power, present a problem for Nietzsche’s general 
psychology of a will to power. Conversely, the satisfactions that do 
contain the stress and pain entailed in such overcomings present prob- 
lems for those, like Schopenhauer, who defend a negative psychological 
hedonism in which pleasure is more or less equated with an absence of 
pain.” 

Schopenhauer’s and Nietzsche’s theories of art thus display a converse 
relationship of strengths and weaknesses, of emphasis and neglect, 
which is a reflection of their general theories of human motivation and 
satisfaction. Because of this complementarity, each of these theories of 
art and human motivation critically illuminates the other, and examin- 
ing them together promises to provide new insights into the questions 
they commonly pursue. 

It is not at all surprising that theories like these, which explore the 
question of how art might redeem life, depend upon views of what in 
general motivates and really satisfies human beings. But not only does 
one’s psychology influence one’s aesthetics; one’s aesthetics also can 
influence one’s psychology. An examination of the existential conse- 
quences and possibilities of art may well contribute to one’s general view 
of life. ‘To look at art through the lens of life’ is also to look at life 
through the lens of art. 


> See WWR i, §58, 319-23, for an explicitly negative view of pleasure. 
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Nietzsche’s Use and Abuse of Schopenhauer’s 
Moral Philosophy for Life 


DAVID E. CARTWRIGHT 


Error of Philosophers.—The philosopher believes that the value of 
his philosophy lies in the whole, in the building: posterity discovers 
it in the bricks with which he built and which are then often used 
again for better building: in the fact, that is to say, that the building 
can be destroyed and nonetheless possess value as material. 


(Nietzsche, HA 11/1. 201) 


Friedrich Nietzsche’s youthful enthusiasm for Arthur Schopenhauer’s 
philosophy and his more mature disgust is a well-known story, one that 
Nietzsche tells us himself. Yet Nietzsche’s account of his relationship to 
his ‘only educator, the great Arthur Schopenhauer”’ almost betrays one 
of the attitudes he esteemed the most about Schopenhauer, his honesty, 
when Nietzsche classifies both Wagner and Schopenhauer as his ‘antipo- 
des’. There are, of course, grand contrasts and oppositions between 
Nietzsche’s and Schopenhauer’s philosophies, and these oppositions 
become especially striking when Schopenhauer’s moral philosophy 
is compared to Nietzsche’s thoughts. Schopenhauer advocated the 
morality of Mitleid (Mitleids-Moral) and Nietzsche condemned it.” 


' HA ut, preface, 1. In references to Nietzsche’s works I generally follow the transla- 
tions by Kaufmann and Hollingdale. Reference to Nietzsche’s Nachlass will be to KGW. 

2 NcW, ‘We Antipodes’. This section was originally part of GS 370. Nietzsche revised 
it and retitled it ‘We Antipodes’ from ‘What is Romanticism?’ in NcW, where Nietzsche 
now claims that the impoverishment of life expressed in romantic pessimism takes a form 
of revenge against life, whereas he earlier had said that it sought calmness and redemption 
through art and knowledge or intoxication and madness. In a letter to Peter Gast, 9 Dec. 
1888, Nietzsche reiterated his antipodal stance to Schopenhauer, when he discussed 
having T/ translated into English by Helen Zimmern, who had written Arthur Schopen- 
hauer: His Life and Philosophy (1876). Nietzsche writes, ‘She brought Schopenhauer to 
the English. Why not also his antipode?’ See SB viii. 514. 

* In ‘Schopenhauer’s Compassion and Nietzsche’s Pity’, Schopenhauer-Jabrbuch, 69 
(1988), 557-65, I argue that Schopenhauer uses Mitleid to refer to compassion and 
Nietzsche to pity. I will remain neutral in this essay, using Mitleid to refer to the motive 
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Schopenhauer promoted his ethics by noting the many ways it expressed 
truths allegorically articulated by Christianity and Buddhism, and 
Nietzsche demoted it on the same grounds. Schopenhauer prided him- 
self in demonstrating the moral significance of life and the world, and 
Nietzsche delighted in stripping the world and life of any intrinsic moral 
meaning. Schopenhauer championed the denial of the will as the ulti- 
mate human accomplishment, and Nietzsche praised the will’s affir- 
mation as the ultimate. And so Nietzsche played the self-described 
immoralist, antichrist, and intoxicated Dionysian life-affirmer in con- 
trast to the moralistic, ‘Christian’, and sober Apollonian life-denier, 
Schopenhauer.’ So it is clear whose voice sings the appropriate lines in 
Nietzsche’s ‘Drunken Song’: 


Woe implores: perish! 
But all joy wants eternity. 
Wants deep, wants deep eternity.” 


Nietzsche says ‘yes’-——one more time into all eternity—against 
Schopenhauer’s singular, eternal, and final ‘no’. 

Nietzsche’s opposition to Schopenhauer’s moral philosophy suggests 
that his deconstruction of Schopenhauer’s views was such a complete 
demolition that even the ‘bricks’ were pulverized and could not become 
materials for ‘better building’. Caution is needed here, however, for 
viewing Nietzsche’s relationship to Schopenhauer’s moral philosophy 
through the lens of opposition could distort vision. Nietzsche claimed 
Schopenhauer as his ‘educator’ and ‘antipode’, and there is nothing 
incompatible about his being both. Schopenhauer could have educated 
Nietzsche to become his antipode, aiding Nietzsche to become who he 
was, Schopenhauer’s opponent. This seems to be Nietzsche’s account of 
his relationship to Schopenhauer, and it is probably true. But there is 
more to the story of how Schopenhauer’s moral philosophy moved 
Nietzsche to his antipodal stance, since there are significant elements of 
Schopenhauer’s moral philosophy that are detectable and remain viable 


Schopenhauer claimed was the basis of morality and the passion Nietzsche criticized. 
Mitleid is from the German mit, ‘with’, and leiden, ‘to suffer’. Mitleid has an etymological 
structure analogous to ‘sympathy’ and ‘compassion’. 


* See Jorg Salaquarda, ‘Der Antichrist’, Nietzsche-Studien, 2 (1973), 90-136, esp. 
117N., 123-6, for Nietzsche’s use of the term ‘antichrist’. At WP 1005 and the 1886 
preface to BT, 5, Nietzsche clearly uses the terms ‘Dionysian’ and ‘antichrist’ against 
Schopenhauer, taking the term ‘antichrist’ from Schopenhauer. Nietzsche’s self-conscious 
oppositions to Schopenhauer are curious, showing how carefully he read his educator. 
For example, in EH he claimed ‘My triumph is precisely the opposite of Schopenhauer’s: 
I say “non legor, non legar”’ (‘Why I Write such Good Books’, 1). In the preface to the 
2nd edition of WN (1854), 5, Schopenhauer had bragged ‘legor et legar’. 

* Z 1v, ‘The Drunken Song’, 12. 
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in Nietzsche’s thought. While some of these elements were transformed 
and altered to fit Nietzsche’s sensibilities and tastes, others retain their 
Schopenhauerian form, showing that Nietzsche’s debts to Schopenhauer 
were not based simply on Schopenhauer’s role as a provocateur for 
Nietzschean reversals of Schopenhauerian perspectives. When dealing 
with ‘antipodes’ it is sometimes necessary for balance to stand on both 
feet. How does Nietzsche stand to Schopenhauer’s moral philosophy? 
Well, what is Schopenhauer’s moral philosophy? 


1. A GLOSS OF SCHOPENHAUER’S 
MORAL PHILOSOPHY 


There are two major dimensions to Schopenhauer’s philosophy that 
constitute his moral philosophy. There is his ‘higher metaphysical- 
ethical standpoint’,° the ultimate result of Schopenhauer’s philosophy, 
in which he uses his metaphysics of the will to explain the moral 
significance of the world, and where he claims that salvation (Erldsung) 
is obtained by denying the will. Then there is that aspect of his thought 
that deals with ‘morality in the narrower sense’,’ in which Schopenhauer 
explains human behaviour from a moral point of view. Here he develops 
a rich moral psychology and an axiology of moral character types, 
describes world-views implicit in the attitudes and behaviours of indi- 
viduals with different moral characters, and argues that Mitleid is the 
basis of morality, the only incentive for actions possessing positive 
moral value. Ultimately, Schopenhauer grounds his ethics in a meta- 
physics of morals.* I will not discuss Schopenhauer’s ‘eudemonology’, 
his instructions for living pleasantly and successfully, as part of his 
moral philosophy, because it self-consciously suspends his higher 
metaphysical-ethical standpoint.’ 


° PP i. 313. In referring to Schopenhauer’s books I cite page numbers of the English 
translations listed in the Bibliography. In all cases I have used the German text found in 
Arthur Hiibscher’s historical—critical edition of Schopenhauer: Sdmtliche Werke, 7 vols. 
(Wiesbaden: F. A. Brockhaus, 1972). 

” WWR ii, ch. 47, 589. 

* In ‘Schopenhauer’s Axiological Analysis of Character’, Revue Internationale de 
Philosophie, 42 (1988), 18-36, I analyse Schopenhauer’s views concerning moral charac- 
ter, and in ‘Compassion’, in Wolfgang Schirmacher (ed.), Zeit der Ernte. Studien zum 
Stand der Schopenhauer-Forschung. Festschrift fiir Arthur Hiibscher zum 85. Geburtstag 
(Stuttgart: Frommann-Holzboog, 1982), 60-9, I offer a critical analysis of Schopen- 
hauer’s concept of Mitleid. 

” Schopenhauer’s ‘eudemonology’ is presented in PP i. 313ff., ‘Aphorisms on the 
Wisdom of Life’. Nietzsche seems to have been aware of the distinction between 
Schopenhauer’s eudemonology and his higher metaphysical-ethical perspective, as evi- 
denced in his unpublished essay ‘Gedanken zu der Betrachtungen: Die Philosophie in 
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Schopenhauer’s commitment to a philosophy culminating in a 
metaphysical-ethical standpoint is made very early in his philosophical 
career. In 1813, when he initiates his work on The World as Will and 
Representation, Schopenhauer writes, ‘in my hands and perhaps my 
mind there is developed a work, a philosophy, which is to be ethics and 
metaphysics in one, for hitherto these were just as falsely separated as 
was a human into body and soul’."° Schopenhauer’s drive to develop a 
metaphysical ethics, or an ethical metaphysics, is prompted by his intui- 
tion that metaphysical explanations of the world must account for the 
moral significance of the world itself. In particular, Schopenhauer argues 
that metaphysics results from a human need to understand the nature of 
the world, because of a form of astonishment arising from the recogni- 
tion of the ubiquity of death and suffering. In light of the recognition of 
these ‘evils’, the philosopher is moved both to describe the nature of 
reality and to diagnose the reasons for there being a world dominated by 
suffering and death. Why is the world such that it is saturated by misery 
and destruction? What does it mean to live in a world dominated by 
suffering and death? To answer these questions, Schopenhauer strives to 
develop more than a metaphysics of morals, a metaphysical grounding 
for his account of moral behaviour; he attempts to articulate a meta- 
physics that immediately provides a description of reality that accom- 
modates ethical evaluation: ‘Only the metaphysics is... immediately 
the support to ethics which is itself originally ethical and constructed 
from the stuff of ethics, namely the will’.’’ Schopenhauer’s metaphysics, 
which views the will as the only ens realissimum, serves to account for 
the problematic features of existence by showing them to follow from 
the world’s being the expression of the metaphysical will: 


The appearance, the objectivity of the one will-to-live, is a world in all plurality 
of its parts and forms. Existence itself, and the kind of existence, in the totality 


Bedrangniss’ (1873): ‘I see no other possibility than to adopt Schopenhauer’s worldly 
wisdom for practical matters, and for deeper needs to adopt [the more profound] 
wisdom. Whoever does not want to live in this contradiction must fight for an improved 
physis’. See Philosophy and Truth: Selections from Nietzsche’s Notebooks of the Early 
1870s, ed. and trans. Daniel Breazeale (Atlantic Heights, NJ: Humanities Press, 1992), 
123, and KGW iii/4. 224, where Nietzsche distinguishes between Schopenhauer’s 
eudemonology and pessimism. It may be the case that Nietzsche’s subsequent argument 
for an improved physis in his early writings is an attempt to reconcile the contradiction 
between Schopenhauer’s higher metaphysical-ethical standpoint, which claims that non- 
existence is preferable to existence, and worldly wisdom, which tries to define a happy 
existence, one that would be preferable to non-existence. Schopenhauer, despite his 
‘eudemonology’, claims that his philosophy shows that human life cannot be a happy life. 
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as well as in every part, is only from the will. The will is free; it is almighty. The 
will appears in everything, precisely as it determines itself in itself and outside 
time. The world is only the mirror of this willing; and all finiteness, all suffering, 
all miseries that it contains, belong to the expression of what the will wills, and 
are as they are because the will so wills.” 


Schopenhauer argues directly to the conclusion that the world itself is 
the ultimate subject of moral evaluation by conceiving the will as the 
essence and content of everything in the world and as that which gives 
everything its general character. Here he follows Kant to some pro- 
foundly un-Kantian conclusions. The will is responsible for the world; 
the world itself is the appearance of the will, and the will is free. That is, 
the will is outside the scope of the principle of sufficient reason, the 
source of all necessity, and it alone possesses aseity—the property of 
being primary or basic, self-determined, self-derived, and existing by its 
own inner power.’ On this basis, Schopenhauer holds the will to be 
responsible for the world and to be morally evaluable or significant. 
Indeed, Schopenhauer takes considerable pride in the fact that his meta- 
physics shows that the world has a moral significance. So he claims 
that he avoids ‘a fundamental error, one that is the greatest and most 
pernicious, the real perversity of the mind...that which faith has 
personified as antichrist (als den Antichrist)’, the belief that the world 
has only a physical significance.” 

Schopenhauer ties the moral significance of the world to the moral 
value of the world. The world, life and nature itself, is such that ‘we have 
not to be pleased but rather sorry about the existence of the world . . . its 
non-existence would be preferable to its existence... it is something 
which at bottom ought not be’."”” Schopenhauer’s nihilistic judgement 
follows from his metaphysics of the will, which is a metaphysics of 
misery. To be is to be the spatial-temporal objectification of the will, a 
goalless, insatiable striving force. Everything exemplifies the will, and 
with self-conscious beings, humans and some other animals, awareness 
of willing is identical to suffering, because ‘all willing springs from lack, 
from deficiency, and thus from suffering’.® Suffering, Schopenhauer 
argues, is evil, and since ‘all life is suffering’,’’ life itself is evil. 
Schopenhauer articulates his highest truth to show the moral signifi- 
cance or meaning of existence; ‘it would be better for us not to exist. 


2 WWR i, §63, 351. 

'S See e.g. WN 141; PP i, $9, 63, and §12, 68; WWR ii, ch. 25, 320. 
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This, however, is the most important of all truths, and must therefore be 
stated, however much it stands in contrast with the present-day mode of 
European thought.’” 

Schopenhauer’s metaphysics of the will allows him to oppose Leibniz 
diametrically, declaring that this world itself is ‘the worst of all possible 
worlds’. Yet the very feature of existence that makes life so deeply 
problematic, suffering, has telic dimensions, Schopenhauer argues, that 
offer some hope for salvation from a world in which ‘the existence of 
evil is already interwoven with that of the world’.”° So Schopenhauer 
claims that ‘suffering is the process of purification by which alone the 
human is in most cases sanctified, in other words, led back from the path 
of the error of the will-to-live’.”’ Through extreme personal suffering, an 
individual may be led to seek to deny the will, to resign from life, or in 
the case of more noble souls, ascetic saints, the knowledge of the all- 
pervasive nature of suffering and its connection to the essence of the 
world, the metaphysical will, may lead to resignation and denial of the 
will. The evils of life can only be escaped by denying that which makes 
life what it is, and so Schopenhauer connects his most important truth, 
that it is better for us not to exist, with his theory of salvation. The result 
of his metaphysical-ethical standpoint thereby demonstrates ‘the need 
for salvation from an existence given up to suffering and death, and its 
attainability through the denial of the will... by a decided opposition 
to nature’.* Thus the themes of asceticism, quietism, and the denial of 
the will become the culminating discussions of The World as Will and 
Representation, because they are ‘in substance identical with that of all 
metaphysics and ethics’,”” and Schopenhauer’s final sentence of the first 
volume of his main work communicates the perspective of those who 
have denied the will: ‘This very real world of ours [those who affirm 
the will] with all its suns and galaxies, is—nothing.”* Resigned 
Saints, representing those who ‘have overcome the world (die Welt 
iiberwanden)’,” are those who have achieved ‘the constant overcoming 
of the will (der steten Uberwindung des Willens)’.”* Salvation is the 
product of self-overcoming, overcoming the will to live, and self-denial 
is world-denial, according to Schopenhauer. 

Schopenhauer’s metaphysical-ethical standpoint also expresses a kin- 
ship to Christian and Buddhistic thought. Schopenhauer argues that the 
drive to create both religions and philosophies is based on an existential 


"8 WWR ii, ch. 48, 605. '? WWR ii, ch. 47, 583. 
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astonishment that arises from the recognition of the ubiquity of suffer- 
ing and death. What distinguishes between these two attempts to under- 
stand the suffering and perishing world is that the philosopher develops 
a metaphysics that must be based on experience, maintaining truths in 
a ‘sensu stricto et proprio’,’’ whereas religious thinkers develop a 
‘metaphysics of the people’,”* and they express their truths allegorically. 
Schopenhauer emphasizes that his philosophy communicates religion’s 
allegorical truths in philosophical form, and claims that his philosophy 
demonstrates that ‘the innermost kernel and spirit of Christianity is 
identical with that of Brahmanism and Buddhism; they all teach a heavy 
guilt of the human race through its existence itself’.*” The guilt of being, 
of human existence, Schopenhauer sees reflected in the fate of the human 
existence: 


If we want to know what human beings, morally considered, are worth as a 
whole and in general, let us consider their fate as a whole and in general. This 
fate is want, wretchedness, misery, lamentation, and death. Eternal justice 
prevails; if they were not as a whole contemptible, their fate as whole would not 
be so melancholy. In this sense we can say that the world itself is the tribunal of 
the world. If we could lay all the misery of the world in one pan of the scales, 
and all guilt in the other, the pointer would certainly show them to be in 
equilibrium.” 


The world is perfectly retributive. We suffer and die because we deserve 
this fate, and we deserve it because we are guilty. Our guilt is our very 
existence, for our life springs from our essence, our will. So 
Schopenhauer claims that original sin is our only sin; it is the sin of 
being. Original sin ‘is in fact the affirmation of our will to life; on the 
other hand, the denial of this will, in consequence of the dawning of 
better knowledge, is salvation’.”’ 

Schopenhauer’s work concerning ‘morality in the narrower sense of 
the term’ is presented primarily in The Two Fundamental Problems of 
Ethics (1841), which is composed of two essays written for prize con- 
tests, ‘On the Freedom of the Human Will’ and ‘On the Basis of 
Morality’. The latter is the more important writing for understanding 
Nietzsche’s reception and rejection of Schopenhauer’s Mitleids-Moral. It 
contains a lengthy critique of Kant’s ethics, which figures significantly in 
both Nietzsche’s interpretation of Kantian ethics and his rejection of 


7 WWR ii, ch. 17, 166. 8 See PP ii, ch. 15 and OBM, §14, 137. 
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Schopenhauer; it presents Schopenhauer’s explanation and description 
of the moral value of human actions; and it develops a number of 
explanatory and methodological principles Nietzsche would later em- 
ploy for his own ends. 

Schopenhauer’s critique of Kant’s ethics is extensive and harsh. 
Whereas Schopenhauer identifies himself as Kant’s only legitimate philo- 
sophical heir, his Kantian heritage lies in his commitment to elements of 
Kant’s epistemology, metaphysics, and aesthetics. He totally rejects the 
main features of Kant’s ethics. Three elements of Schopenhauer’s cri- 
tique of Kant’s ethics are relevant for understanding Schopenhauer’s 
relationship to Nietzsche. The first element is Schopenhauer’s location 
of the original false step of Kant’s ethics in his assumption that there 
are moral laws independent of human institutions and customs. This 
allowed Kant to develop an imperative form of ethics, Schopenhauer 
claims, but also begins to show that Kant took his lead from theological 
ethics. Schopenhauer charges that many of Kant’s key moral concepts, 
e.g. ‘law’, ‘command’, ‘obligation’, and ‘imperative’, make sense only in 
a theological context, where there is a commander who legislates laws 
and imperatives and who has the power to enforce commands through 
sanctions.” Since Kant officially claimed that ethics was independent 
from theology, Schopenhauer charges that officially these concepts 
are meaningless; ‘separated from the theological hypotheses from 
which they came, these concepts really lose all meaning’.*? However, 
Schopenhauer suggests that Kant’s concealed theological yearnings and 
the logic of his moral language compelled him to return to theology, the 
only possible basis for his view. Thus Schopenhauer asserts that instead 
of being supported by his moral theory, Kant’s doctrine of the highest 
good (the union of virtue and happiness), the postulates of practical 
reason, and his moral theology were presupposed by his theory all 
along. By unmasking Kant’s ethics as ‘an inversion and a disguise of 
theological morals’,** Schopenhauer reveals how ‘Kant certainly even 
deceived himself’,”” and betrayed his own claim, that ethics is separate 
from theology. 

The second element involves Schopenhauer’s acceptance of the 
Kantian principle that egoistic or self-interested actions lack positive 
moral value. He turns this principle against Kant, claiming that egoism 


** John E. Atwell notes that Schopenhauer anticipated a number of claims made 
against Kantian ethics by G. E. M. Anscombe in ‘Modern Moral Philosophy’, Philoso- 
phy, 33 (1958), 1-19, and Philippa Foot in ‘Morality as a System of Hypothetical 
Imperatives’, Philosophical Review, 8 (1972), 305-16; see his Ends and Principles in 
Kant’s Moral Thought (Dordrecht: Martinus Nijhoff, 1986), 218-20. 
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is the only incentive operative in Kant’s ethical theory. There are two 
lines of reasoning behind Schopenhauer’s criticism. As a form of theo- 
logical ethics, Kant’s ethics is egoistic, because it is only by a promise of 
a reward or the threat of punishment that a person would follow its laws 
or prescriptions. Even if, however, one were to follow the prescriptions 
of Kant’s supreme principle of morality, the categorical imperative, 
without regard to theological or moral rewards and punishments, 
Schopenhauer believes that the only incentive a person would have for 
following the categorical imperative is a desire for some end realized by 
performing the action prescribed by the categorical imperative. That is, 
if I want to gain something by making a promise, I ought to keep my 
promises. On this basis, Schopenhauer contends that the ‘concealed 
hypothetical nature [of the categorical imperative], by virtue of which it 
is even based on pure egoism ... is the secret interpreter of the instruc- 
tion given in the principle’.*° Since egoism is the only basis upon which 
one could follow Kant’s ethics, Schopenhauer believes that it can never 
give rise to actions possessing positive moral value. 

The last element of Schopenhauer’s critique of Kant relevant to 
Nietzsche’s reception of Schopenhauer concerns his connection of the 
disastrous results of Kant’s ethics to the non-empirical basis of his ethics. 
Kant fails to establish a basis of morality, Schopenhauer argues, because 
he failed to understand actual human nature and behaviour. Although 
Schopenhauer believes that Kant’s distinction between a priori and a 
posteriori in human knowledge yielded profound insights in his theoret- 
ical philosophy, his practical philosophy fails when he insists on this 
distinction, emphasizing that the empirical and the a posteriori is ‘inad- 
missible for the establishment of ethics’.*”’ By building an ethics based on 
reason, conceiving of moral laws as synthetic propositions a priori, 
knowable ‘independent of all inner and outer experience, “resting sim- 
ply on concepts of pure reason”’,”* and by offering an ethics for all 
rational beings, Schopenhauer sees Kant as developing an ethics that has 
no connections to reality; ‘it floats in air like a web of the subtlest 
concepts devoid of all substance; it is based on nothing, and so can 
support nothing and move nothing’.”’ Schopenhauer chides Kant, sug- 
gesting that he developed an ethics for ‘dear little angels’,“” and not 
for flesh-and-blood humans, whose reason is simply an instrument for 
their wills. Against Kant, Schopenhauer proposes that ethics must be 
empirical, explanatory, and descriptive, instead of non-empirical and 
prescriptive: 
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the purpose of ethics is to indicate, explain, and trace to its ultimate ground the 
extremely varied behavior of humans from a moral point of view. Therefore 
there is no other way for discovering the foundation of ethics than the empirical, 
namely, to investigate whether there are generally any actions to which we must 
attribute genuine moral worth ... consequently, we have to indicate the pecu- 
liar motive that moves humans to actions of this kind, a kind specifically 
different from any other. This motive together with the susceptibility to it will 
be the ultimate ground of morality, and a knowledge of it will be the foundation 
of morals. This is the humble path to which I direct ethics; it contains no 
construction a priori, no absolute legislation for all rational beings in 
abstracto.”" 


After rejecting ‘moral scepticism’, the view that there is no natural 
morality, because all human actions are performed out of self-interest, 
Schopenhauer initiates his explanation of moral behaviour by recogniz- 
ing three classes of action. Some actions are ‘morally reprehensible 
(moralisch verwerflich)’, others possess ‘moral worth (moralischer 
Wert)’, and most are ‘morally indifferent (moralisch indifferente)’, nei- 
ther reprehensible nor worth while.” An action falls into one of these 
classes due to the affective responses of a neutral third party and those 
of the doer of the deed to an action.” Schopenhauer contends that all 
human actions are intentional, having as their object some ultimate end 
which is ‘in agreement or contrary to a will’.“* Because Schopenhauer 
identifies well-being (Woh!) and misfortune (Wehe) with those things 
agreeable or contrary to will, he views all actions as aiming ultimately at 
someone’s well-being or misfortune. Because his view of ethics is re- 
stricted to relationships between individuals, Schopenhauer derives four 
ultimate ends for human actions, and these ends become his basic 
human incentives. These incentives are: egoism (Egoismus), which de- 
sires the agent’s own well-being; malice (Bosheit), which desires an- 
other’s misfortune; Mitleid, which desires another’s well-being; and an 
unnamed incentive, which desires the agent’s own misfortune.” 
Schopenhauer concludes that egoism is the incentive for morally indif- 
ferent actions; malice for morally reprehensible actions; Mitleid for 
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morally worthwhile actions; and the unnamed incentive for actions 
possessing ascetic value.*° While Schopenhauer regards egoism as the 
chief and fundamental incentive for human actions, he believes that 
Mitleid, by which agents literally experience another’s suffering, moti- 
vates individuals to treat the suffering of another as if it were their 
own—to act to relieve it, recognizing, however, that it is another’s 
suffering that they are relieving.*” He argues, moreover, since Mitleid is 
the basis of the virtues of justice and philanthropy, the cardinal virtues 
from which all other virtues are derived, Mitleid is the basis of all 
virtues. 

Schopenhauer develops a general axiology of character sketched on 
his account of the degree and kind of motivation to which a person is 
susceptible. He does this in the context of a hard-deterministic reading 
of human action, which he captures in the scholastic slogan ‘operari 
sequitur esse’ (‘what we do follows from what we are’), and he argues 
that a person’s character is individual (unique), unchanging, and innate, 
concluding that humans are incapable of changing their inborn moral 
dispositions.” Morally bad characters are those who have wills 
conatively dominated by malice and extreme egoism, while morally 
good characters have wills expressing Mitleid. Schopenhauer conceives 
of these characters as if they live in different worlds, moreover. Bad 
characters are alienated from the world and others, he argues, and they 
view everything and every other as absolute non-egos. This leads these 
individuals, Schopenhauer thinks, to view others as objects to exploit for 
self-gain and/or as presenting opportunities to gain malicious joy by 
watching or causing their misery. Others, however, are also seen as 
competitors by bad characters, as sources of intimidation and threat. To 
a bad character, ‘the world to him is an absolute non-ego, and his 
relation to it is primarily hostile; thus the keynote of his disposition is 
hatred, spitefulness, suspicion, envy, and delight at the sight of another’s 
distress’.”° The good character, however, is radically different because he 


lives in an external world that is homogeneous with his true being. Others are 
not a non-ego for him, but an ‘I once more’. His fundamental relation to 
everyone is, therefore, friendly; he feels himself intimately akin to all beings, 
takes an immediate interest in their well-being and misfortunes, and confidently 
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assumes the same sympathy in them. The results of this are his deep inward 
peace and that confident, calm, and contented mood by virtue of which every- 
one is happy when he is near at hand.”’ 


Schopenhauer closes On the Basis of Morality with a sketch of his 
metaphysics of morals, the metaphysical explanation of the primary 
phenomena of ethics. His goal is to determine whether the perspectives 
expressed by attitudes, dispositions, and behaviours of either the mor- 
ally good or bad character are metaphysically warranted. Schopenhauer 
identifies the perspective of bad characters with a commitment to the 
view that space and time are real, so that there is an absolute gulf 
perceived between beings which seems to justify their treatment of 
others as absolute non-egos. While this perspective seems justified from 
an empirical standpoint, Schopenhauer argues that it fails to reflect 
a correct assessment of the ontological status of individuals. 
Schopenhauer appeals to Kant’s transcendental idealism to make his 
case. Kant, he claims, had demonstrated that the conditions for the 
possibility of plurality and diversity, space and time, which 
Schopenhauer refers to as the principium individuationis, belong only to 
appearances and not to things in themselves. In the correct view of the 
world as it is in itself, there are no distinct individuals. The perspective 
of good characters is judged to express a perspective with the correct 
ontological commitments. The attitudes, dispositions, and behaviour of 
good people towards others recognize ‘in another his own self, his own 
true inner nature’,” so the good character expresses a perspective that 
conforms to the ultimate metaphysical unity of the world as will. Thus 
Schopenhauer concludes that the bad person’s perspective is a meta- 
physical delusion, whereas the good character’s identification with 
others ‘is a reminder of that respect in which we are all one and the 
same entity’. 

While On the Basis of Morality leaves the impression that the compo- 
sure and behaviour of the morally good person is the ultimate human 
accomplishment, Schopenhauer makes it clear elsewhere that moral 
goodness is naive and that it fails to address adequately the suffering 
which constitutes the essence of life. Thus he maintains that ‘from the 
same source from which all goodness, affection, virtue, and nobility of 
character spring, there ultimately arises also what I have called denial of 
the will-to-live’.”* The ‘source’ of moral goodness and denial of the will 
concerns the depth of metaphysical knowledge. The good person dimly 
cognizes the metaphysical unity of being, whereas the saint clearly 
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recognizes both this unity and that the will bears responsibility for the 
suffering nature of the world. So compared to the saint, the good person 
is metaphysically naive. Unlike the good person, the saint realizes that 
his or her essence is the essence of all; that the metaphysical will is the 
source of all suffering, and it is the metaphysical will that the saint seeks 
to deny. This returns the discussion to Schopenhauer’s higher meta- 
physical-ethical standpoint, a perspective that transcends his narrower 
sense of morality. 


2. ATTRACTIONS, AFFINITIES, PROBLEMATICS 


Nietzsche quotes from Schopenhauer’s ceuvre more extensively than 
that of any other philosopher, with the exceptions of Schopenhauer’s 
self-described philosophical ancestors, Plato and Kant. Nietzsche even 
quotes from Schopenhauer’s Nachlass and, with the possible exception 
of On the Fourfold Root of the Principle of Sufficient Reason, his 
writings contain quotes from all of Schopenhauer’s books.” So when 
Nietzsche claims, ‘I am one of those readers of Schopenhauer who when 
they have read one page of him know for certain they will go on to read 
all the pages and will pay heed to every word he ever said’,”® it is very 
likely that he did read carefully most of Schopenhauer’s works. Why did 
Nietzsche’s discovery of Schopenhauer in 1865 prompt his enthusiasm? 
What attracted Nietzsche philosophically to Schopenhauer? Certainly 
part of the story is found in Nietzsche’s perception of Schopenhauer’s 
heroic stance against his age, his honest atheism, his high estimation of 
the value of music, his outlaw stance in academic philosophy and the 
greater Western philosophical tradition, his passion, and his writing 
ability—not to mention his increasing influence in the intellectual— 
artistic world, especially Wagner’s embrace of Schopenhauer; all these 
factors played in concert with Nietzsche’s aesthetic, iconoclastic, and 
icon-seeking tendencies. Yet, if Nietzsche’s story of his confrontation 
with the problem of evil at the age of 13 is trustworthy, a deeply 
existential connection can be made_ between both thinkers. 
Schopenhauer had a similar experience at the age of 17, when he had 
his Buddha-like experience of sickness, old age, pain, and death.”’ 


*> Some examples of Nietzsche’s quoting from Schopenhauer’s Nachlass are: UM 1. 11, 
concerning the deterioration of the German language; D 116, concerning knowledge of 
good and evil; and D 142, concerning the comprehensibility of the categorical imperative. 
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401. 
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Nietzsche’s experience led him to conclude that God the creator was ‘the 
Father of evil’,’* and Schopenhauer inferred that the world was the work 
of the devil. There is, however, a significant difference between the two 
thinkers. The young Nietzsche seems to deify evil by making it the work 
of God, whereas the young Schopenhauer demonizes the creator for 
producing evil. As Nietzsche would remark in 1887, Schopenhauer ‘did 
not understand how to deify this will’.”’ 

‘The experiences of the young Schopenhauer and Nietzsche illustrate a 
basic affinity in their thoughts and help show why Nietzsche would read 
‘Schopenhauer ‘as though it were for me he had written’.®’ Both philoso- 
phers were keenly alive to the problem of suffering, evil, and were driven 
to understand the meaning and value of a world dominated by woe. And 
as Schopenhauer locates the drive to create both metaphysical and 
religious explanations of the world in a form of astonishment deriving 
from the ubiquity of suffering and death, Nietzsche appears to share the 
same sort of wonder as well as Schopenhauer’s predilection to under- 
stand the value of existence by looking at the world as a whole. So when 
the demon first spoke to Nietzsche in 1865, it bid him not the prospects 
of eternal recurrence, but to purchase The World as Will and Repre- 
sentation from Rohn’s bookstore. Nietzsche writes that ‘every line [of 
Schopenhauer’s chief work] cried out renunciation, negation, resigna- 
tion; here I saw a mirror reflecting the world, life, and my own temper 
(Gemith) in horrifying grandeur. Here I saw the entire disinterested 
sun’s eye of art; here I saw sickness and recovery, exile and refuge, 
heaven and hell.’*’ Later, in ‘Schopenhauer as Educator’, Nietzsche finds 


rather of a devil who had summoned into existence creatures in order to gloat over their 
anguish and agony’. In Nietzsche: The Body and Culture, trans. Sean Hand (Stanford: 
Stanford University Press, 1991), 52, Eric Blondel aptly calls attention to the ‘brutally 
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could not free himself from the belief that while Schopenhauer had good reasons for his 
pessimism, he also had an aversion to it that he never expressed, due to some superstitions 
about genius, which the Romantics taught him, and his own vanity. This compelled 
Schopenhauer, Nietzsche states, to remain stuck at a philosophy from his twenty-sixth 
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writing WWR (see KGW vii/2. 9). 
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Schopenhauer’s greatness ‘in having set up before him a picture of life as 
a whole, in order to interpret it as a whole’. 

Even if it is clear from the onset of Nietzsche’s philosophical writings 
that he does not accept the colours Schopenhauer uses in his ‘picture of 
life’, the problematics attracting Nietzsche to Schopenhauer are clearly 
stated in his subsequent assessment of Schopenhauer’s cultural and 
philosophical significance. In the unpublished essay ‘Philosophy in the 
Tragic Age of the Greeks’ (1873), Nietzsche calls Schopenhauer ‘the 
only serious moralist of this century’, and in Daybreak he praises 
Schopenhauer for taking seriously ‘the suffering of humankind that had 
been neglected’. Later, Nietzsche locates Schopenhauer’s integrity in 
his atheism and deep sense of the ‘ungodliness of existence’, against 
which he raised ‘the problem of the value of existence’.” Indeed, 
Nietzsche senses that Schopenhauer posed the question of the meaning 
of existence as a ‘good European’ and assigns it decisive weight: ‘Has 
existence any meaning at all? It will require a few centuries before this 
question can even be heard completely and in its full depth.’ Even in 
the passage Nietzsche retitles ‘We Antipodes’ for reuse in Nietzsche 
contra Wagner, Schopenhauer’s ‘romantic pessimism’ is still ‘the last 
great event in the fate of our culture’,”’ and Nietzsche calls Schopen- 
hauer ‘the last German worthy of consideration’. 

Although all of the remarks quoted in the last paragraph specify the 
significance Nietzsche attributes to Schopenhauer, they are also made in 
a larger context that often shows his dissatisfaction, if not disgust, with 
Schopenhauer’s views, and some begin to motivate Nietzsche’s reversals. 
They also show why Nietzsche has to come to terms with Schopen- 
hauer’s moral philosophy, because it is his moral philosophy that ulti- 
mately resolves questions regarding both the meaning and the value of 


eines frihen unver6ffentlichten Exzerptes’, in Wolfgang Schirmacher (ed.), 
Schopenhauer, Nietzsche und die Kunst (Vienna: Passagen Verlag, 1991), 89-100). 


UM Il. 3. 

*? Nietzsche, Philosophy in the Tragic Age of the Greeks, trans. Marianne Cowan 
(Chicago: Regnery, 1962), 46. After making this remark, Nietzsche proceeds to quote 
from PP ii, ‘Doctrine of Suffering of the World’; see ch. 12, 303 n.: “The proper measure 
with which to judge any and all human beings is that they are really creatures who should 
not exist at all and who are doing penance for their lives by their manifold sufferings and 
their death. What could we expect of such creatures? Are we not all sinners under the 
sentence of death? We do penance for having been born, first by living and then by dying.’ 
Nietzsche claims that while it is not logical for Schopenhauer to extend his melancholy 
insight drawn from human life to an anthropomorphic metaphor concerning existence 
itself, ‘it is certainly human, to view with Anaximander, all coming-to-be as though it 
were an illegitimate emancipation from eternal being, a wrong for which destruction is 
the only penance’. 

OT DD 6. °° GS 357. °° Tbid. *” GS 370. 

* TI, ‘Skirmishes of an Untimely Man’, 21. 
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existence. Nietzsche spends an important part of his philosophical ca- 
reer wrestling with Schopenhauer’s moral philosophy due to his fascina- 
tion with the questions Schopenhauer raised and his attraction and 
repulsion to Schopenhauerian answers to these questions. Through this 
confrontation Nietzsche develops his oppositions to Schopenhauer. So 
there is something pointedly apt about Nietzsche’s claim in his autobi- 
ography that a better title to his third Untimely Meditation would have 
been ‘Nietzsche as Educator’, because it inscribes his own ‘becoming’.”” 
Yet it is apt only to a point. When Nietzsche first sees Schopenhauer 
offering a ‘philosophy to live by’, he fails to understand clearly that 
Schopenhauer did not present a ‘philosophy to affirm life by’. This 
becomes increasingly clear to Nietzsche during his philosophical devel- 
opment, yet he does not clearly appreciate his own use of Schopen- 
hauerian methods and principles in his critique of Schopenhauer. 
These principles operate, moreover, early in Nietzsche’s thought. 
So when Nietzsche moves to understand Schopenhauer’s portrait 
of reality by attempting to ‘divine the painter’,” and later analyses 
Schopenhauer to understand the ‘sickness’ expressed in the ascetic 
ideal—‘Here we have arrived at the more serious question: what does it 
mean when a genuine philosopher pays homage to the ascetic ideal, a 
genuinely independent spirit like Schopenhauer?’”'—Nietzsche does not 
appear to realize that he is following Schopenhauer’s explanatory lead 
by connecting world-views to the nature of the wills of characters 
expressing them. Yet, on this basis, Schopenhauer helped give Nietzsche 
a ‘philosophy to live by’, one that was Nietzsche’s own with Schopen- 
hauerian roots. 


3. ABUSES, REVERSALS, CONTINUATIONS 


Nietzsche’s first book, The Birth of Tragedy, follows some of the general 
contours of Schopenhauer’s metaphysics, epistemology, and aesthetics, 
dealing with the issues that first attracted Nietzsche to Schopenhauer, 
art, and the meaning and value of life. It also articulates profound 
differences between Nietzsche and Schopenhauer; in particular, 
Nietzsche’s great faith in the world-redemptive power of art and 
his rejection of Schopenhauer’s view of tragedy. Nietzsche, however, 
ignores these differences.” The only self-conscious deviation from 


°° EH, ‘The Untimely Ones’, 3. ” UM Ill. 3. ” GM ul. 5. 

” It is curious that Nietzsche never refers to Schopenhauer’s view of Greek tragedy, 
tragedy itself, or Schopenhauer’s views concerning optimism and pessimism in BT, since 
these themes are central to that work. It is only in its 1886 preface, ‘Attempt at a Self- 
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Schopenhauer concerns the problem of the lyrist for Schopenhauer’s 
aesthetics, but even here Nietzsche appeals to Schopenhauer’s meta- 
physics of music to solve the problem, and he treats his ‘educator’ 
tenderly by removing ‘the difficulty here in his spirit and honor’.” In the 
Untimely Meditations, where Nietzsche employs rhetorically and fa- 
vourably some of Schopenhauer’s moral language, the leading themes of 
these essays are decidedly un-Schopenhauerian.” Schopenhauer never 
had a problem with David Strauss; he would have rejected Nietzsche’s 
call for history serving life, for an improved physis to produce the artist, 
saint, and the philosopher; and the very notion that Wagnerian art had 
potentially redemptive powers would have drawn Schopenhauer’s 
scorn.” Schopenhauer denounces history; rejects the possibility of cul- 
tural transformation as a means to improve human existence; and he 
regards art as a preparation for the most serious side of life, morality 
and salvation. | 

It appears Nietzsche became consciously aware of his opposition to 
Schopenhauer when he turned his back to Wagner. In a note from 1887, 
Nietzsche claims that it was around 1876, when he had become disillu- 
sioned with the direction of Wagner’s work, that he ‘grasped that my 


Criticism’, that Nietzsche quotes a passage from Schopenhauer’s most extended discus- 
sion of Greek tragedy in ‘On the Aesthetics of Poetry’ (WWR ii, ch. 37, 433-4). Nietzsche 
does this to show how far he was removed from “all this resignationism’ (‘Attempt at a 
Self-Criticism’, 6). In his autobiography, Nietzsche claims that BT demonstrated ‘precisely 
their tragedies prove that the Greeks were not pessimists: Schopenhauer went wrong at 
this point, as he went wrong everywhere’ (EH, ‘The Birth of Tragedy’, 1). Schopenhauer, 
however, viewed Greek tragedy as inferior to modern tragedies precisely on this point. He 
contends that Greek tragedy showed that the Greeks were deeply affected by the wretch- 
edness of life, yet remained at the standpoint of affirming the will (see WWR ii, ch. 46, 
585, and my ‘Reversing Silenus’ Wisdom’, Nietzsche-Studien, 20 (1991), 309-13). 

> BT 5. 

4 Nietzsche takes Strauss harshly to task for his attempt to refute Schopenhauer’s 
pessimism and views Strauss as illustrating Schopenhauer’s claim that optimism is ‘a truly 
infamous mode of thinking, a bitter mockery of the nameless sufferings of humankind’ 
(UM 1. 6, quoting, unattributed, WWR i, §59, 326). Nietzsche also claims that ‘Strauss 
has not yet even learned that no idea can ever make humans better or more moral, and 
that preaching morals is as easy as finding grounds for them is difficult’ (UM 1. 7). This 
paraphrases Schopenhauer’s assertion at WN 139 that ‘morality is easy to preach, but 
difficult to found’, which also became Schopenhauer’s motto for OBM. At UM 111. 3 
Nietzsche endorses Schopenhauer’s antidotes and consolations for the recognition of 
one’s own misery, want, and limitations; ‘namely, sacrifice of the ego, submission to the 
noblest ends, above all to those of justice and Mitleid .. . It is true that this is a striving 
which by its nature leads towards resignation: for what and how much is amenable to any 
kind of improvement at all, in the individual or in the generality!’ 

” Schopenhauer respected Strauss’s biblical criticism and he cites Strauss at WWR ii, 
ch. 48, 616, 632; PP i. 269; ii, §179, 385. Schopenhauer, however, was dead when 
Strauss attacked him in The Old Faith and the New (1872; trans. Mathilde Blind 
(London: Asher, 1873)). There is little doubt that Schopenhauer would have welcomed 
Nietzsche’s assault on Strauss. 
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instinct went into the opposite direction from Schopenhauer’s: toward a 
justification of life, even at its most terrible, ambiguous, and menda- 
cious; for this I had the formula “Dionysian”’.”* It is almost as if 
Nietzsche’s sense that Wagner was incapable of fulfilling the artistic 
potentials he had envisioned in The Birth of Tragedy also signified to 
Nietzsche his fundamental opposition to Schopenhauer, and it may he 
the case that when Nietzsche wrote The Birth of Tragedy he was not 
clearly aware of his reversals of Schopenhauer because he saw what he 
was arguing as being compatible with the Schopenhauerian Wagner. In 
a note from 1873, Nietzsche still describes Schopenhauer in terms he 
could have equally as well used to describe Wagner at that time: ‘He 
[Schopenhauer] is a denier of forces hostile to culture; he opens wide the 
deep grounds of being (Dasein). The cheerfulness of culture will again be 
possible through him.’”’ It is as if, by recognizing Wagner’s decadence, 
Nietzsche realizes that Schopenhauer’s decadence drew a kindred spirit 
to his philosophy. In this regard, ‘the benefit Schopenhauer conferred on 
Wagner is immeasurable. Only the philosopher of decadence gave to the 
artist of decadence—himself .”” 

Despite his differences with Schopenhauer, it is not until Human, All 
Too Human that Nietzsche makes public his break with Schopenhauer. 
As his philosophical career develops, moreover, Nietzsche becomes in- 
creasingly abusive of both Schopenhauer and his philosophy. He is said 
to wander ‘among images of things instead of among the things them- 
selves’’”’ and, in addition to his superficiality, Schopenhauer ‘lacked 
“development”; just as development is lacking in the domain of his 
ideas; he had no “history”’.®’ Later, the ad hominems become more 


extreme: Schopenhauer is ‘the philosopher of decadence’;”’ an ‘old pes- 


simistic counterfeiter’;” ‘the greatest psychological counterfeit in all 
history, not counting Christianity’;® ‘he [Schopenhauer] went wrong 
everywhere’; and Nietzsche’s subtle sense of smell detects ‘the decay’ in 
Plato, Christianity, and Schopenhauer.” 

The extent of Nietzsche’s critical engagement with Schopenhauer in 
Human, All Too Human is noteworthy. He refers to Schopenhauer in 
numerous passages and there are many allusions and references to 


© WP 1005. ” KGW iii/4. 224. 

”® CW 4. In the preface to CW, Nietzsche interprets his infatuations with his ‘antipo- 
des’, Wagner and Schopenhauer, as revealing his own decadence, his own ‘sickness’. 
Overcoming this sickness, Nietzsche writes, helped him both to become himself and to 
overcome modernity. 
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°° TI, ‘Skirmishes of an Untimely Man’, 21. 
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Schopenhauer without any mention of him.** This book, moreover, 
develops in ovo Nietzsche’s systematic critique of Schopenhauer’s moral 
philosophy in both its metaphysical-ethical and narrower forms. Al- 
though Nietzsche’s later works provide a greater depth to his critique of 
Schopenhauer concerning the decadence that underlies Schopenhauerian 
nihilism, Human, All Too Human clearly sets the stage for Nietzsche’s 
use and abuse of Schopenhauer’s moral philosophy. 

In Human, All Too Human Nietzsche appears to adopt the same 
strategy against Schopenhauer that Schopenhauer had used against 
Kant. Nietzsche accepts the Kantian—Schopenhauerian belief that self- 
interested or egoistic actions lack moral value. Just as Schopenhauer 
argues that Kant’s ethics is ultimately egoistic and is, therefore, fatally 
flawed, Nietzsche argues that egoism is the motive behind actions to 
which Schopenhauer attaches moral value, i.e. that egoism is the motive 
for actions done out of Mitleid and malice. By reducing both Mitleid and 
malice to egoism, Nietzsche endorses the type of moral scepticism 
Schopenhauer attempts to refute in On the Basis of Morality, the view 
that there is no natural morality because all morality rests on ‘ultimately 
egoistic grounds’.”” 

Schopenhauer’s paradigm case of an action possessing positive moral 
value involves the conduct of Arnold von Winkelried, the Swiss folk- 
hero of the battle of Sempach (1386). Von Winkelried sacrificed his life 
for his comrades by clasping ‘in his arms as many hostile spears as he 
could grasp’ and Schopenhauer contends that ‘some may imagine that 
he had a selfish intention, but I cannot’.*® Schopenhauer argues further 
that if someone would claim that humans could not act with an inten- 
tion only to help others, ‘morals would be a science without any real 
object, like astrology and alchemy, and it would be a waste of time to 
continue to discuss its foundation’.*” Nietzsche imagines, however, a 
selfish intent behind von Winkelried’s action: ‘All he is really concerned 
with, therefore, is the discharge of his emotion; to relieve his state of 
tension he seizes the spears of his enemies and buries them in his own 


*¢ In addition to initiating Nietzsche’s career-long critique of Mitleid, HA challenges 
dimensions of Schopenhauer’s moral philosophy such as ‘pessimism’, ‘the metaphysical 
need’, ‘intelligible freedom’, ‘unalterable character’, ‘eternal justice’, ‘metaphysical sin 
and virtue’, ‘Schadenfreude’, ‘religious truths’, and the psychology of the ascetic and saint 
(see HA 1. 28, 37, 39, 41, 535 $6, 99, 103, 110, 136-40). In HA 1. 141 Nietzsche quotes 
lines from Calder6n’s La Vida es Sueno, ‘the greatest guilt of man, is that he was born’, 
calling it ‘the most perverse paradox there is’. Schopenhauer, however, considered 
Calder6n’s remark profoundly insightful, and he quotes it three times in WWR, claiming 
that it shows that the tragic hero’s fall is an atonement for original sin, and that it 
expresses the idea of original sin demonstrated in his philosophy (see WWR i, §51, 254; 
$63, 3553 i, ch. 48, 603). 
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breast.’”” Nietzsche’s emphasis of the ‘immorality’ behind morality in 
Human, All Too Human, the central role of egoism in human hehav- 
iour, attempts to show that egoism is the incentive behind both morally 
reprehensible actions as well as morally worthwhile actions; ‘Mitleid has 
the pleasure of the other as its object as little as malice (Bosheit) has the 
pain of the other as such.””’ Later, Nietzsche concludes that the mora! 
phenomena which Schopenhauer attempts to describe and explain do 


not exist. Rather, ‘there are altogether no moral facts’,” there is ‘only a 


moral interpretation of phenomena’.”” 

While Nietzsche asserts in the 1886 preface to ‘Assorted Opinions 
and Maxims’ that by the time he wrote ‘Schopenhauer as Educator’ 
he believed in nothing at all, ‘not even Schopenhauer’, and that he had 
intensified pessimism through ‘moral scepticism and destructive analy- 
sis’, * this intensified pessimism does not make its appearance in his 
publications until Human, All Too Human, and there seems to be 
something disingenuous about his claim in its 1886 preface that when he 
had composed that work he had ‘knowingly-willfully closed my eyes 
before Schopenhauer’s blind will to morality at a time when I was 
already sufficiently clearsighted about morality’.” Nietzsche’s analyses 
of Mitleid and malice as forms of egoism had stripped the world of 
natural moral values from a Schopenhauerian perspective.”* So later, 
when he claims that Schopenhauer’s Mitleids-Moral was not sufficiently 
‘scientific’,’’ he had already used Schopenhauerian rhetoric against his 
educator, claiming that ethics was a science without an object, like 
‘alchemy’,”* and that ‘we believe that morality in the traditional sense, 
the morality of intentions, was a prejudice, precipitate and perhaps 
provisional—something on the order of astrology and alchemy—but in 
any case something that must be overcome’.” 

Nietzsche’s rejection of Schopenhauer’s categories of morally evalu- 
able actions preserves Schopenhauer’s sense of the all-pervasive nature 
of suffering, however. Schopenhauer employs a quasi-hedonistic theory 
of moral value, determining the moral value of actions by their either 
promoting or demoting another’s well-being. Since Schopenhauer ad- 


vances a negative conception of pleasure and happiness, understanding 


” HA I. 138. | HA I. 103. 
” TI, ‘The “Improvers” of Mankind’, 1. 
> BGE 108. ** HA 1, preface, r. > HA 1, preface, r. 


Nietzsche rejects Schopenhauer’s category of ‘morally indifferent’ actions in a note 
from 1885-6: ‘No egoism at all exists that remains within itself and does not encroach— 
consequently, that “allowable,” “morally indifferent” egoism of which you speak does 
not exist at all’ (WP 369). 
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them as the absence of pain and unhappiness, morally worthwhile and 
morally reprehensible actions are resolved by Schopenhauer as re- 
sponses towards others’ sufferings. Actions performed out of Mitleid 
aim at preventing or relieving others’ suffering, whereas actions moti- 
vated by malice aim at causing or intensifying the misery of others. Since 
egoism desires the agent’s own well-being, Schopenhauer contends that 
it lacks either positive or negative moral value, because egoism is an 
incentive for actions that does not seek to prevent, relieve, cause, or 
intensify another’s suffering. By viewing pain and suffering as ‘immedi- 
ate affections of the will in its appearance, the body’,’”’ as a function of 
the nature of humans as embodied willings, Schopenhauer’s ethics deals 
with what he regards as essential to human existence, making the 
reduction and elimination of suffering good and its production or en- 
hancement evil or bad.” 

While Nietzsche praises Schopenhauer for taking seriously human 
suffering, he also calls for someone who ‘will again take seriously the 
antidotes to these sufferings and put in the pillory the unheard-of quack- 
doctoring with which, under the most glorious names, humankind has 
hitherto been accustomed to treat the sicknesses of its soul’."”” Nietzsche 
becomes this physician of the soul, exposing Schopenhauerian ‘cures’ as 
worse than the disease. Nietzsche’s strategy is not, however, to offer a 
cure at all, for he denies that suffering is a sickness. He accomplishes this 
by rejecting Schopenhauer’s quasi-hedonism and recognizing his diag- 
noses as superficial; “There are higher problems than all problems of 
pleasure, pain, and Mitleid; and every philosophy that stops with them 
is a naiveté.’'”’ Nietzsche’s attempt to become profound on the issue of 
suffering is ambivalence, none the less. While his conception of the will 
to power relegates pleasure and pain to ‘epiphenomena’,'” he trans- 
forms suffering from that which devalues life from a Schopenhauerian 
perspective to that which becomes the vital motor for creativity, 
strength, and great accomplishment. Just as Schopenhauer perceives a 


100 WWR i, §18, 101. 

1°! Schopenhauer presents a naturalistic definition of the terms ‘good’, ‘bad’, and ‘evil’. 
‘Good’ (Gut) connotes ‘the fitness or suitableness of an object to any definite effort of the 
will’ and ‘bad’ (Schlecht) or ‘evil’ (Ubel), ‘everything that is not agreeable to the striving 
of the will’ (WWR i, §65, 360). ‘Bad’ has a different denotation from ‘evil’, with ‘bad’ 
referring to objects, events, and states of affairs contrary to a person’s wilful aspirations 
and ‘evil’ to conscious (knowing) beings contrary to a person’s willings. Schopenhauer 
rejects the notion of an ‘absolute good’ because good is relative to an individual’s desires, 
so what is good to one person may be bad to another, due to their contrary desires. 
Schopenhauer’s meta-ethics entails that it is a person’s will that accounts for values in the 
world. 
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telic function for suffering in the economy of the soul, in so far as it leads 
one to resignation, Nietzsche views suffering as playing a central role in 
the economy of self-overcoming, great health, growth, power, and life. 
So, oddly, Nietzsche views misery as the cure for misery, ‘the recipe 
against this “misery” is: misery’.’°° Intense suffering portends greatness 
for Nietzsche, provided that one has the right sort of character: ‘Pro- 
found suffering makes noble; it separates."'°° Mitleid, however, which 
seeks to abolish suffering, Nietzsche ironically notes, makes a human 
being ‘ridiculous and contemptible—that makes his destruction desir- 
able’,’”’ since it aims at the destruction of that which makes humans 
profound. Schopenhauer, however, also recognizes Mitleid as naive, 
because it is inadequate to address the essential suffering of life. Those 
who suffer profoundly, according to Schopenhauer, recognize the futil- 
ity of Mitleid, and seek to deny their wills. Nietzsche thus duplicates a 
standard Schopenhauerian move by noting both the separating and 
ennobling potentials of deep suffering, but for different reasons and ends 
and yet from a comparable stance. Whereas Schopenhauer’s morally 
good person identifies with others, treats their suffering as his or her 
own and acts to relieve it, the Schopenhauerian saint stands grandly 
apart from suffering others, inviting even greater suffering for her or his 
own self-overcoming. Suffering enables the greatest human accomplish- 
ment, denial of the will, Schopenhauer’s ascetic ideal. 

When Nietzsche analyses the ascetic ideal in On the Genealogy of 
Morals, however, he argues that Schopenhauer’s redemptive strategy is 
incoherent, locating the problem in Schopenhauer’s interpretation of 
suffering. Nietzsche claims that suffering itself is not the curse of human- 
kind; rather, the problem resides in the meaninglessness of suffering, for 
which the ascetic ideal offered a flawed meaning. Schopenhauer’s will- 
denying saint employs suffering as a means for resignation, for salva- 
tion, and, by denying the will through suffering, gives meaning to 
suffering. This, ironically, Nietzsche claims, redeems life itself, since ‘the 
will itself was saved’.'°® So, Nietzsche continues, ‘a will to nothingness, 
an aversion to life, a rebellion against the most fundamental presuppos- 
itions of life... remains a will’.""’ On these grounds, Schopenhauer’s 
ascetic ideal is self-defeating, not in the superficial sense that it denies the 
self, but in the deeper sense that by willing self-denial, nothingness, it is 
willing, the very activity it is seeking to end. This gives the will a goal, 
none the less, something that captures the ascetic within life itself and an 
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inherent stance of life; ‘humans would rather will nothingness than not 
will’.""° While this meliorates the ascetic’s position by providing a point 
to life, for Nietzsche the perspective is ultimately sick. 

Nietzsche’s adoption of moral scepticism and his subsequent reinter- 
pretation of suffering is intimately related to his almost obsessive 
concern with the problem of the value of Mitleid. While Nietzsche 
challenges Schopenhauer’s conception of Mitleid, argues that it is an 
undesirable passion for both its agent and patient, and ultimately 
understands its cultural success as a sinister symptom of decadence, 
Nietzsche’s analyses continue Schopenhauer’s explanatory and descrip- 
tive ethical methodology. In a note from 1887, Nietzsche provides a 
gloss signifying both his break from and continuation of Schopenhauer: 
‘Schopenhauer: we are something stupid and, at best, even something 
that cancels itself. Success of determinism, of the genealogical deriva- 
tion of obligations that had formerly been considered absolute’.’"’ 
Nietzsche’s language here emphasizes his rejection of Schopenhauer’s 
account of salvation as denial of the will while accepting Schopenhauer’s 
hard determinism,'’* which is a central element in Nietzsche’s world- 
view. By attributing a genealogical methodology to Schopenhauer, 
Nietzsche also suggests a methodological kinship with his educator. 
Although Nietzsche’s reference to genealogy concerns Schopenhauer’s 
rejection of the notion of unconditional obligations, and it harkens back 
to Schopenhauer’s critique of Kantian prescriptive ethics and his uncov- 
ering of its source in theological ethics, it also points to Schopenhauer’s 
ethical and empirical methodology, which also attempts only to describe 
and explain moral conduct by tracing this conduct to the will of its 
agent. 

Still, Nietzsche sees Schopenhauer presuming, like other moralists, 
that the morality of his time and place is morality itself. Had he been 
acquainted with the moralities of other people, places, and times, 


‘19 Nietzsche questions whether Schopenhauer was a pessimist in BGE 186, pointing 
to his flute-playing and faith in morality as grounds for his questioning of Schopenhauer’s 
pessimism. This again suggests that Nietzsche’s rejection of morality signifies a way 
by which he intensified Schopenhauerian pessimism. In GM ut. 7 he argues that 
Schopenhauer would have become a pessimist had he lacked enemies to become angry 
about and to attack, e.g. Hegel, women, sensuality, the will to exist. These enemies, 
Nietzsche claims, both seduced him back to life and helped him maintain his good spirits. 

' WP 95. 

' In GS 99 Nietzsche writes of Schopenhauer’s ‘immortal doctrines of the 
intellectuality of intuition, of the a priori nature of the causal law, of the instrumental 
character of the intellect, and the unfreedom of the will’. With the possible exception of 
the a priori nature of the causal law, Nietzsche accepts all of these doctrines. Nietzsche 
also claims that Schopenhauer’s followers, those of a lower culture, cling to 
Schopenhauerian vices and excesses, especially his claims about Mitleid. 
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Nietzsche suggests, he would have found his ‘moral facts’ problematic 
by realizing the diversity of moral perspectives embodied in human 
history. He did not realize this, however, because of his faith in hts 
own morality. So when Schopenhauer proposes that the fundamental 
principle of ethics, the principle that summarizes the line of conduct 
to which moral value is attributed, is neminem laede, immo omnes, 
quantum potes, juva (‘Injure no one; on the contrary, help everyone as 
much as you can’) and then attempts to show its foundation in human 
nature, Nietzsche mocks the scientific standing of Schopenhauer’s 
project, claims that he failed to provide a foundation for his principle, 
and he asserts how ‘insipidly false and sentimental this principle is 
in a world whose essence is will to power’.’’> More specifically, 
Nietzsche finds Schopenhauer lacking philosophical acumen concerning 
Mitleid due to his lack of psychological sophistication. The problem 
is that Schopenhauer ‘imperfectly observed’''* Mitleid; that ‘he was 
not acquainted with it from experience’.'’ This, and the fact that 
Schopenhauer was ‘denuded of all historical instinct’,'"° leads Nietzsche 
to claim that his Mitleids-Moral was absurd and naive, that 
Schopenhauer failed to account properly for Mitleid. It is as if 
Schopenhauer had a sense of the correct method, but failed to follow it 
properly. Nietzsche’s more psychologically sophisticated and histori- 
cally informed account of Mitleid challenges both the dynamics 
and structure Schopenhauer attributed to Mitleid, as well as his claim 


3 BGE 186. In the same passage, Nietzsche quotes Schopenhauer’s principle of ethics 
(OBM, §6, 69), and Schopenhauer’s remark that ‘all moral philosophers are really 
agreed’ about this principle. Kaufmann’s translation of Schopenhauer’s ‘dies ist eigentlich 
der Satz, welchen zu begriinden alle Sittenlehrer sich abmihen’ as ‘that is really the 
proposition for which all moralists endeavor to find the rational foundation’, and his 
subsequent translation of Nietzsche’s claim that Schopenhauer failed in ‘providing 
a rational foundation for the principle cited’, obscures both Schopenhauer’s and 
Nietzsche’s point. Schopenhauer was not seeking a rational foundation for a moral 
principle like Kant, nor was he trying even to provide good reasons for acting morally or 
for justifying moral judgements. Schopenhauer seeks to ground, that is explain, moral 
conduct by uncovering its motives, and to describe human susceptibility to these motives. 
Schopenhauer claims ‘this motive together with the susceptibility to it will be the ultimate 
ground of morality (der letzte Grund der Moralitat), and a knowledge of it will be the 
foundation of morals (Fundament der Moral)’ (OBM, §13, 130). Schopenhauer grounds 
his moral principle in Mitleid. 

3 
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that ‘Mitleid is to be discovered as the root of all moral impulse 
hitherto.”"”” 

Nietzsche’s psychological analysis of Mitleid, which uncovers the 
insidious dimensions of Schopenhauer’s altruistic account of Mitleid and 
locates it as a value in only some moralities, in slave rather than in noble 
moralities, leads him to view Human, All Too Human as his beginning 
to come to terms with the value of morality: 


What was at stake was the value of morality—and over this I had to come to 
terms almost exclusively with my great teacher Schopenhauer, to whom that 
book of mine,'’® the passion and concealed contradiction of that book, ad- 
dressed itself as if to a contemporary (—for that book, too, was a ‘polemic’). 
What was especially at stake was the value of the ‘unegoistic’, the instincts of 
Mitleid, self-abnegation, self-sacrifice, which Schopenhauer had gilded, deified, 
and projected into a beyond for so long that at last they became for him ‘value- 
in-itself?, on the basis of which he said No to life and to himself. But it was 
against precisely these instincts that there spoke from me an even more funda- 
mental mistrust, an even more corrosive scepticism! It was precisely here that I 
saw the great danger to humankind, its sublimest enticement and seduction— 
but to what? to nothingness?’”” 


If Human, All Too Human represents Nietzsche’s initial sense of the 
nihilism entailed by Schopenhauer’s Mitleids-Moral, it also marks the 
point of his first direct assault on Schopenhauer’s metaphysical-ethical 
standpoint. Perhaps Thus Spoke Zarathustra is the watershed work 
where Nietzsche clearly articulates a connection between the nihilism of 
Schopenhauer’s Mitleids-Moral and his higher metaphysical-ethical per- 
spective. There the nihilism embedded in Christian—Schopenhauerian 
views can be detected in Nietzsche’s accounts of the function of 
Mitleid in the deaths of God, Zarathustra’s confrontation with the 
Schopenhauerian figure, the soothsayer in part rv, where Mitleid is 
Zarathustra’s last sin, and whose transcendence prepares the grounds 
for his work towards Ubermenschlichkeit.'*° Nietzsche’s insight into the 
connections between Christian—Buddhistic ideologies and their secular 
counterparts in Schopenhauer’s moral philosophy is not a special act of 
divination, however, since Schopenhauer also went out of his way to 
emphasize his kinship to these great religions, claiming to have proven 
the same truths they expressed allegorically. Nietzsche, of course, rejects 
the idea that either their metaphysics or morals express truth; rather, 
Nietzsche’s diagnosis is that Christianity, Buddhism, and Schopenhauer 
are nihilistic, expressing a hostility to life whose basis lies in the deca- 
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dent, that is, the sick and weak natures of their creators. Just as 
Schopenhauer charges that Kant’s ethics is a disguised theological ethics, 
despite Kant’s rejection of religion as a basis for ethics, Nietzsche 
charges that Schopenhauer maintains ‘Christian—ascetic moral perspee- 
tives’;'*’ he is ‘the heir of the Christian interpretation’,'” despite re- 
nouncing his faith in God. 

In Human, All Too Human Nietzsche is not ready to draw his 
ultimate indictment of Schopenhauer’s metaphysical-ethical standpoint, 
although he begins to see connections between Schopenhauer’s moral 
philosophy and Christian—Buddhistic perspectives. He even credits 
Schopenhauer with compelling his readers to older ways of perceiving 
the world that would not be apparent by examining current religious 
perspectives and that ‘no one would find it easy to do justice to Chris- 
tianity and its Asiatic relations without Schopenhauer’s assistance’.'”° 
But the connection he first sees between Christianity and Schopenhauer 
is that of polar opposites, with Schopenhauer’s metaphysics being a 
‘reverse Christianity’, and he is seen as ‘provoking the advocates of God’ 
by advocating that this is not the best of all possible worlds, but the 
worst, since ‘the world is an artifice, the apparition of an evil will to 
life’.’** In the same section Nietzsche rejects both pessimism and opti- 
mism, positions that either inveigh against the world or glorify it, an odd 
remark for the later advocate of eternal recurrence and amor fati, but an 
attitude consistent with the ‘scientific’ neutrality and metaphysical ag- 
nosticism maintained in this book.'”’ Nietzsche continues, however, that 
if one could reveal the nature of the world, what would be uncovered 
would be profoundly disappointing. The revelation would show that 
the world as thing in itself is not meaningful; that ‘it is the world as 
representation (as error) that is so full of significance, profound, marvel- 
lous, and bearing in its womb all happiness and unhappiness’.’*° While 
this revelation could, Nietzsche argues, lead to a ‘philosophy of logical 
world-denial’, it could equally ‘be united with a practical world- 
affirmation’.'*’ It is far from transparent what Nietzsche means by this 
point, but it suggests that only the world as representation has prag- 
matic significance, making this world and not the world as thing in itself 
the only world that matters. Thus Nietzsche appears to resolve the 
contradiction he had detected between Schopenhauer’s worldly wisdom 
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and his metaphysical-ethical perspective by denying the significance of 
Schopenhauer’s metaphysics of the will as thing in itself and not 
through his call for an improved physis.'** This, coupled with his rejec- 
tion of Schopenhauer’s hedonism, enables Nietzsche to move toward 
his life-affirming stance while continuing to recognize the ubiquity of 
suffering. 

Nietzsche’s metaphysical agnosticism, moral scepticism, and his sub- 
sequent denial of natural moral values begin to motivate his claims that 
the world obtains significance only through human interpretation and 
that both metaphysical and moral perspectives that deny the world 
result from measuring the world against standards it cannot meet, 
because these standards are only found in the perspectives of the inter- 
preters. Nietzsche’s work in Human, All Too Human begins to prepare 
the grounds for his later claim that as an immoralist he was trying to 
purge the world of the concepts of guilt and punishment, to cleanse 
psychology, history, nature, social institutions, and sanctions from the 
unhealthy implications of these concepts, by reversing the views of 
theologians ‘who continue with the concept of a “moral world-order” to 
infect the innocence of becoming by means of “punishment” and 
“suilt”, Christianity is a metaphysics of the hangman.’’”’ Nietzsche 
moves towards this view, in part, by drawing what he sees as the correct 
conclusion from Schopenhauer’s determinism, one that Schopenhauer 
failed to draw because of his commitment to a metaphysical-ethical 
perspective. 

So Nietzsche finds a ‘moralist genius’ behind Schopenhauer’s think- 
ing, expressed in Schopenhauer’s remark that ‘the insight into the strict 
necessity of human actions is the boundary line which divides philo- 
sophical heads from the others’.’”° The problem is that Schopenhauer’s 
‘mighty insight’? was obscured by the ‘motley leopard-skin of his meta- 
physics’, which enabled him to reintroduce the concept of free will back 
into his philosophy, and with it the notions of moral responsibility, 
guilt, and punishment. Nietzsche argues that Schopenhauer’s meta- 
physics is shaped by his moral commitments, by the view that ‘the 
ultimate and true elucidation of the inner nature of the whole of things 
must necessarily hang closely together with that of the ethical signifi- 
cance of human behaviour’.’** So instead of drawing the proper infer- 
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ence from his insight, that there is no free will, no moral responsibility 
and accountability, and consequently no grounds for guilt and punish- 
ment, Schopenhauer reasons that since humans cannot be accountable, 
‘the poor wave in the necessary wave-play of becoming’ cannot be held 
responsible, it must be the ‘wave-play itself? that is responsible—the 
metaphysical will is free, it bears the guilt of being, and it deserves 
condemnation. Nietzsche reverses Schopenhauer here by rejecting 
Schopenhauer’s ‘moral prejudice’ and subsequent metaphysics of ac- 
countability; ‘philosophical heads will... distinguish themselves from 
the others through their unbelief in the metaphysical significance of 
morality’.’°* By rejecting the metaphysical significance of morality, 
Nietzsche draws what he sees as the correct result of Schopenhauer’s 
insight; that there is no free will, neither individually nor cosmologically, 
and thus no conditions for the ascription of moral responsibility, guilt, 
and punishment. The ‘innocence of becoming’ replaces Schopenhauer’s 
‘guilt of being’; neither the individual nor the metaphysical whole bears 
responsibility. 

As Nietzsche’s thinking matures, he moves to diagnose the decadence 
represented by Christian—Schopenhauerian nihilism as an involuntary, 
even unconscious, expression of the intentions of its authors. In particu- 
lar, the morality professed by individuals becomes the key for explaining 
even ‘the abstrusest metaphysical claims of a philosopher’.'?? Here 
Nietzsche employs several of Schopenhauer’s explanatory strategies. 
Like Schopenhauer before him, he attempts to explain modes of con- 
duct, value constellations, and world-views of individuals by unmasking 
the wills behind them. Nietzsche also rejects a pure will to knowledge as 
the drive behind philosophizing, understanding the intellect as serving 
only the will of the philosopher. Unlike Schopenhauer, however, who 
ultimately appeals to his metaphysics of the will to judge both the 
adequacy and truth of the conduct, values, and world-views of different 
wills, Nietzsche’s rejection of a metaphysics of a true world seems to 
deprive him of a standard to judge competing perspectives on life. Yet 
Nietzsche’s rejection of a true world is only a rejection of metaphysical 
views that seek to deny life. By rejecting the metaphysics he associates 
with Christianity, Buddhism, Plato, and Schopenhauer, viewing them as 
constructs that serve the unhealthy wills of their advocates, Nietzsche 
uses life itself as his standard. While Nietzsche sometimes doubts at- 
tempts to assess the value of life itself, viewing the very attempt of a 
philosopher to do so as ‘an objection to him, a question mark concern- 
ing his wisdom, an un-wisdom’,'™ he rationalizes his partisanship for 
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life by employing norms inherent in life to motivate his stance; ‘life itself 
forces us to posit values; life itself values through us when we posit 
values’.’”” 


In the 1886 preface to The Gay Science Nietzsche appears to tip his 
hand: 


All those bold insanities of metaphysics, especially answers to the question 
about the value of existence, may always be considered first of all as the 
symptoms of certain bodies. And if such world affirmations or world negations 
tout court lack any grain of significance when measured scientifically, they 
are the more valuable for the historian and psychologist as hints or symptoms 
of the body, of its success or failure, its plentitude, power, and autocracy in 
history, or its frustrations, weariness, impoverishment, its premonitions of the 
end, its will to the end... what was at stake in all philosophizing hitherto was 


not at all ‘truth’, but something else—let us say, health, future, growth, power, 
life.'*° 


Nietzsche seems to play the same game as other philosophizing bodies 
by seeking his home conditions for living. Yet by announcing what he is 
doing, and by making a virtue of his necessity, Nietzsche might very well 
defend his position by claiming that his stance is at least honest, an 
expression of a life that realizes what it must do and which accepts all 
of the implications of its view. As he states in his autobiography, ‘I 
turned my will to health, to life, into a philosophy.” 

The decadence expressed in Schopenhauer’s metaphysical-ethical 
standpoint, like that found in Christian—Buddhistic modes of life-denial, 
signify ultimately for Nietzsche a weak and unhealthy need for a revenge 
against life. Schopenhauer’s Mitleids-Moral, resulting from an un- 
healthy life-perspective, promotes a morality that conforms to this will 
to life. Since Schopenhauer’s metaphysics seeks to deny life, Nietzsche 
argues that ‘Schopenhauer was consistent enough; Mitleid negates life 
and renders it more deserving of negation.’'** To put the problem even 
more succinctly, Nietzsche claims that ‘Schopenhauer was hostile to life; 
therefore Mitleid became a virtue for him.’’”’ The cure for this sickness, 
Nietzsche believes, is not to deny life, even though life itself bears these 
unhealthy expressions; rather, one must reject perspectives that slander 
life; ‘pessimism, pur, vert, is proven only by the self-refutation of our 
dear pessimists: one must advance a step further in its logic, and not only 
negate life with “will and representation,” as Schopenhauer did—one 


must first of all negate Schopenhauer’. 
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Nietzsche’s many antipodal positions against Schopenhauer’s moral 
philosophy represent his story of overcoming his ‘educator’. By negating 
Schopenhauer the life-denier, Nietzsche becomes the life-affirmer. And 
if the nihilism of Schopenhauer’s moral philosophy is captured in his 
description of the significance of the world as will, the world as life, that 
concludes The World as Will and Representation, ‘to those in whom the 
will has turned and denied itself, this very real world of ours with all its 
suns and galaxies, is—nothing’,’”’ by negating Schopenhauer, Nietzsche 
negates this view, implying that for those who affirm the will the world 
with all its suns and galaxies is everything and the only thing. By 
reaching this judgement, however, and despite Nietzsche’s many 
reversals of central tenets of Schopenhauer’s moral philosophy, 
Nietzsche employs Schopenhauer’s explanatory strategies to help de- 
velop his antipodal stances. His intensification of Schopenhauerian pes- 
simism through moral scepticism, his detection of the decadence behind 
Schopenhauerian nihilism, his unmasking of the will behind both 
Schopenhauer’s higher metaphysical-ethical standpoint and his Mitleids- 
Moral employs Schopenhauerian methodology in the service of a un- 
Schopenhauerian will to life. It may be the case, as I shall argue, that 
Nietzsche’s affirmative posture duplicates the same problem as 
Schopenhauer’s negative stance when it addresses the problem of 
suffering. 


4. SUFFERING, SAINTS, UBERMENSCHEN 


In closing, I would like to indicate some of the striking affinities between 
Schopenhauerian saints and Nietzschean Ubermenschen and suggest a 
failing common to these ideals concerning the problem of suffering. 
Schopenhauer’s recognition that suffering is essential to life, and his 
subsequent atheistic attempt to articulate the meaning and value of life 
based on this insight, were dimensions of his philosophy that helped 
draw Nietzsche to Schopenhauer. Even though Nietzsche repudiates 
Schopenhauerian solutions to the problem of suffering, his life-affirming 
philosophy retains the Schopenhauerian view that suffering is essential 
to life. In Twilight of the Idols, Nietzsche returns to the Dionysian 
affirmation of life, first expressed in The Birth of Tragedy, and reaffirms 
an identification and a rejoicing with an impersonal, eternally creating 
and destroying will to life as his superhuman perspective. This perspec- 
tive pronounces pain holy and central to the eternally creating Weltall, 
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and Nietzsche reverts to Schopenhauerian language in articulating his 
Dionysian stance: ‘Saying Yes to life in its strangest and hardest prob- 
lems, the will to life rejoicing over its own inexhaustibility even in the 
very sacrifice of its highest types—that is what I called Dionysian, that 
is what I guessed to be the bridge to the psychology of the tragic poet.”’” 
It is more than curious that Nietzsche uses Schopenhauer’s concept of 
the ‘will to life’ to designate this eternally creating and destroying, 
impersonal and goalless striving force,’ given what he said about the 
inadequacy of Schopenhauerian language in the 1886 preface to The 
Birth of Tragedy and what he later said about the ‘cadaverous perfume’ 
of Schopenhauerian formulas in his autobiography. But Nietzsche 
is advocating a stance that Schopenhauer identifies as ‘the complete 
affirmation of the will to life’,"* with one important exception. 
Schopenhauer believes that this standpoint can overcome our fear of 
death because it shows that we are this impersonal eternally striving 
force, yet he also believes that one could not will ‘that the course of 
his life as he had hitherto experienced it should be of endless duration 
or of constant recurrence’, if one knew that suffering is essential 
to life. Nietzsche, however, claims that he has shown ‘how he that 
has the hardest, most terrible insight into reality ... nevertheless does 
not consider it an objection to existence, not even to its eternal 
recurrence’.'*° 

Nietzsche accepts the Schopenhauerian challenge to will eternal recur- 
rence in full knowledge of the ubiquity of suffering, and his Dionysian 
perspective embraces suffering, destruction, as contributing to the eter- 
nal inexhaustibility of becoming, since ‘all becoming and growing—all 
that guarantees a future—involves pain’.'*” Nietzsche’s embrace of suf- 
fering does more than simply contradict Schopenhauer; it also allows 
him to ground a vision of eternal life against the deepest strain of 
Schopenhauer’s negation of life. Schopenhauer writes as if the will to life 
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unfolds itself through nature, until it expresses an intellect capable of 
providing it with knowledge of its own nature. It is this self-knowledge 
that leads to its own denial and subsequent not willing. So 
Schopenhauer calls the world ‘the self-knowledge of the will’,'** and he 
argues that once the will objectifies itself in space and time, that is, 
affirms itself, its phenomenal development is necessary, until it obtains 
knowledge of its horrid nature and wills no more, that is, negates 
itself.’ In this way, Schopenhauer claims that the world, life, is not 
eternal; that knowledge of suffering, the will to life’s recognition of itself 
as the ground of suffering, will put an end to the madness of becoming. 
Nietzsche’s affirmative attitude towards suffering guarantees eternal 
becoming by denying the depressing effects of suffering. Instead of the 
will to life being repelled by the economics of suffering in its expressions, 
the will rejoices in itself. Schopenhauer’s cosmic self-hatred is replaced 
by Nietzsche’s cosmic self-love through a reinterpretation of the value of 
suffering. 

The Schopenhauerian saint and the Nietzschean Ubermensch express 
these cosmological perspectives at the mundane level of human person- 
ality and individuality."° Despite their contrary responses to life, both of 
these ideals share a strong family resemblance, even though the wills of 
their ancestors are different. Both the saint and the Ubermensch respond 
affectively to the wave-play of becoming of which they are ephemeral 
waves. They represent the ultimate in human accomplishment, and they 
do so in a way that signifies overcoming being human. Neither function 
as prescriptive ideals, moreover, as ideals to which humans ought to 
aspire. To do this would be meaningless, since both Schopenhauer and 
Nietzsche believe that such talk is vacuous.’’* Humans are what they are 
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and no other; they have no choice in the matter. And it is the very few, 
and not the many, for whom these ideals are possibilities. Both figures 
also transcend altruistic morality, the Mitleids-Moral, and both figures 
are beyond good and evil. These ideals also fulfil a similar telic function 
in Schopenhauer’s and Nietzsche’s philosophy. ‘The Ubermensch is 
the meaning of the earth’ (Z, ‘Prologue’, 3), the human who redeems 
existence, just as the saint redeems the will by becoming the ‘overcomer 
of the world (Weltiberwinder)’.’* In both cases, these figures are 
salvific. 

Suffering plays a central role in the development of both the saint and 
Ubermensch, since suffering is the beast that helps drive them to their 
higher ends. The ‘discipline of great suffering’’’* enhances life by engen- 
dering ever anew opportunities for higher creation by furnishing greater 
obstacles to overcome, for becoming liberated. So Nietzsche claims that 
‘only great pain is the ultimate liberator of the spirit, being the teacher 
of the great suspicion’ that makes one become ‘more profound’,'”* and, 
as Nietzsche claims of the Greeks, ‘how much did this people have to 
suffer to be able to become so beautiful!’ Suffering drives Nietzschean 
Ubermenschen to greater heights of self-overcoming, power, and 
character-shaping experiences that wed them to life. In this way, suffer- 
ing is a good to the ascending life, since what is good is ‘everything that 
heightens the feeling of power in humans, the will to power, power 
itself?.°° Schopenhauerian saints employ suffering for their self- and 
world-overcomings, for the denial of the will. So saints invite their own 
greater suffering by seeking that which is disagreeable, by a ‘deliberate 
breaking of the will by refusing the agreeable and looking for the 
disagreeable, the voluntarily chosen way of life of penance and self- 
chastisement, for the constant mortification of the will’.’°’ For a saint 
‘every suffering that comes to him from outside through chance or the 
wickedness of others is welcome to him; every injury, every ignominy, 
every outrage. He gladly accepts them as the opportunity for giving 
himself the certainty that he no longer affirms the will, but gladly sides 
with every enemy of the will’s appearance that is his own person.’’** So 
Schopenhauer sees suffering, great suffering, the mortification of one’s 
will and body to be the purifying fire that consumes the will; ‘suffering 
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is the process of purification by which alone a human is in most cases 
sanctified, in other words, led back from the path of error of the will to 
life’."°’ 

To tease out a problem common to both Schopenhauer’s and 
Nietzsche’s perspectives, it is useful to recall a cluster of issues that drew 
Nietzsche to Schopenhauer’s philosophy, namely, his taking human 
suffering seriously, his raising the issues of the meaning and value of life 
in light of the ubiquity of suffering, and his attempt to understand the 
value of the world by looking at it as a whole. Both Schopenhauer and 
Nietzsche account for the ubiquity of suffering by seeing suffering as 
essential to the will, to life itself, and they transform the problematic 
aspects of suffering by showing how suffering itself figures in the devel- 
opment of sainthood and Ubermenschlichkeit, how meaning is given to 
suffering, to life—suffering redeems itself. Yet their ideals express radi- 
cally different attitudes towards life. The saint’s redemption is an act of 
not willing, of denial; suffering is self-consuming and the saint resigns. 
The redemption of the Ubermensch is an act of willing, of affirmation; 
suffering is self-preserving and the Ubermensch joyously perseveres. The 
denial of the saint and the affirmation of the Ubermensch signify 
Schopenhauer’s and Nietzsche’s evaluation of life, of the world, by 
considering it as a whole. Given the nature of the world, Schopenhauer 
denies it all and Nietzsche affirms it all. 

Still, it is difficult to understand how the saints and Ubermenschen 
redeem existence. They seem to redeem only themelves. The world with 
all of its suns and galaxies may be nothing to the saint, but others still 
struggle and suffer. The Ubermensch may affirm everything, but this 
does not transform the suffering of others. The world is affirmed only 
in the eyes of Ubermenschen, but not in the tearful eyes of suffering 
Menschen. If there is a problem of suffering, and if suffering raises the 
issues of the meaning and value of life, these issues remain for the vast 
majority of humankind, even if there are saints and Ubermenschen. 
And given Schopenhauer’s and Nietzsche’s deterministic world-view 
and their aristocratic ideals, which make it clear that sainthood and 
Ubermenschlichkeit are only possibilities for the very few, their ideals 
may make existence even more problematic. Why is there a world in 
which most must suffer without hope? Why does life necessarily favour 
the few and condemn the many? Even if all the suffering embedded in 
existence is necessary for producing saints or Ubermenschen, it seems 
that they only enjoy the flowers of existence, all others the thorns. Some 
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may perceive a meaning to life by seeing these ideas as the point or goal 
of existence, but it does not follow that these ideals console or remove 
the stings of suffering. 

Lastly, even if it makes sense to attempt to look at the world as a 
whole and, in light of a holistic view, assess the value of this whole, 
Schopenhauer’s and Nietzsche’s antipodal attitudes towards life seem 
unnecessarily one-sided. The world of the saint may warrant denial and 
that of the Ubermensch affirmation, but it does not follow that the 
world as a whole merits either. To use Schopenhauer’s principle to 
explain fundamental attitudes inherent in world-views, a principle 
Nietzsche turns against his ‘educator’: Schopenhauer’s denial of life and 
Nietzsche’s affirmation tell us about their wills and not something about 
life, which is capable of supporting both views. So neither Schopen- 
hauer’s demonization of life nor Nietzsche’s deification seem fully satis- 
fying. °° 


‘6° Lastly, I cannot help but note that Nietzsche expresses an attitude central to a 
tradition he challenged in other ways so profoundly. I am referring to the ultimate 
optimism that Nietzsche always maintained and which reaches its heights in the forms 
of the Ubermensch, his Dionysian perspective, and his doctrines of eternal recurrence 
and amor fati. Against these results of his thought, his repeated claims of giving 
Schopenhauerian pessimism greater depth in his Dionysian pessimism of strength and 
tragic world-view ring hollow in my ears, because Nietzsche duplicates the optimism of 
mainstream Western philosophical-religious ideology. In this sense, I believe that 
Nietzsche is less of an outsider in Western philosophy than Schopenhauer, and I believe 
that he could not say, like Schopenhauer, ‘the optimism of all philosophical systems is a 
point closely related to ethics, and as being obligatory, it must not be wanting in any of 
them; for the world wants to hear that it is praiseworthy and excellent, and philosophers 
want to please the world. With me it is different; I have seen what pleases the world, and 
hence to please it J shall not move one step from the path of truth. Therefore, on this point 
also my system differs from all the others and stands alone’ (WN 142). And if this is just 
a statement of taste, so much the better! 


5 


Schopenhauer and Nietzsche: 
Temperament and Temporality 


KATHLEEN MARIE HIGGINS 


According to William James, 


The history of philosophy is to a great extent that of a certain clash of human 
temperaments. ... Of whatever temperament a professional philosopher is, he 
tries when philosophizing to sink the fact of his temperament. Temperament is 
no conventionally recognized reason, so he urges impersonal reasons only for 
his conclusions. Yet his temperament really gives him a stronger bias than any 
of his more strictly objective premises. It loads the evidence for him one way or 
another. ... He trusts his temperament. Wanting a universe that suits it, he 
believes in any representation of the universe that does suit it. He feels men of 
Opposite temper to be out of key with the world’s character, and in his heart 
considers them incompetent and ‘not in it,’ in the philosophic business, even tho 
they may far excel him in dialectical ability.’ 


Nietzsche, about twenty years earlier, had made a similar argument 
about the real motives behind philosophical differences: 


philosophers... are not honest enough in their work, although they all make 
a lot of virtuous noise when the problem of truthfulness is touched even 
remotely....at bottom it is an assumption, a hunch, indeed a kind of 
‘inspiration’—most often a desire of the heart that has been filtered and made 
abstract—that they defend with reasons they have sought after the 
fact... . Gradually it has become clear to me what every great philosophy so far 
has been: namely, the personal confession of its author and a kind of involun- 
tary and unconscious memoir.” 


Except for the ascriptions ‘involuntary and unconscious’, these ac- 
counts are particularly apt for Nietzsche himself, with regard to his 
relationship to Schopenhauer. Despite Schopenhauer’s marked influence 


* William James, Pragmatism: A New Name for Some Old Ways of Thinking (1907), 
in Pragmatism/The Meaning of Truth (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1978), II. 
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on Nietzsche’s thought (a matter which Nietzsche acknowledges), their 
philosophies ultimately diverge in accordance with the thinkers’ funda- 
mental temperaments. Nietzsche himself indicates his own perception of 
a temperamental distance from Schopenhauer when he describes him as 
one of the thinkers ‘who could never get free from their temperament 
and knew how to endow it with the most spiritual, expansive, universal, 
indeed sometimes cosmic expression’.” 

Nietzsche does not use ‘temperament’ here in a very precise sense. 
I will follow him in using the term broadly to refer to the aspect of a 
person that selects the attitudinal orientation to take towards a per- 
ceived state of affairs, a selection that is not premissed on reasons. The 
difference between Schopenhauer and Nietzsche with respect to their 
view of the will, I shall contend, is more a matter of temperament than 
a disagreement in reasoning, even when Nietzsche’s complaints against 
Schopenhauer’s theory are apparently posed as arguments. 

Voluntarism being central to both thinkers’ interpretation of reality, 
I will focus on Schopenhauer and Nietzsche’s conceptions of will. 
Schopenhauer’s metaphysics of the will serves as the ground for his 
thoroughgoing pessimism, while Nietzsche sees in will the resources for 
achieving this-worldly satisfaction. I shall suggest that the difference 
between their reactions stems from different paradigms of willing, which 
in turn are temperamentally based. Specifically, I will suggest that when 
Schopenhauer refers to the human will, he envisages individuals aspiring 
towards specific objectives. Nietzsche, by contrast, treats the specific 
objects of willing as more or less irrelevant in his discussions of will. 
Schopenhauer’s negative assessment of the will’s operations presupposes 
individuation, while Nietzsche’s celebration of willing arises from a 
stance that treats will as a fundamental principle underlying individual 
differences. In effect, Nietzsche’s will is the Schopenhauerian will, while 
the will that is the villain in Schopenhauer’s account is the individuated 
will, by his own lights an illusion. Nietzsche is more of a Schopen- 
hauerian in this regard than is Schopenhauer. 


1. SCHOPENHAUER’S CHARACTERIZATION 
OF THE WILL 


Schopenhauer’s World as Will and Representation develops the theory 
of the will as the fundamental metaphysical principle and the Kantian 
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thing in itself.* According to Schopenhauer, everything within the phe- 
nomenal world, or the world of representation, is a manifestation of the 
will. Our individual human wills are but local manifestations of the 
same will, which is the whole world’s underlying reality. 

The will is characterized by continual striving, but without any par- 
ticular direction. The will, one might say, lusts polymorphously.’ The 
will’s willing provides Schopenhauer with the explanation for all dyna- 
mism in the phenomenal world. Our desires, the gravitational force, the 
vegetative processes in plants, the appetites of animals—all of these are 
manifestations of the same will. 

The will is also internally self-contradictory. In that many of these 
motivations direct one manifestation of the will to feed on or otherwise 
appropriate another, the will instigates conflict among its various phe- 
nomena. Conflict is inherent in our existence precisely because we are 
will; ironically, however, we conflict only with other manifestations of 
this same reality. 

Crucial to Schopenhauer’s conception of the will is that it is insatiable: 


at all grades of its phenomenon from the lowest to the highest, the will dispenses 
entirely with an ultimate aim and object. It always strives, because striving is its 
sole nature, to which no attained goal can put an end. Such striving is therefore 
incapable of final satisfaction; it can be checked only by hindrance, but in itself 
it goes on for ever.° 


The consequence of the will’s unappeasability is that suffering is 
unending: 


all striving springs from want or deficiency, from dissatisfaction with one’s own 
state or condition, and is therefore suffering so long as it is not satisfied. No 


* This is the standard interpretation. However, Julian Young has recently argued that 
the will is not the thing in itself in Schopenhauer, but instead one of two modes of the 
thing in itself’s manifestation, the other being the world as representation. See Julian 
Young, Willing and Unwilling: A Study in the Philosophy of Arthur Schopenhauer 
(Norwell, Mass.: Martinus Nijhoff, 1987). For a critical consideration of Young’s inter- 
pretation on this point, see John E. Atwell, Schopenhauer on the Character of the World: 
The Metaphysics of Will (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1995), 119-28. Atwell 
is sympathetic to Young’s conceptual distinction between the will and the thing in itself, 
but he suspects that Schopenhauer has two different conceptions of ‘thing in itself’, such 
that in one sense (in which thing in itself is interpreted as the thing as it is in itself, 
understood in relation to appearance) the will is the thing in itself but in the other (in 
which thing in itself is interpreted as ultimate, unconditioned reality) the will cannot be 
so identified. 

* To recall Sigmund Freud’s coinage ‘polymorphously perverse’ here is appropriate, for 
Freud’s psychology of drives is indebted to Schopenhauer. See Sigmund Freud, Beyond 
the Pleasure Principle, trans. James Strachey (New York: W. W. Norton, 1961), 43-4. 
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satisfaction, however, is lasting; on the contrary, it is always merely the starting- 
point of a fresh striving. We see striving everywhere impeded in many ways, 
everywhere struggling and fighting, and hence always as suffering. Thus that 
there is no ultimate aim of striving means that there is no measure or end of 
suffering.’ 


‘All life is suffering,’ Schopenhauer concludes.* 

Schopenhauer’s general pessimism regarding the will leads him to 
express ambivalence regarding the body. On the one _ hand, 
Schopenhauer elevates the body to a new philosophical importance, for 
he finds in the inner life of the body a key to the inner nature of all 
reality, the will itself. ‘The whole body is nothing but the objectified will, 
i.e., will that has become representation,” he contends. ‘My body and 
my will are one.’ 

On the other hand, in so far as the will condemns all sentient phe- 
nomena to continual suffering, the body, the most salient manifestation 
of the will from our point of view, is directly implicated in human 
suffering: 


the parts of the body must correspond completely to the chief demands and 
desires by which the will manifests itself; they must be the visible expression of 
these desires. Teeth, gullet, and intestinal canal are objectified hunger; the 
genitals are objectified sexual impulse; grasping hands and nimble feet corres- 
pond to the more indirect strivings of the will which they represent." 


In particular, Schopenhauer vilifies sexuality in terms that emphasize its 
role in the production of additional bodies. 


But the satisfaction of the sexual impulse goes beyond the affirmation of one’s 
own existence that fills so short a time; it affirms life for an indefinite time 
beyond the death of the individual. .. . With that affirmation beyond one’s own 
body to the production of a new body, suffering and death, as belonging to the 
phenomenon of life, are also affirmed anew, and the possibility of salvation, 
brought about by the most complete faculty of knowledge, is for this time 
declared to be fruitless. Here is to be seen the profound reason for the shame 
connected with the business of procreation.” 


Schopenhauer sees the only permanent salvation from suffering as de- 
pending on the individual’s voluntarily ceasing to identify with the will’s 
demands. This requires renunciation of the will, which proceeds from 
mortification of the body, through such practices as fasting, absolute 
chastity, ‘even... self-castigation and self-torture’.'’ Those who adopt 


” WWR i, §56, 309. = WWR i, §56, 310. 
? WWR i, §18, roo.  WWR i, §18, 102. 
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this strenuous regime are the saints, in various cultures, who see through 
the principium individuationis—the individuating principle that struc- 
tures the world as representation—and recognize all other beings as 
manifestations of the same reality that they are themselves. 

Schopenhauer realizes, however, that the vast majority (including 
himself) will resist the route of self-sacrifice, renunciation, and sanctity. 
Aesthetic experience can offer temporary relief for human beings by 
making them forget for a time their attachments to their individual 
identities and projects. But most people lack the sensitivity to gain this 
reprieve very often. Thus, the lives of most people, along with other 
sentient phenomena, are riddled with misery. 


2. NIETZSCHE’S APPROPRIATION OF 
THE SCHOPENHAUERIAN WILL 


That Nietzsche begins his career as a Schopenhauerian, if a critical one, 
can hardly be seriously disputed. Since Georg Simmel’s ground-breaking 
work Schopenhauer and Nietzsche (1907), Nietzsche scholars have 
debated the extent and persistence of Schopenhauer’s influence on 
Nietzsche, not whether Schopenhauer was important for the shape 
of Nietzsche’s thought. Thus, for example, Ivan Soll contends that 
Nietzsche’s own statements of an apostasy from Schopenhauer are 
exaggerated, and that Nietzsche remained a Schopenhauerian pessimist 
throughout his career."* Julian Young, while acknowledging several 
stages in Nietzsche’s attitude towards Schopenhauer, contends that 
Nietzsche shares Schopenhauer’s fundamental pessimism regarding the 
worth of human experience. What diverges, in Young’s view, is the 
thinkers’ proposals for how to deal with pessimism, although both in 
their later work resort to a romantic stance.’” 

The evidence of Schopenhauer’s influence on Nietzsche is most pro- 
nounced in The Birth of Tragedy. This analysis of Greek tragedy as 
motivated by the twin impulses of the Apollonian and the Dionysian is 
steeped in Schopenhauerian formulations. Nietzsche characterizes the 
Apollonian impulse by reference to dreams, in language that recalls the 
Schopenhauerian map in which the world as representation is the mani- 
festation, or appearance, of the will. 


* Ivan Soll, ‘Pessimism and the Tragic View of Life: Reconsiderations of Nietzsche’s 
Birth of Tragedy’, in Robert C. Solomon and Kathleen Marie Higgins (eds.), Reading 
Nietzsche (New York: Oxford University Press, 1988), 104-31. 

'S See Julian Young, Nietzsche’s Philosophy of Art (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1992), esp. 148-50. 
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If, for the moment, we do not consider the question of our own ‘reality,’ if we 
conceive of our empirical existence, and that of the world in general, as a 
continuously manifested representation of the primal unity, we shall then have 
to look upon the dream as a mere appearance of mere appearance, hence as a 
still higher appeasement of the primordial desire for mere appearance.'® 


The Dionysian impulse is more akin to the Schopenhauerian will, and 
the aesthetic experience it provokes imparts a vision of reality that 
resembles Schopenhauer’s. 


In the Dionysian dithyramb man is incited to the greatest exaltation of all his 
symbolic faculties; something never before experienced struggles for utterance— 
the annihilation of the veil of maya, oneness as the soul of the race and of nature 
itself.’” 


Nietzsche’s reference to the veil of maya suggests the extent to which he 
constructed this analysis against the background of Schopenhauer’s 
world-view. The World as Will and Representation makes extensive 
allusions to Indian philosophy and the notion of maya in particular.” 
Schopenhauer himself suggests the relationship between the dream and 
the veil of maya: “The Vedas and Puranas know no better simile for the 
whole knowledge of the actual world, called by them the web of Maya, 
than the dream, and they use none more frequently.’”’ 

Nietzsche also follows Schopenhauer in describing music as the single 
art that mirrors the dynamics of the will directly, bypassing the Platonic 
Ideas, the universal archetypes of things in the phenomenal world. 
‘Music... appears as will, taking the term in Schopenhauer’s sense.””” 

Nietzsche contends that tragedy provided a kind of theodicy for the 
ancient Athenians, a ‘metaphysical comfort... that life is at the bottom 
of things, despite all the changes of appearances, indestructibly powerful 
and pleasurable’.*' Nietzsche’s account of the transformation that trag- 
edy effects in its audience recalls Schopenhauer’s insistence that redemp- 
tion requires a destruction of the principium individuationis and a 
recognition of the oneness of all phenomena. Nietzsche characterizes 
‘the mystery doctrine of tragedy’ as ‘the fundamental knowledge of the 
oneness of everything existent, the conception of individuation as the 
primal cause of evil, and of art as the joyous hope that the spell of 
individuation may be broken in augury of a restored oneness’. 

Nietzsche is willing to criticize Schopenhauer in The Birth of Tragedy. 
For instance, he takes issue with the latter’s account of the lyric poet. 
Nevertheless, Nietzsche seems to think of himself as a Schopenhauerian 


© BT 4 BT 2. 
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at this stage in his career. Still, some difference in orientation is evident 
in Nietzsche’s remarks about tragedy’s stimulating ‘joyous hope’ and 
reminding the audience that life is ‘indestructibly powerful and pleas- 
urable’. Walter Kaufmann sees ‘Nietzsche’s emancipation from 
Schopenhauer’ as being already evident in certain of his comments,” 
although this assessment may represent more the perspective of hind- 
sight than a balanced view of the matter. The later Nietzsche does 
indeed dismiss his Schopenhauerian language in The Birth of Tragedy as 
tangential to his real concerns. (I will consider this directly.) In The Birth 
of Tragedy itself, however, his admiration for Schopenhauer is evident. 
‘Our Schopenhauer was...a Diirer knight; he lacked all hope but he 
desired truth. He has no peers.’ 


3. NIETZSCHE’S CRITIQUE OF SCHOPENHAUER’S WILL 


In his preface to the second edition of The Birth of Tragedy, added in 
1886, Nietzsche criticizes himself for trying ‘laboriously to express by 
means of Schopenhauerian and Kantian formulas strange and new 
valuations which were basically at odds with Kant’s and Schopenhauer’s 
spirit and taste!” As opposed to Schopenhauer, he gestured towards 
demoting ‘morality into the realm of appearance—and not merely 
among “appearances” or phenomena... but among “deceptions,” as 
semblance, delusion, error, interpretation, contrivance, art’.”° 

Nietzsche also contrasts his own view with Schopenhauer’s interpre- 
tation of tragedy as promoting the discovery that life cannot give satis- 
faction and thereby encouraging renunciation. By contrast, Nietzsche 
finds in tragedy the suggestion that life can be justified as an aesthetic 
phenomenon. Conceding that The Birth of Tragedy’s emphasis on meta- 
physical comfort trivializes this world too much, he urges instead con- 
cern for ‘this-worldly comfort’ .”’ 

These bases for distancing himself from Schopenhauer had already 
been articulated, along with other criticisms, in the years that intervene 
between The Birth of Tragedy’s first and second editions. In The Gay 
Science, Nietzsche contrasts the features of Schopenhauer’s system that 
he values with those that appeal to his German contemporaries. The 
latter include 


*> BT, Kaufmann’s trans., 59n. Kaufmann sees BT 7 as an example. Julian Young 
takes issue with Kaufmann’s reading of The Birth of Tragedy as having a message 
‘opposed to the medium’. See Young, Nietzsche’s Philosophy of Art, 27-8. 
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Schopenhauer’s mystical embarrassments and subterfuges ...the unprovable 
doctrine of the One Will... the denial of the individual . . . his ecstatic reveries 
about genius (‘in aesthetic contemplation, the individual is no longer an indi- 
vidual but the pure, will-less, painless, timeless subject of knowledge’ . . .); the 
nonsense about pity, about how it makes possible a break through the 
principium individuationis, and how this is the source of all morality; also such 


claims as ‘dying is really the purpose of existence’.”® 


Nietzsche’s points of criticism do much to specify the differences 
between the tenor of the two thinkers’ philosophies. They also, as we 
shall see, suggest ways in which the thinkers’ interpretations of will 
diverge, central though ‘will’ is to both of their perspectives. I will 
consider several of Nietzsche’s complaints about Schopenhauer’s doc- 
trine of the will sequentially. These include the following: (1) Nietzsche 
rejects Schopenhauer’s ‘will to life’ formulation and encourages relative 
emphasis on ‘will to power’; (2) Nietzsche sees Schopenhauer’s doctrine 
of ‘the One Will’ as mystical and moralistic; (3) Nietzsche articulates a 
life-affirming response to pessimism that Schopenhauer considers but 
dismisses, the eternal recurrence of all things; (4) Nietzsche attacks 
Schopenhauer’s orientation towards sexuality, the paradigmatic mani- 
festation of will, as indicative of psychological idiosyncrasy. 


4. WILL TO POWER VERSUS WILL TO LIFE 


One of Nietzsche’s most focused criticisms of the Schopenhauerian 
scheme is his rejection of the expression ‘will to life’ as a characteriza- 
tion of the willing that underlies our existence. This complaint is not 
sustained throughout Nietzsche’s later works, as we shall see; neverthe- 
less, it reveals, I think, the attitudinal heart of Nietzsche’s opposition to 
Schopenhauer’s account. This contrast is articulated by Nietzsche’s 
Zarathustra, who proclaims, 


Indeed, the truth was not hit by him who shot at it with the word of the ‘will 
to existence’: that will does not exist. For, what does not exist cannot will; but 
what is in existence, how could that still want existence? Only where there is life 
is there also will: not will to life but—thus I teach you—will to power. 

There is much that life esteems more highly than life itself; but out of the 
esteeming itself speaks the will to power.” 


How warranted is this critique? Do phenomena suggest that life 
wills beyond itself in ways that Schopenhauer’s formulation does not 
capture? 
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Zarathustra makes two complaints. The first seems to present a 
logical problem. If something does not exist, it cannot will at all; but if 
something that does exist wills, it cannot will existence, for willing 
presupposes a lack of what is willed. This counter to Schopenhauer 
resembles, in certain respects, Diotima’s argument in the Symposium to 
the effect that the god Love cannot be beautiful, for if he were he could 
not desire beauty; for one can only desire what one lacks. 

Schopenhauer provides the following explanation for his expression 
‘will to life’: 


The will, considered purely in itself, is devoid of knowledge, and is only a blind, 
irresistible urge, as we see it appear in inorganic and vegetable nature and in 
their laws, and also in the vegetative part of our own life. Through the addition 
of the world as representation, developed for its service, the will obtains 
knowledge of its own willing and what it wills, namely that this is nothing but 
this world, life, precisely as it exists. We have therefore called the phenomenal 
world the mirror, the objectivity, of the will; and as what the will wills is always 
life, just because this is nothing but the presentation of that willing for the 
representation, it is immaterial and a mere pleonasm if, instead of simply saying 
‘the will,’ we say ‘the will to life.’*° 


Here, Schopenhauer is making a different kind of logical point from 
the one that Nietzsche’s Zarathustra apparently attributes to him. ‘The 
will’ and ‘the will to life’ can be equated, Schopenhauer claims, because 
life, or everyday ‘reality’ within the phenomenal world, is the arena 
conjured by the will, and also the arena in which our wills aim to gratify 
their desires. Whatever we desire, we desire it as life, i.e. within the 
phenomenal world. Schopenhauer also summarizes the relationship be- 
tween the living world of phenomena and the will elsewhere by saying, 
‘life is always certain to the will to life’.*' In other words, the will to life 
conjures the living world simply by willing it; and life presupposes the 
will, the fundamental dynamism, behind it. The world that does exist on 
the phenomenal level, accordingly, is precisely the world that the will 
wills. 

In light of these characterizations, Schopenhauer’s formulation ‘will 
to life’ does not imply that something lacking existence wills existence. 
Indeed, the contention that the will lacks what it wills is inaccurate for 
Schopenhauerian metaphysics, except in so far as the will lacks satisfac- 
tion, which one might say that it ultimately seeks. What we see in the 
phenomenal world is precisely what the will wills. 


°° WWR i, §54, 275. Payne translates the final term in this passage as ‘will-to-live’. 
However, here and throughout I will modify the Payne translation by substituting ‘will to 
life’ for ‘will-to-live’. 
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Zarathustra’s second complaint is that will has a different aim from 
the one that Schopenhauer suggests. The will does not will life, and in 
fact, it sometimes wills other ends, which may not be in keeping with 
the tendency to self-preservation. Here, Nietzsche seems to associate 
Schopenhauer’s conception of ‘will to life’ with the aim of self- 
preservation. Is this criticism fair? 

Schopenhauer does contend that the will motivates every phenom- 
enon to do what is necessary to maintain its own existence. In the 
human sphere, he remarks, “The life of the great majority is only a 
constant struggle for this same existence, with the certainty of ultimately 
losing it.”** Still, this comment is ambiguous. It may, in light of his 
characterization of the will just cited, suggest that whatever the aims 
that people pursue, they are inevitably a part of this same existence (by 
contrast with the state of bliss that is attained by those who cease 
willing). In so far as ‘this life’ is the arena in which any usual human 
desire aims to be satisfied, we cannot rule out this reading. 

Even if Schopenhauer means that the great majority struggle only to 
perpetuate their lives, however, Zarathustra’s interpretation seems un- 
warranted. For Schopenhauer seems to be criticizing the phenomenal 
contents of most individuals’ aspirations, not characterizing the will’s 
ultimate aim. To confuse the two would, for Schopenhauer, amount to 
confusion between the will and representation. Within the world as 
representation, Schopenhauer rather mournfully recounts, mere survival 
requires continuous toil for most people, and indeed most animals as 
well. He reports on the efforts of the Javanese turtles to continue their 
species: 


Junghuhn relates that in Java he saw an immense field entirely covered with 
skeletons and took it to be a battle-field. However, they were nothing but 
skeletons of large turtles five feet long, three feet broad, and of equal height. 
These turtles come this way from the sea, in order to lay their eggs, and are then 
seized by wild dogs... with their united strength, these dogs lay them on their 
backs, tear open their lower armour, the small scales of the belly, and devour 
them alive. But then a tiger often pounces on the dogs. Now all this misery is 
repeated thousands and thousands of times, year in and year out. For this, then, 
are these turtles born. For what offence must they suffer this agony? What is the 
point of this whole scene of horror? The only answer is that the will to life thus 
objectifies itself.*’ 


With respect to the tribulations of the human world, Schopenhauer 
observes, leisure is unavailable to most people. Schopenhauer also con- 
siders the ability of most people to take delight in the world around 
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them to be limited, regardless of their economic circumstances. While 
such delight affords the basis for aesthetic experience, which he charac- 
terizes as a ‘Sabbath’ from ‘the penal servitude of willing’,** most do not 
have the inner wherewithal to detach themselves from their current, 
will-motivated projects. Accordingly, what counts as even temporary 
satisfaction for most individuals is success in securing the means to live. 

Moreover, even if Schopenhauer does think that many people’s atten- 
tion is devoted primarily to subsistence, he does not limit their aims to 
the pursuit of self-preservation as it is usually understood. The range 
of behaviours that he characterizes as motivated by will encompasses 
all observable human activity, not simply those that are geared to self- 
preservation: 


the vast majority of men... are entirely given over to willing. Therefore, if 
anything is to win their sympathy, to be interesting to them, it must. . . in some 
way excite their will, even if it be only through a remote relation to it which is 
merely within the bounds of possibility. ... action and reaction are their only 
element. The naive expression of this quality can be seen in trifles and everyday 
phenomena; thus, for example, they write their names up at places worth seeing 
which they visit, in order thus to react on, to affect the place, since it does not 
affect them. Further, they cannot easily just contemplate a rare and strange 
animal, but must excite it, tease it, play with it, just to experience action and 
reaction. But this need for exciting the will shows itself particularly in the 
invention and maintenance of card-playing, which is in the truest sense an 
expression of the wretched side of humanity.” 


If card-playing can be analysed as a manifestation of the will, it appears 
that Schopenhauer’s will to life is not limited in its objects to straightfor- 
ward self-preservation. 

In fact, Schopenhauer thinks that the goal that many people pursue 
with greatest intensity is geared, not to self-preservation as it is usually 
understood—i.e. to the preservation of the individual—but to the con- 
tinuance of the species. 


The sexual impulse is proved to be the decided and strongest affirmation of life 
by the fact that for man in the natural state, as for the animal, it is his life’s final 
end and highest goal. Self-preservation and maintenance are his first aim, and as 
soon as he has provided for that, he aims only at the propagation of the race; 
as a merely natural being, he cannot aspire to anything more.”° 


Schopenhauer’s inclusion of sexuality as part of the affirmation of 
life indicates that the will to life has goals that extend beyond the 
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individual’s life. Although sexual desire is directed towards preservation 
of the life of the species, self-preservation is typically understood 
individualistically, and one would be straining the concept of self- 
preservation to describe sexual behaviour as aimed at securing it. 
Schopenhauer’s own account of sexuality, furthermore, suggests that 
through it the individual risks his or her own well-being, albeit he grants 
that most are bamboozled into believing that ‘having’ the object of 
desire will be to their personal advantage: 


everyone who is in love will experience an extraordinary disillusionment after 
the pleasure he finally attains; and he will be astonished that what was desired 
with such longing achieves nothing more than what every other sexual satisfac- 
tion achieves, so that he does not see himself very much benefited by it... . the 
satisfaction is really for the benefit only of the species, and so does not enter into 
the consciousness of the individual, who, inspired by the will of the species, here 
served with every kind of sacrifice a purpose that was not his own at all.°’ 


Nietzsche’s Zarathustra could respond that the quest involved here 
remains an aspiration towards perpetuation of life, even if what is 
sought is the preservation of the species, not the individual. This is a fair 
enough characterization of Schopenhauer’s view, but it does not demon- 
strate that the will never risks life in its pursuits. Indeed, will is cavalier 
about the survival of the individual, and it not infrequently motivates 
the individual to place survival at risk, as the story about the Javanese 
turtles reveals so starkly. 

Zarathustra does not convincingly defend his apparent opposition 
to Schopenhauer’s will to life; but I think that we should not take 
his arguments as representing Nietzsche’s view. In the first place, 
Zarathustra is the speaker, not Nietzsche himself; and the arguments 
that Zarathustra gives are more playful than disputative. Furthermore, 
Nietzsche himself uses the expression ‘will to life’ elsewhere, suggesting 
that Zarathustra’s objection to the formulation is not Nietzsche’s stable 
position.”® 

In opposing the Schopenhauerian formulation with his own replace- 
ment—will to power as the fundamental engine of life—Nietzsche, I 
think, is rejecting a Gestalt rather than the premiss of Schopenhauer’s 
voluntarism. The ‘will to life’ formulation does not logically imply that 
all of life is clinging desperately to existence. The emphasis placed on 
‘life’ in the formulation ‘will to life’ is indeterminate; and if all the 
activity of life is included as what the Schopenhauerian will wills (as 


” WWR ii, ch. 44, 540. 
*® See TI, ‘What I Owe to the Ancients’, 4; KSA vi. 159. This passage will be discussed 
below. See also BGE 259: ‘the will to power... is after all the will of life’. 
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Schopenhauer sometimes claims directly), then the formulation seems 
adaptable to the notion of ‘life’ that Nietzsche advocates. The dismal 
character of the world as Schopenhauer views it stems not from his 
formulation, but from his attitude, expressed through his imagery. ‘The 
real obstacle to Nietzsche’s acceptance of Schopenhauer’s vision is at- 
tached to the ‘will to life’ formulation only in a sloganizing way. What 
Nietzsche rejects, in my view, is Schopenhauer’s negative assessment ot 
this life. 

Nietzsche certainly thinks that Schopenhauer’s characterization 
trivializes the value of this life as a whole; and one need not look far 
for textual bases for this view. For example, Schopenhauer assesses the 
contents of a human being’s life in grim (if black-humoured) terms. 


The life of every individual, viewed as a whole and in general and when only its 
most significant features are emphasized, is really a tragedy; but gone through 
in detail it has the character of a comedy. For the doings and worries of the day, 
the restless mockeries of the moment, the desires and fears of the week, the 
mishaps of every hour, are all brought about by chance that is always bent on 
some mischievous trick; they are nothing but scenes from a comedy. The never- 
fulfilled wishes, the frustrated efforts, the hopes mercilessly blighted by fate, the 
unfortunate mistakes of the whole life, with increasing suffering and death at 
the end, always gives us a tragedy. Thus, as if fate wished to add mockery to the 
misery of our existence, our life must contain all the woes of tragedy, and yet we 
cannot even assert the dignity of tragic characters, but, in the broad detail of life, 
are inevitably the foolish characters of a comedy.” 


Nietzsche himself, by contrast, emphasizes the delightful character 
of the transient phenomena that Schopenhauer calls ‘scenes from a 
comedy’. In The Gay Science, for example, he takes an elated attitude 
towards things that are only temporarily satisfying. 


I love brief habits and consider them an inestimable means for getting to 
know many things and states, down to the bottom of their sweetness and 
bitternesses. .. . ] always believe that here is something that will give me lasting 
satisfaction. ... and that I am to be envied for having found and recognized it; 
and now it nourishes me at noon and in the evening and spreads a deep 
contentment all around itself and deep into me so that I desire nothing else, 
without having any need for comparisons, contempt, or hatred. But one day its 
time is up; the good thing parts from me, not as something that has come to 
nauseate me but peacefully and sated with me as I am with it... . That is what 
happens to me with dishes, ideas, human beings, cities, poems, music, doctrines, 
ways of arranging the day, and life styles.*° 


°° WWR i, §58, 322. Cf. BT 10: ‘Somebody, I do not know who, has claimed that all 
individuals, taken as individuals, are comic and hence untragic...’. 
” GS 295. 
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Here Nietzsche indicates his appreciation of the recurrence of willing, 
irrespective of the particular object desired at any given point. Although 
no object of desire is permanently satisfying, Nietzsche does not see 
this as an impediment to the object’s having value. The inability of any 
object to provide permanent satisfaction is only an incentive to will 
again; and Nietzsche treats willing, not as suffering, but as joyous. The 
divergence between the thinkers’ tones when discussing the pursuits 
motivated by will is also suggested by the following two passages, the 
first from Schopenhauer, the second from Nietzsche: 


almost all men ... press forward with much seriousness and indeed with an air 
of importance; children also pursue their play in this way.” 


A man’s maturity—consists in having found again the seriousness one had as a 
child, at play.” 


Why does Schopenhauer see the ultimate unsustainability of satisfac- 
tion as an argument against the value of our pursuits? Often he charac- 
terizes Our projects as inherently frustrating, since we may fail in our 
aim, and our successes will inevitably be succeeded by further desires or 
boredom. But Schopenhauer draws this conclusion by identifying with 
the individuated point of view. Given his view that individuation is an 
illusion (albeit a natural one), he could argue that our frustration regard- 
ing any particular pursuit in the world as representation is also illusory. 
Indeed, this is a corollary of his view that the miseries of life result 
from our identifying with the individuated point of view, while the saint 
who overcomes this viewpoint experiences bliss. But in his rhetoric 
Schopenhauer appears to adopt the individuated standpoint, taking our 
frustrations seriously and associating them with our nature as will. 

Nietzsche, in effect, challenges Schopenhauer’s presumption that our 
aims within the world as representation ought to satisfy in an enduring 
way. On Schopenhauer’s own terms, this presumption involves an inap- 
propriate intrusion of the atemporality of the noumenal (the world as 
will, in Schopenhauer’s terminology) into the phenomenal realm. The 
impression of permanence arises from the consistent manner in which 
the will (the noumenal) manifests itself in the phenomenal world. 
Schopenhauer describes the stability of ‘natural kinds’ in the phenom- 
enal world as ‘grades of the will’s manifestation’, each of which is 
adequately manifest by a particular, unchanging Platonic Idea. Within 
the phenomenal realm, by contrast, change prevails. The temporary 
character of all phenomenal satisfaction is no objection; indeed, time, 


| WWR i, §60, 327.  BGE 94. 
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space, and causality are constitutive of the phenomenal world. Per- 
manence is alien to its very structure. 

Nietzsche’s point is that the changeability of our pursuits can itself be 
a source of satisfaction. This, I contend, is symptomatic of a tempera- 
mental difference from Schopenhauer. (This is not the whole story, as 
we shall see. Nietzsche himself, like Schopenhauer, sees solace in the face 
of life’s frustrations to be available if we consider ourselves in a more 
eternal light, the point of his theory of eternal recurrence. However, 
even in this theory, he interprets change in a positive light and again 
reveals his temperamental departure from Schopenhauer’s world-view.) 

The passage in which Nietzsche’s Zarathustra criticizes the ‘will to 
life’ formulation is not the only point at which Nietzsche mentions his 
preference for the expression ‘will to power’. One of the most famous 
passages occurs in Beyond Good and Evil, where Nietzsche proposes 
‘will to power, as my proposition has it’.** He does seem to be counter- 
ing Schopenhauer’s doctrine in this passage, but with respect to the 
nature of appearance, not the basic character of will itself. Specifically, 
he rejects Schopenhauer’s conflation of the world as representation—the 
world of our desires and passions—with ‘mere appearance’ or ‘decep- 
tion’.”* Once again, Nietzsche opposes Schopenhauer’s negative spin on 
the world we encounter. Moreover, the entire passage proposes consid- 
ering will to power as the sole constituent of reality in the form of a 
thought experiment; it is not an assertion of an alternative metaphysical 
system.” 


5. THE DOCTRINE OF THE ONE WILL 


Schopenhauer construes the arrangement of the world as representation 
as being inherently miserable, and he sees this misery as the inevitable 
consequence of the way in which individuated beings are related. All 
individuated beings must prey on other beings for their sustenance. The 


* See BGE 36. 

“ Cf. TI, ‘“Reason” in Philosophy’, 1. 

** Nietzsche also suggests the interpretative character of the notion by putting the 
expression ‘will to power’ in quotation marks in BGE 22 and 51. Indeed, Nietzsche’s 
proposal that ‘will to power’ form the basis of a thought experiment reveals another 
difference from Schopenhauer. Schopenhauer postulates the will as the fundamental 
reality in doctrinal terms; the world is, fundamentally, will, he contends. Nietzsche, by 
contrast, proposes ‘will to power’ as a useful interpretative term for apprehending the 
basic dynamics of the world. Nietzsche also rejects the noumenal—phenomenal distinc- 
tion. ‘Will’, as Nietzsche understands it, already has temporal, dynamic connotations; it 
is not a ‘timeless’ reality, as Schopenhauer holds. 
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interdependence of beings ensures that they are motivated to view those 
that they can prey upon as rivals for survival. Schopenhauer contends 
that human beings usually generalize this spirit of rivalry even to those 
whose well-being is not inimical to their own. Moral evil, on his analy- 
sis, presupposes this sense of rivalry with others, and it consists in going 
so far in the assertion of one’s own will that one forcibly obstructs the 
assertion of will by others.*° 

Schopenhauer thinks that the cure for evil and the misery it occasions 
is to eliminate belief in individuation. However natural the appearance 
of separate individuals may be, ethical insight depends on seeing 
through this delusion to the single will that is the only reality. This is 
the second point on which Nietzsche takes issue with Schopenhauer. 
Nietzsche rejects, not Schopenhauer’s vision of will as basic to reality, 
but Schopenhauer’s vision of the will as a unity, one that carries moral- 
ity in its wake. He incorporates a swipe at Schopenhauer in this connec- 
tion into his criticism of the German approach to natural science: 


the natural scientists .. . fought against the spirit of Newton and Voltaire and, 
like Goethe and Schopenhauer, sought to restore the idea of a divine or diabol- 
ical nature suffused with ethical and symbolic significance.” 


In particular, Nietzsche objects to Schopenhauer’s contention that 
seeing a single will as the fundamental reality should lead one to a stance 
of Mitleid (pity, or compassion). 


I think of the theory .. . of a mystical process by virtue of which pity makes two 
beings into one and in this way makes possible the immediate understanding of 
the one by the other: when I recall that so clear a head as Schopenhauer’s took 
pleasure in such frivolous and worthless rubbish and passed this pleasure on to 
other clear and not-so-clear heads: then there is no end to my amazement and 
compassion!” 


Nietzsche submits that Schopenhauer’s acceptance of this moral reading 
of the will ultimately counters the entire pessimism of his vision: 


whoever has once felt deeply how insipidly false and sentimental this principle 
is in a world whose essence is will to power, may allow himself to be reminded 
that Schopenhauer, though a pessimist, really—played the flute. Every day, after 
dinner: one should read his biography on that. And incidentally: a pessimist, 
one who denies God and the world but comes to a stop before morality—who 
affirms morality and plays the flute ...—what? is that really—a pessimist?” 


*© See e.g. WWR i, §59, 323-6, §63, 352-4. See also WWR ii, ‘On the Vanity and 
Suffering of Life’, ch. 46, 573-88. ” D 197. 

8 D 142. The final clause here is a pun. Nietzsche claims that he pities Schopenhauer— 
precisely because he privileged pity in his theory. 

” BGE 186. 
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Nietzsche concludes that Schopenhauer belies his own temperament in 
his postulation that life is perpetual suffering. Schopenhauer’s theory is 
pessimistic, but he abdicates where his pessimism is put to the test—at 
the point where morality might offer a way out of pessimism by ration- 
alizing suffering, by insisting on a kind of cosmic justice in which 
suffering is deserved.” 

Indeed, Schopenhauer does contend that the scheme of things is not 
unjust. In aestheticized terms, he describes the will as providing a 
justification of sorts for suffering. 


Yet no further complaint of this can be made from any direction, for the will 
performs the great tragedy and comedy at its own expense, and is also its own 
spectator. The world is precisely as it is, because the will, whose phenomenon 
is the world, is such a will as it is, because it wills in such a way. The justification 
for suffering is the fact that the will affirms itself even in this phenomenon; and 
this affirmation is justified and balanced by the fact that the will bears the 
suffering.”* 


Nietzsche sees himself as more of a thoroughgoing pessimist than 
Schopenhauer. Nietzsche does not consider morality a resolution to the 
pessimistic view that the world is full of beings in struggle with one 
another. Nor does he attempt to rationalize suffering by claiming that it 
is what human beings deserve.” He objects to the one-will doctrine in 
Schopenhauer because it seeks to blame those who suffer for their 
suffering,” and because it offers an escape from the conclusion that such 
conflict is necessary in human experience. The human being, according 
to Schopenhauer, can renounce the will and attain a vision of pure bliss. 
For Nietzsche, Schopenhauer thereby repudiates precisely the vision of 
reality as inherently wilful, because he postulates a will-less condition 
which, for human beings, is the ultimate good—or at any rate the next 
best thing.”* 

Nietzsche contends that Schopenhauer’s pessimism is shallow and 
merely conceptual, not in keeping with his actual temperament. 


Above all, we should not underestimate the fact that Schopenhauer . . . needed 
enemies in order to keep in good spirits; that he loved bilious black-green 


*° See WWR i, §63, 351-2. *' WWR i, §60, 331. 

** Nietzsche’s opposition to theodicies that explain suffering in this fashion is sug- 
gested by Zarathustra in Z 11, ‘On Redemption’. 

°3 Cf. TI, ‘The Four Great Errors’, 6. 

** See WWR i, §65, 362. Terms such as ‘absolute good’, summum bonum, and ‘highest 
good’ involve a contradiction, according to Schopenhauer. ‘However, if we wish to give 
an honorary, or so to speak an emeritus, position to an old expression... we may, 
metaphorically and figuratively, call the complete self-effacement and denial of the 
will... the absolute good, the summum bonum, 
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words, that he scolded for the sake of scolding, out of passion; that he would 
have become ill, become a pessimist (for he was not one, however much he 
desired it), if deprived of his enemies, of Hegel, of woman, of sensuality and the 
whole will to existence.” 


Strangely, from Nietzsche’s point of view, Schopenhauer does not 
draw the correct conclusion from his insight that an individual experi- 
ences joy and suffering to the same degree. Schopenhauer puts this point 
as follows: 


Excessive joy and very severe pain occur always only in the same person, for 
they reciprocally condition each other, and are also conditioned in common by 
great mental activity. ... Thus an error and delusion are at the root of immod- 
erate joy or pain; consequently, these two excessive strains of the mind could be 
avoided by insight. Every immoderate joy ... always rests on the delusion that 
we have found something in life that is not to be met with at all, namely 
permanent satisfaction of the tormenting desires or cares that constantly breed 
new ones. From each particular delusion of this kind we must inevitably later be 
brought back; and then, when it vanishes, we must pay for it with pains just as 
bitter as the joy caused by its entry was keen.” 


Schopenhauer commends the insight at the basis of Stoic ethics, which 
‘aimed principally at freeing the mind from all such delusion and its 
consequences’.”” 

Nietzsche thinks that the equal capacity for joy and pain in each 
individual should lead the individual to prefer intensity in both kinds of 
experiences. Why doesn’t Schopenhauer? Presumably, he thinks that 
pain is less easily dispensed with, for it is an immediate experience, by 
contrast with joy, which is indirect. ‘What is immediately given to us is 
always only the want, i.e., the pain. The satisfaction and pleasure can 
be known only indirectly by remembering the preceding suffering and 
privation that ceased on their entry.””” 

Nietzsche, by contrast, thinks that joy is an immediately satisfying 
experience. He concurs with Schopenhauer’s view that joy and pain are 
equal for each individual, but he thinks this should lead one to con- 
sider the pains worth while. This very conception lies at the heart of 
Nietzsche’s theory of eternal recurrence. 


6. ETERNAL RECURRENCE 


Nietzsche’s idea of eternal recurrence—that the entire sequence of events 
in time repeats itself over and over—has many historical precedents. The 


> GM Ul. 7. °° WWR i, §57, 317-18. 
7 WWR i, §57, 318. * WWR i, §58, 319. 
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motif of cyclical time is evident in the thought of many cultures (in 
Hindu and Fijian thought, for example’’), and it is among the theories 
bequeathed to the West by the ancient Greeks (it is evident in Plato and 
in Stoic thought, for example, and Nietzsche considers it a plausible 
interpretation of Heraclitus®’). Nietzsche also follows a number of 
nineteenth-century thinkers in elaborating his theory, including 
Heinrich Heine®’—and also Arthur Schopenhauer. 

In Section 54 of The World as Will and Representation, volume i, 
Schopenhauer suggests the possibility of considering one’s experience 
over the course of time in terms of eternal recurrence. 


A man who had assimilated firmly into his way of thinking the truths so far 
advanced, but at the same time had not come to know, through his own 
experience or through a deeper insight, that constant suffering is essential to all 
life; who found satisfaction in life and took perfect delight in it; who desired, in 
spite of calm deliberation, that the course of his life as he had hitherto experi- 
enced it should be of endless duration of or constant recurrence; and whose 
courage to face life was so great that, in return for life’s pleasures, he would 
willingly and gladly put up with all the hardships and miseries to which it is 
subject; such a man would stand ‘with firm strong bones on the well-grounded, 
enduring earth,’ and would have nothing to fear. Armed with the knowledge we 
confer on him, he would look with indifference at death hastening towards him 
on the wings of time. He would consider it as a false illusion, an impotent 
spectre, frightening to the weak but having no power over him who knows that 
he himself is that will of which the whole world is the objectification or copy, 
to which therefore life and also the present always remain certain and sure. The 
present is the only real form of the phenomenon of the will. Therefore no 
endless past or future in which he will not exist can frighten him, for he regards 
these as an empty mirage and the web of Maya.” 


The orientation Schopenhauer describes here is quite similar to what 
Nietzsche characterizes as the affirmation of eternal recurrence. 
Nietzsche’s Zarathustra emphasizes the moment in his formulations of 
the theory. For example, he counters the theory that time is a circle 


*? See Mircea Eliade, The Myth of the Eternal Return, or Cosmos and History, trans. 
Willard R. Trask, Bollingen Series, xlvi (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1954), esp. 
62-92. 

°° EH, ‘The Birth of Tragedy’, 3. See also Friedrich Nietzsche, ‘On the Uses and 
Disadvantages of History for Life’, UM 11. 2, where Nietzsche alludes to the Pythagorean 
version of the theory. For a discussion of various ancient versions, see Jonathan Barnes, 
The Presocratic Philosophers, 2 vols. (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1979), ii. 2o1- 


*' Kaufmann cites a passage from Heine that presents an image of eternal recurrence 
in GS, Translator’s Introduction, 16-17, and he cites its source as Heinrich Heine, Letzte 
Gedichte und Gedanken von H. Heine, ed. Adolf Strodtmann (Hamburg, 1869). 
Kaufmann contends that Nietzsche would have known the passage, since Nietzsche 
possessed a copy of this book in his personal library. 

* WWR i, $54, 283-4. 
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(proposed by his nemesis, the Dwarf) with a present-focused alternative 
model of cyclical time. 


Behold . . . this moment! From this gateway, Moment, a long, eternal lane leads 
backward: behind us lies an eternity. Must not whatever can walk have walked 
on this lane before? Must not whatever can happen have happened, have been 
done, have passed by before? And if everything has been there before ... Must 
not this gateway too have been there before? And are not all things knotted 
together so firmly that this moment draws after it all that is to come? 
Therefore—itself too?* 


oe 


Martin Heidegger stresses the centrality of the present moment in 
Nietzsche’s theory. 


The Moment... [is] the center of the striving; what recurs—if it is to recur—is 
decided by the Moment and by the force with which the Moment can cope with 
whatever in it is repelled by such striving. ... eternity is in the Moment... the 
Moment is not the fleeting ‘now,’ not an instant of time whizzing by a spectator, 
but the collision of future and past. Here the Moment comes to itself. It 
determines how everything recurs.” 


In the present moment, we are able to redeem all other moments, to find 
them significant because they contribute to the whole, which one expe- 
riences directly in the present moment.” Thus, Nietzsche’s Zarathustra 
concludes, ‘Will—that is the name of the liberator and joy-bringer’.”° 
Nietzsche describes the idea of eternal recurrence as the ‘highest formu- 
lation of affirmation that is at all attainable’,”’ and he sees it as a ground 
for finding meaning in temporal life. 

Schopenhauer’s only argument against finding meaning in life through 
the idea of eternal recurrence, which he seems to see as a psychologically 
genuine possibility, is that one could do so only if one ‘had not come to 
know, through . . . experience or through a deeper insight, that constant 
suffering is essential to all life’. Schopenhauer reasserts this view later in 
The World as Will and Representation, volume i, in a way that suggests 


more a temperamental response than one that is argumentative: 


every life-history is a history of suffering, for, as a rule, every life is a continual 
series of mishaps great and small, concealed as much as possible by everyone, 
because he knows that others are almost always bound to feel satisfaction at the 


®§ Z 11, ‘On the Vision and the Riddle’, 2. 

°* Martin Heidegger, Nietzsche, ii: The Eternal Recurrence of the Same, trans. David 
Farrell Krell, 4 vols. (San Francisco: Harper & Row, 1984), 57. 

°° For a more detailed account of the importance of the present-orientation of 
Nietzsche’s theory of eternal recurrence, see Kathleen Marie Higgins, Nietzsche’s 
‘Zarathustra’ (Philadelphia: Temple University Press, 1987), ch. 6, 159-201. 

°° Z 11, ‘On Redemption’. 

*” EH, ‘Thus Spoke Zarathustra’, 1. 
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spectacle of annoyances from which they are for the moment exempt; rarely will 
they feel sympathy or compassion. But perhaps at the end of his life no man, if 
he be sincere and at the same time in possession of his faculties, will ever wish 
to go through it again. Rather than this, he will much prefer to choose complete 
non-existence.” 


Schopenhauer’s rhetoric here suggests that he has no stronger defence of 
his view than ‘so it seems to me’. 

On this point, Nietzsche disagrees. Suffering is essential to life, 
Nietzsche grants, but he would question Schopenhauer’s consistency in 
calling suffering ‘constant’ while granting that joy seems available to 
each individual to the same degree as pain. Accepting the latter conten- 
tion, Nietzsche considers this balance between pain and joy to offer a 
non-mystical justification of suffering. As his Zarathustra puts it in one 
of his characterizations of eternal recurrence, 


Have you ever said Yes to a single joy? O my friends, then you said Yes too 
to all woe. All things are entangled, ensnared, enamored; if ever you wanted 
one thing twice, if ever you said, ‘You please me, happiness! Abide, moment!’ 
then you wanted all back. All anew, all eternally, all entangled, ensnared, 
enamored—oh, then you loved the world.” 


Nietzsche associates the notion of eternal recurrence with amor fati, the 
love of fate. 


My formula for greatness in a human being is amor fati: that one wants nothing 
to be different, not forward, not backward, not in all eternity. Not merely bear 
what is necessary, still less conceal it—all idealism is mendaciousness in the face 
of what is necessary—but love it.”° 


Emphasizing the co-presence of joy and pain, Nietzsche uses the image 
of sexuality to draw a conclusion that is the opposite of Schopenhauer’s. 


Every single element in the act of procreation, of pregnancy, and of birth 
aroused the highest and most solemn feelings. In the doctrine of the mysteries, 
pain is pronounced holy: the pangs of the woman giving birth hallow all 
pain; all becoming and growing—all that guarantees a future—involves 
pain. That there may be the eternal joy of creating, that the will to life may 
eternally affirm itself, the agony of the woman giving birth must also be there 
eternally.”’ 


Nietzsche concludes Twilight of the Idols by reaffirming his conclu- 
sion in The Birth of Tragedy, straightforwardly opposing it to 
Schopenhauer’s negative vision of human experience and the pain that it 
involves. 


 WWR i, $59, 324. °° Z iv, ‘The Drunken Song’, ro. 
” EH, ‘Why I am so Clever’, ro. "' TI, ‘What I Owe to the Ancients’, 4. 
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The psychology of the orgiastic as an overflowing feeling of life and strength, 
where even pain still has the effect of a stimulus, gave me the key to the concept 
of tragic feeling. ... Tragedy is so far from proving anything about the pessi- 
mism of the Hellenes, in Schopenhauer’s sense, that it may, on the contrary, be 
considered its decisive repudiation and counter-instance.” 


In Beyond Good and Evil, Nietzsche challenges Schopenhauer’s 
dismissal of eternal recurrence directly, perhaps intending a direct 
response to The World as Will and Representation, volume i, Section 54, 
in his suggestion of an alternative ideal to that which Schopenhauer 
applauds. 


Whoever has endeavored with some enigmatic longing, as I have, to think 
pessimism through to its depths and to liberate it from the half-Christian, half- 
German narrowness and simplicity in which it has finally presented itself to our 
century, namely, in the form of Schopenhauer’s philosophy; whoever has really, 
with an Asiatic and supra-Asiatic eye, looked into, down into the most world- 
denying of all possible ways of thinking—beyond good and evil and no longer, 
like the Buddha and Schopenhauer, under the spell and delusion of morality— 
may just thereby, without really meaning to do so, have opened his eyes to the 
opposite ideal: the ideal of the most high-spirited, alive, and world-affirming 
human being who has not only come to terms and learned to get along with 
whatever was and is, but who wants to have what was and is repeated into all 
eternity, shouting insatiably da capo—not only to himself but to the whole play 
and spectacle, and not only to a spectacle but at bottom to him who needs 
precisely this spectacle—and who makes it necessary because again and again he 
needs himself—and makes himself necessary.” 


7. SEXUALITY—FOR AND AGAINST 


Schopenhauer and Nietzsche’s respective views of sexuality correspond 
to their divergent characterizations of the will, and here, especially, their 
temperamental differences are apparent. 

Nietzsche sees Schopenhauer’s analysis of sexuality as idiosyncratic, 
indeed as a psychological symptom. Schopenhauer ‘treated sexuality as 
a personal enemy’, he claims.” Nietzsche goes on to suggest that 
Schopenhauer’s vilification of sexuality may be the origin of his negative 
assessment of the will. 


Indeed, one might be tempted to ask whether his basic conception of ‘will and 
representation’, the thought that redemption from the ‘will’ could be attained 
only through ‘representation’, did not originate as a generalization from this 


” TI, ‘What I Owe to the Ancients’, 5. ” BGE 56. 
” GM 1. 7. Cf. WWR ii, ‘On the Affirmation of the Will’, ch. 45, 568-72. 
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sexual experience. (In all questions concerning Schopenhauer’s philosophy, by 
the way, one should never forget that it was the conception of a young man of 
twenty-six; so that it partakes not only of the specific qualities of Schopenhauer, 
but also of the specific qualities of that period of life.)”* 


Nietzsche continues this ad hominem against Schopenhauer’s doctrine 
of the will as the projection of an oversexed young man in his critique 
of Schopenhauer’s aesthetics: 


he interpreted the term ‘without interest’ in an extremely personal way, on the 
basis of one of his most regular experiences. 

Of few things does Schopenhauer speak with greater assurance than he does 
of the effect of aesthetic contemplation: he says that it counteracts sexual 
interestedness. .. . could one not finally urge against Schopenhauer himself that 
he was quite wrong in thinking himself a Kantian in this matter .. .—that he, 
too, was pleased by the beautiful from an ‘interested’ viewpoint, even from the 
very strongest, most personal interest: that of a tortured man who gains release 
from his torture?” 


Schopenhauer does characterize sexual desire as the most obvious mani- 
festation of the will. 


Far more than any other external member of the body, the genitals are subject 
merely to the will, and not at all to knowledge. . . . the genitals are the real focus 
of the will....The genitals are the life-preserving principle assuring to time 
endless life. In this capacity they were worshipped by the Greeks in the phallus, 
and by the Hindus in the lingam, which are therefore the symbol of the 
affirmation of the will. On the other hand, knowledge affords the possibility of 
the suppression of willing, of salvation through freedom, of overcoming and 
annihilating the world.” 


Nietzsche, like Schopenhauer, considers sexuality the paradigmatic 
manifestation of willing, and he stresses the sexual drive’s character of 
willing beyond oneself. In effect, sex is for Schopenhauer the clearest 
manifestation of will to life, while for Nietzsche it is the clearest illustra- 
tion of ‘will to power’. Nietzsche drops his insistence on an alternative 
to Schopenhauer’s terminology, however, in his explication of the Greek 
apotheosis of sexuality: 


it is only in the Dionysian mysteries, in the psychology of the Dionysian state, 
that the basic fact of the Hellenic instinct finds expression—its ‘will to life.’ 
What was it that the Hellene guaranteed himself by means of these mysteries? 
Eternal life, the eternal return of life; the future promised and hallowed in the 
past; the triumphant Yes to life beyond all death and change; true life as the 
over-all continuation of life through procreation, through the mysteries of 
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sexuality. For the Greeks the sexual symbol was therefore the venerable symbol 
par excellence.” 


8. CONCLUSION 


I have emphasized Nietzsche’s critique of Schopenhauer’s theory of the 
will, but the similarities between their accounts should be obvious. First, 
Nietzsche’s coinage ‘will to power’ appears to be a reinterpretation of 
the value of what Schopenhauer describes as ‘will to life’, not an alter- 
native metaphysical entity. (It should be kept in mind, however, that 
Nietzsche does metaphysically distinguish himself from Schopenhauer 
when he rejects the notion that will—or anything else—is noumenal 
reality.) Secondly, Nietzsche concurs with Schopenhauer that all phe- 
nomena appear to be motivated by will; his objection to the one-will 
doctrine is directed against Schopenhauer’s metaphysical characteriza- 
tion of the will and his attempt to use this theory to justify morality. 
Thirdly, Nietzsche seems to have constructed his theory of eternal 
recurrence with Schopenhauer’s sketch in mind, if perhaps not entirely 
consciously. Fourthly, the two thinkers also concur that sexuality is a 
paradigmatic manifestation of wilfulness. 

Where the thinkers differ, I think their motives are largely tempera- 
mental. Not their reasons but their divergent orientations direct their 
formulations of voluntarism. Schopenhauer sees our experience of in- 
creasing waves of will to be an indication that life is suffering. Nietzsche 
sees the same phenomena to be more akin to surfing, an indication that 
life is in motion but potentially fun, albeit with an admixture of pain. 
Schopenhauer trivializes all human goals on the ground that reaching 
any one will not yield permanent satisfaction. Nietzsche generalizes 
from the temporary character of all satisfaction that flux is the character 
of life and that one can take satisfaction in this by seeing oneself as part 
of this powerful flow. 

Certain anecdotal reports about Schopenhauer and Nietzsche 
provide biographical evidence of a temperamental divergence along the 
lines I have been indicating. Schopenhauer’s attachment to particular 
objects of will moved Bertrand Russell to the following unflattering 
characterization: 


He habitually dined well, at a good restaurant; he had many trivial love-affairs, 
which were sensual but not passionate; he was exceedingly quarrelsome and 
unusually avaricious. On one occasion he was annoyed by an elderly seamstress 


”’ TI, ‘What I Owe to the Ancients’, 4. 
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who was talking to a friend outside the door of his apartment. He threw her 
downstairs, causing her permanent injury. She obtained a court order compel- 
ling him to pay her a certain sum (15 thalers) every quarter as Jong as she lived. 
When at last she died, after twenty years, he noted in his account-book: ‘Obit 
anus, abit onus.’ [“The old woman dies, the burden departs.’]”” 


Schopenhauer himself acknowledged his ‘argumentative spirit’, and his 
extravagance was one of the points on which he and his mother quar- 
relled for years, prior to his breaking off all contact with her.*° In sum, 
Schopenhauer was a wilful individual, whose particular desires moti- 
vated numerous foibles and interpersonal conflicts. 

Nietzsche, by contrast, was polite to the point of worrying that a 
Catholic table companion in Sils-Maria would be hurt were she to read 
one of his books.*’ Despite having broken off correspondence with his 
mother and sister at various points,” he recurrently renews it and 
addresses them both with affectionate phrases. Strikingly, his letters to 
his sister Elisabeth were friendly in tone even after her marriage to 
Bernhard Forster, whose nationalist anti-Semitism Nietzsche despised.” 

Having decided that the time had come to marry, Nietzsche does not 
seem to have exemplified the ardent love for a particular object that 
Schopenhauer describes in ‘On the Metaphysics of the Love between the 
Sexes’. Indeed, Nietzsche discusses the matter in a letter to Elisabeth as 
though the precise person involved were a matter of little importance, 
although he did distinguish between women with respect to the suitabil- 
ity of their intellectual qualities.°* He proposed at various times to 
several different women, and on one of these occasions, he proposed 
after having met the woman in question only three times over the course 
of a week.®° 

Far from a materialist in the current, non-philosophical sense, 
Nietzsche was fairly content with the modest pension he received after 


” Bertrand Russell, A History of Western Philosophy (New York: Simon & Shuster, 
1945), 758. 
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315. 

82 See Friedrich Nietzsche, Selected Letters of Friedrich oo trans. Christopher 
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retiring from Basel University for medical reasons (although he was 
concerned that it would be sufficient to support him),*° and he lived in 
a series of relatively austere hotel rooms during most of his productive 
life (albeit in fabulously beautiful settings). Seemingly, he relies on his 
own experience when he postulates, ‘There. . . exists a peculiar philoso- 
phers’ prejudice and affection in favor of the whole ascetic ideal.’*’ 

The combination of his praise of cruelty with mild-mannered demean- 
our led Otto Rank to speculate that he had suppressed his sadomaso- 
chistic impulse.** Alice Miller argues that Nietzsche’s upbringing was so 
repressive that he was forced to suppress his thoughts at a very early 
age;’” if so, perhaps we should not be surprised to discover that he comes 
to consider identification with the experience of ‘willing’ as the para- 
digm occasion of joy. 

Schopenhauer contends that the objects of desire that are deemed so 
important in the representational realm are arbitrary and therefore 
pointless, and that the desire for them produces only misery. 
Schopenhauer’s negative judgement about human life stems from his 
disillusionment with the promises that the world as representation seems 
to make; ironically, his own insight into the fundamental character of 
life does not seem to dissolve his discouragement. Analytically, at least, 
he remains embedded in the world as representation. 

Nietzsche, by contrast, describes the point of willing as lying within 
the activity itself, not the object. By willing, we engage in the flux of life, 
and to experience this participation is joyous, powerful, pleasurable—a 
basis for considering our life, despite suffering, to be worth while. While 
he dispenses in his mature thought with the distinction between the 
noumenal and the phenomenal realms that seems to underscore The 
Birth of Tragedy,” he nevertheless finds joy in reflection on the 
flux of life writ large. In this respect, he outdoes Schopenhauer’s 
Schopenhauerianism. Willing is the meaning of life, as Nietzsche sug- 
gests poetically in The Gay Science: 


°° For a thorough account of Nietzsche’s financial worries, see William Schaberg, 
‘Nietzsche’s Publication History as an Insight into the Philosopher and his Works’, Paper 
presented to the Nietzsche Colloquium at Sils-Maria, Switzerland, 30 Sept. 1995. 
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How greedily this wave approaches, as if it were after something! How it crawls 
with terrifying haste into the inmost nooks of this labyrinthine cliff! It seems 
that it is trying to anticipate someone; it seems that something of value, high 
value, must be hidden there.—And now it comes back, a little more slowly but 
still quite white with excitement; is it disappointed? Has it found what it looked 
for? Does it pretend to be disappointed?—But already another wave is ap- 
proaching, still more greedily and savagely than the first, and its soul, too, seems 
to be full of secrets and the lust to dig up treasures. Thus live waves—thus live 
we who will—more I shall not say.”’ 


*! GS 310. 
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Schopenhauer and Nietzsche: 
Honest Atheism, Dishonest Pessimism 


DAVID BERMAN 


1. INTRODUCTION 


My broad aim in this essay is to focus first on atheism then on pessimism 
as a way of illuminating the philosophical positions and, even more, the 
relationship of Schopenhauer and Nietzsche, who are, it is generally 
recognized, two of the leading German atheists and also deeply con- 
cerned with pessimism. Indeed, one of the reasons for which Nietzsche 
most admired Schopenhauer was his forthright atheism: 


As a philosopher, [Nietzsche writes,] Schopenhauer was the first admitted and 
inexorable atheist among us Germans... The ungodliness of existence was 
for him something given, palpable ...unconditional and honest atheism is 
simply the presupposition of the way he poses his problem, being a triumph 
achieved finally ... by the European conscience, being the most fateful act of 
two thousand years of discipline for truth that in the end forbids itself the lie in 
faith in God.! 


Yet is the first part of Nietzsche’s claim factually true? Where, for 
example, does Schopenhauer deny the existence of God, or call himself 
an atheist, or explicitly argue against the existence of God—in the way 
that Baron d’Holbach, or Schopenhauer’s near-contemporary Shelley, 
did? I do not think that one can find any of this in his published writings. 
Nor is it clear who was the first admitted German atheist, since, for 
various reasons, the Germans felt the need to dissimulate or disguise 
their atheistic and irreligious statements, even well after the genesis of 
avowed atheism by French and British writers, such as Baron d’Holbach 
and Matthew Turner.’ 


" GS 357, trans. Walter Kaufmann. I use Kaufmann’s translations also of BGE, BT, 
CW, TI, GM, EH, and Z. 
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Probably, then, we should rephrase Nietzsche’s tribute to read that, 
for a German, Schopenhauer was a forthright atheist. For, while he does 
not openly deny the existence of God, it is clear from his principal 
metaphysical theory that what underlies the world is not a wise and 
good God, but a non-rational and amoral being or force—a blind, 
violent, insatiable will to life. Hence Schopenhauer’s voluntaristic meta- 
physics precludes theism and implies atheism. If it is true, then theistic 
religions such as Christianity or Islam must be false. Schopenhauer also 
comes close to offering a more direct argument for his atheism in the 
following passage: 


It is a deduction from what has been said that we have no ground for assuming 
that there are even more perfect intelligences than those of human beings. For 
we see that this [human] intelligence is already sufficient for imparting to the 
will that knowledge in consequence of which the will denies and abolishes 
itself... [Moreover] we cannot conceive even the most perfect possible 
intelligences . . . continuing to exist throughout an endless time. . . If this inner 
essence [of existence] is once grasped, as it soon would be by those most perfect 
intelligences, what would be left for them but mere repetition and its tedium 
throughout endless time?’ 


In other words, a more perfect intelligence than man, and, a fortiori, the 
perfect intelligence of God, would immediately and infallibly plunge 
itself into nothingness, nirvana, once it realized the (1) awfulness and (2) 
tediousness of (wilful) existence. But Schopenhauer does not draw the 
atheistic conclusion; rather he dissembles by speaking of ‘perfect pos- 
sible intelligences’—dissembling that is in line with his views on truthful- 
ness in the dialogue ‘On Religion’.* Nor, I should add, is his argument 
very impressive as it stands, since, for one thing, it seems odd to say that 
a perfect intelligence would be horrified and bored by existence. (It is 
difficult to imagine being bored by what horrifies us.) 

However, the real importance of Schopenhauer’s theoretical atheism 
is what follows from it in the realm of morality or values: it is his 
practical atheism, as it used to be called, or his ‘honest atheism’, as 
Nietzsche calls it. Because what underlies existence is not God but only 
the will to life: ‘existence is certainly to be regarded as an error or 
mistake’.” Hence the ‘non-existence [of the world] would be preferable 
to its existence’;° for instead of being the best of all possible worlds, as 
Leibniz thought, our world is the worst. This brings us to the heart of 


Feuerbach (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1970), 37; and much later Freud, too, is 
not open about his atheism even in, for example, The Future of an Illusion (1927). 
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Schopenhauer’s philosophy, to his pessimism. Yet too often writers on 
Schopenhauer fail to see its hard theoretical edge, quoting instead some 
of the purple passages in which he expresses his pessimistic view of life, 
which, it is widely believed, was motivated more by his gloomy person- 
ality than by his philosophy. But there is far more to it than that. 

I suggest that Schopenhauer’s pessimism has three main strands, all of 
which stem from his atheistic metaphysics of will. Because the thing in 
itself is will, because, that is, there is only blind will to life, 


(p1) there can be no real or objective purpose in the world; 

(pz) there will always be more pain and suffering than pleasure and 
happiness; and 

(p3) to live is to sin, to be immoral. 


From these pessimistic inferences—(p1), (pz), and (p3)—Schopenhauer 
reaches the radical conclusion that the world ‘ought not to be’,’ a 
conclusion which I shall describe as nihilism or nihilistic. 

It is this pessimistic and nihilistic development of his voluntaristic 
metaphysics that mainly distinguishes Schopenhauer’s brand of atheism. 
For, although Schopenhauer’s atheistic metaphysics is somewhat 
distinctive in being idealistic, rather than materialistic, there have 
been other atheists—e.g. Hume, Shelley, George Grote, and later 
McTaggart—whose atheism was closer to idealism than materialism. 
Before Schopenhauer, however, probably all atheists tended towards 
optimism. Indeed, much of their optimism stemmed from their atheism. 
For they believed that the elimination of God was going to mean a new 
era of human happiness, since they regarded religion as one of the main 
institutions that was keeping man in an ignorant condition.” This view 
of the British and French atheists was also held by the advanced German 
thinkers of Schopenhauer’s time—Feuerbach and most of the Young 
Hegelians—who, typically, are less interested in arguing against the 
existence of God than in showing how man has unconsciously projected 
alienating fictions. But what unites the two strands of atheism, the 
German and Anglo-French, is the belief that human life will be better off 
when the religious fictions are overcome, although there was a general 
recognition among the atheistic writers that it might take some time 
before everyone could be told the good, atheistic news, since some 
seeming adults, the vulgar, are really more like children, and hence have 
to be protected from the truth, or given it tactfully, in small doses. 


” WWR ii, ch. 46, 576. 
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But still, atheism is good news—and certainly for man gua rational, 
knowing being. Hence it is time for philosophers to tell the truth, if only 
to each other and those mature enough for it. In this last respect, 
Schopenhauer is in agreement with his fellow German, British, and 
French atheists—with, in short, the ideology of the Enlightenment; 
although like them he does have some difficulty, which he rehearses in 
‘On Religion’, in determining how widely the truth about religion 
should be broadcast. Yet still, the truth is valuable, perhaps most valu- 
able.” One way of putting this last point is to say that although 
Schopenhauer was a metaphysical pessimist, he was an epistemological 
optimist. That is, although the world is bad, knowledge about it is good, 
indeed profoundly liberating. Of course, in one sense, there is nothing 
very distinctive in such optimism. Schopenhauer probably shares this 
with nearly all philosophers, from Plato at least to the Age of Reason. 
Yet it was, as I will argue, important for Nietzsche, in that 
Schopenhauer’s epistemological optimism caused Nietzsche to embrace, 
or at least consider, what can be called epistemological pessimism. 

I have so far picked out what I take to be the three distinctive elements 
in Schopenhauer’s pessimism from which he draws his nihilistic 
conclusion. I now want to delineate more formally what I consider to 
be the three pillars upon which his pessimism and nihilism rests. 
These are: 


that the world is blind will; 
that therefore atheism is true; 
and that truth and truthfulness are good. 


These three propositions, together with (p1—p3) and Schopenhauer’s 
nihilistic conclusion, are the seven elements with which we can go a long 
way towards understanding both Schopenhauer and also Nietzsche. My 
aim in the next section of this essay is to elucidate and justify my seven- 
element analysis of Schopenhauer. I shall then try to show in the final 
sections, 3 and 4, that much of Nietzsche’s philosophical position can be 
described as the general acceptance of (p2), that there will always be 
more pain and suffering than pleasure and happiness, and the truth of 
atheism; the rejection of (p3), that to live is to sin and be immoral, and 
especially nihilism, that the world ought not to exist; the minor modifi- 
cation of the thesis that the world is blind will; and the complicated, 
apparently contradictory, acceptance and rejection of (pr), that there 
can be no real purpose in the world, and that truth and truthfulness are 
good. 


> WWR ii, ch. 48, 605. 
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2. SCHOPENHAUER: PESSIMISM AND NIHILISM 


Schopenhauer, as is well known, took over Kant’s phenomenon-thing in 
itself distinction; but whereas Kant was agnostic about the thing in itself, 
Schopenhauer described it as will to life. Perhaps the hardest task for a 
sympathetic commentator is to explain Schopenhauer’s justification for 
this bold metaphysical claim. Although I have elsewhere offered some 
account of this, my aim here is to ignore the question of justification and 
concentrate on explicating Schopenhauer’s claim.’ For Schopenhauer, 
then, will is what exists in itself, the ground of being, the substance 
which lies under our phenomenal or empirical experiences, experiences 
which can be regarded as an expression or manifestation of that wilful 
being. Schopenhauer’s will is like the God of theism in being a meta- 
physical principle that underpins and explains the world. It is also like 
God in having attributes like infinity, omnipotence, eternity. But the 
will for Schopenhauer is really closer to Spinoza’s pantheistic notion of 
nature in its non-anthropomorphic character, since Schopenhauer’s will 
is not a person, nor is it concerned with human beings. Schopenhauer’s 
metaphysics is also closer to Spinoza’s on the relationship between God 
and the empirical world. For whereas the theistic God creates the world 
ex nibilo, a world which is different from him, for Schopenhauer and 
Spinoza the relationship between God and the world is more like 
(Neoplatonic) emanation. One important way that Schopenhauer differs 
from Spinoza is in purging the ground of being of intellectual as well as 
moral features. For whereas Spinoza’s God is all-knowing, having ‘infi- 
nite intellect’,’’ for Schopenhauer the will is blind. 

Schopenhauer was not the only atheist who drew on Spinoza. His 
position is close to those like Shelley (who gave pantheism an idealistic 
slant) and Anthony Collins (whose pantheism was more materialistic). 
But whereas the metaphysical positions of Shelley and Collins were 
more atheistic than that of Spinoza, they are still not as radical as 
Schopenhauer’s in their valuation of the ground of being. For the irreli- 
gious pantheists before Schopenhauer, God or nature was either vaguely 
benign or morally neutral. In this important respect, they occupy a 
middle position between Spinoza, who held that existence is perfect, and 
Schopenhauer, who regarded it as most imperfect. 

One way of capturing this pessimism is to picture a world dominated 
not by God but by the Devil. Yet while this picture brings out the 
hellishness of the will and the world, it attributes too much intelligence 

'° See my Editor’s Introduction (pp. xxiii—vii) to the new one-volume edition of The 
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and design to the will. It is not the case for Schopenhauer that the will 
devises or plans to produce this worst of all possible worlds, because 
since the will is blind it has no intent, evil or otherwise. The wiill’s 
essence, according to Schopenhauer, is simply the insatiable striving 
for life and more life, through nourishment and procreation.’? Hence 
a truer picture, I suggest, is to imagine the world dominated by an 
omnipotent animal of insatiable hunger and lust for life. This wilful, 
omnipotent animal would feed mercilessly on everything around it, 
making the world a hell, not because it is evil or immoral, but because 
that is its nature, that is what happens if the world is governed by hunger 
and lust for life. However, where this picture distorts Schopenhauer’s 
metaphysics is that, for him, there is only the greedy will, which must, 
in its blindness, be feeding aggressively upon itself. In one sense this 
makes the world even more hellish; in another it makes the world juster, 
according to Schopenhauer, since the devourer is itself devoured, the 
torturer tortured.’’ In whichever case, Schopenhauer maintains that this 
is the worst of all possible worlds, a world which would be better not to 
exist. 

Yet in order to see the force of nihilism, we need to elucidate (p1—p3). 
Schopenhauer’s main argument against there being any objective 
purpose, (pr), is that since the world is really only endless will or will to 
life, there can be no substantial purposes in or of the world. ‘It [the will] 
always strives, because striving is its sole nature, to which no attained 
goal can put an end.””* Ends or purposes are (deceptive) features of 
the phenomenal world. And it is because the will has no purpose apart 
from more willing that it does not seek or obtain lasting satisfaction 
or pleasure. So (pr)—to which I will return in Section 3—provides 
support for (p2), that there will always be more pain than pleasure. 
For rather than being an end, pleasure is only a means the will uses 
to motivate sentient beings. Pleasure is a carrot which beings such 
as ourselves mistakenly believe they desire and can obtain. Really, we 
are allotted just enough pleasure to keep us going—eating and 
procreating—hence there is not likely to be a great deal of it: ‘essentially 
all life is suffering’ .”° 

However, Schopenhauer has an even more radical reason for believing 
(p2) is true, namely that for him pleasure and satisfaction are negative 
Or privative: they are the cancelling or negation of desire or will. 
Schopenhauer would also, I think, regard as mistaken the widespread 
belief that, for example, being hungry before a meal, or lusting after 
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one’s girlfriend, is positively pleasurable. For if we recognized that 
there was no hope of satisfying these desires, then we would straight- 
away appreciate that they are not pleasurable. It is only because desire 
can be, or seems to be, terminated or cancelled that we can be positive 
about it. 

It is not easy to assess the arguments for (pz). For although it may not 
be in the will’s nature to give pleasure, there might still be more of it 
than pain. Also, it should be pointed out that even if (pz) were true, it 
would not be sufficient to prove universal nihilism, since there are plenty 
of beings in the world which do not seem, it is generally agreed, to feel, 
and hence do not experience either pleasure or pain—for example, 
stones, molecules, etc. Hence Schopenhauer’s nihilism would, it seems, 
have to be restricted to the thesis that it would be better if sentient beings 
did not exist.'° However, while it may seem evident that particles of dust 
do not feel pain in the way that we do, Schopenhauer would probably 
want to argue that, in some low-grade, dullish way, they do have some 
psychic quality, since that must be the case if they are expressions of 
will.'” Clearly this is a difficult issue. Fortunately it is one that we can 
safely sidestep here, because, although (pz) might be dubious, it is a 
proposition that Nietzsche accepts. For him suffering goes with life, and 
the more life (which he wants), the more suffering. Thus the ground of 
being, as he says in The Birth of Tragedy, is ‘eternally suffering’;’® and 
trying to abolish distress, he says in Ecce Homo,”’ would be as stupid as 
trying to abolish bad weather. And as he humorously puts it in the 
Twilight of the Idols: ‘If we have our own why of life, we shall get along 
with almost any how. Man does not strive for pleasure, only the English- 
man does.” 

What worries Nietzsche is not (p2), but (p1)—that there are no real 
purposes for man, no ‘why of life’. As he puts it in an important passage 
at the end of On the Genealogy of Morals: ‘Man, the bravest of animals 
and the one most accustomed to suffering, does not repudiate suffering 
as such; he desires it, he even seeks it out, provided he is shown a 
meaning for it, a purpose of suffering.”' So (pz) is important for 
nihilism, at least according to Nietzsche, who seems to believe that it 
must be overcome if nihilism is to be resisted. However, not all commen- 
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tators on Nietzsche seem to agree with this. Thus for Arthur Danto it is 
unlikely that Nietzsche opposed (pr), since, for Danto, there is no more 
purpose in the Nietzschean world than the world of Schopenhauer, since 
for Nietzsche there can only be will to more and more power.” In 
Sections 3 and 4, I will be making some attempt to resolve this apparent 
inconsistency. However, there is no similar problem about Nietzsche’s 
attitude to (p3), that to live is to be sinful and immoral: he was, 
especially after 1878, hostile to it. 

Hence it is important to be clear about Schopenhauer’s case for (p3). 
Briefly, then, since everything in the world is an expression of the one 
will, the thing in itself, it is wrong or sinful for one objectification of will 
to harm or incorporate another. For Schopenhauer the clearest case of 
doing wrong is cannibalism, the literal incorporation of one animal by 
another of the same species. But there are more subtle ways in which one 
can do wrong, e.g. by stealing, imprisoning, or by damaging the liveli- 
hood of another being. And this applies not only to human beings or 
animals, but to everything in nature, although it is true that it shows 
itself most clearly in man. There is wrongness at the level of vegetables, 
stones, and molecules, since vegetables feed on molecules or nutrients, 
and even stones and molecules prevent the elements surrounding them 
from taking over their space. And this is inevitable, since it is in the 
nature of these and all beings (as will to life) that they desire greater life, 
that is, to appropriate, take over, incorporate, everything else. Hence in 
simply being there, the stone injures the will of surrounding objects, who 
are unable to realize their own insatiable desire. Of course, this falls foul 
of a premiss which we noted in connection with (p2)—that all beings, 
including stones, feel. For if they don’t feel, then how can they be 
‘injured’? Yet, as I noted above, Schopenhauer is likely to insist that 
since there is some inchoate degree of psychic quality, although uncon- 
scious, even in a stone, it can, in a primitive way, feel injured. 

However, a more disturbing problem for my interpretation of (p3) is 
that Schopenhauer is less explicit than I have been. Moreover, he some- 
times seems to hold that we can be just, or morally acceptable, provided 
that we do no active wrong, since doing right is simply not doing wrong. 
Thus he is even prepared to say that if ] see a man about to die of hunger, 
I am not obliged in justice to help him, even if it were easy for me.” If 
this were so, then we—and, a fortiori, vegetables and minerals—can live 
a just life; and hence (p3) should not be attributed to Schopenhauer. And 
yet, for all that, Schopenhauer often asserts that ‘we all are and remain 
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essentially sinners’.** One way of reconciling this conflict is to see his 
idea of justice and right (not doing active harm) as essentially relative 
and pragmatic, as that without which we probably could not sanely live. 
But that does not make it correct, unless we suppose that because X is 
untenable or unbearable for human beings, X cannot be the case. My 
suggestion is that yust as Schopenhauer was cautious and dissembling 
about his atheism, for the reasons given in ‘On Religion’, so he was 
cautious about being too consistent, too rigorous on morality. For if 
open atheism was likely to drive the vulgar crazy, then the denial that we 
can be moral was likely to be even more threatening. 

Of course, as Schopenhauer and Nietzsche both recognized, (p3) is 
like the Christian doctrine of original sin; but really it is far worse, since 
there is no possible salvation or redemption. This has been cut off by 
Schopenhauer’s atheism. All that seems to remain is nihilism and the 
ascetic quest for nothingness. Hence a pessimist should be a nihilist. And 
yet it is not clear that Schopenhauer is entitled to (p3), since why should 
the fact that (to use our image above) the world-animal is aggressively 
feeding upon itself imply that it, or any part of it, must be immoral or 
sinful? Although we may feel that its auto-sadomasochism is revolting 
or horrible, that does not mean that it is wrong. After all, as 
Schopenhauer himself says, seen as a whole the world is just. Hence why 
should it, or any part of it, ever be regarded as morally wrong or sinful? 
From what perspective is such a judgement being made? 

However, in asking these questions, we are moving from 
Schopenhauer to Nietzsche, from extreme moralism to amoralism. For 
the present it is more important to see that nihilism is the conclusion of 
Schopenhauer’s pessimism (p1—p3), which is itself the conclusion of his 
atheistic metaphysics of will. How then does Schopenhauer’s commit- 
ment to truth and truthfulness fit in? Well, as Nietzsche notes,” it was 
the triumph of truthfulness in Schopenhauer which produced atheism, 
‘the most fateful act of two thousand years of discipline for truth’.”° For 
Schopenhauer himself, the value of truthfulness follows from the fact 
that it is the knowledge that the world is will, and that (p1), (p2), and 
(p3) are true, that can save us from this worst of all worlds by consum- 
ing all: ‘nothing else can be stated as the aim of our existence except the 
knowledge that it would be better for us not to exist’.*” Thus the light of 
knowledge can ignite into a fire consuming the will.” Probably the most 
serious problem for Schopenhauer is in explaining how the knowing 
faculty, which was developed or evolved by the will, has been able to 
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achieve insights so inimical to the will. Schopenhauer’s explanation is 
that some individuals have a superabundance of intellect, more than 
enough for the functional, life-serving ends; hence they are able to use 
that superfluity to realize the truths that the world is blind will and 
hence essentially purposeless (pr), painful (p2), and immoral (p3). But 
since these judgements are for him also processes of the brain, an 
organic expression of the will to life, it is still hard to see how the brain 
can produce beliefs that are opposed to the will to life. However, this is 
a problem that we can best try to resolve by looking at Nietzsche’s 
response to Schopenhauer. 


3. NIETZSCHE: MAKING PHILOSOPHY CONSCIOUS 


Wittgenstein once described Schopenhauer as a shallow philosopher, in 
whom he could ‘see to the bottom very quickly’; and it probably is the 
case that, as major philosophers go, Schopenhauer’s philosophy—as the 
expression of one thought—is relatively easy to grasp and interpret.” 
Yet the same cannot be said for Nietzsche’s philosophy, which is com- 
posed of so many thoughts, expressed in such a bewildering array of 
epigrams, aphorisms, essays, that it is tempting to abandon any search 
for unity amidst such rich diversity. However, I shall try to show that 
there is a considerable degree of unity in Nietzsche’s works, by focusing 
on Nietzsche’s reaction to the seven-element account of Schopenhauer 
as developed in the previous sections. 

Given what we know of Nietzsche’s life and philosophical develop- 
ment, it should surprise no one if Schopenhauer proved to be the most 
helpful philosopher for unifying Nietzsche’s thoughts. After all, it was 
reading Schopenhauer’s The World as Will and Representation in 1865 
that virtually made Nietzsche a philosopher, and there is considerable 
evidence to show that Schopenhauer remained Nietzsche’s main philo- 
sophical influence, even when he turned against him and Wagner in the 
late 1870s. Indeed, I shall argue that Schopenhauer was probably more 
important to Nietzsche as a ‘good enemy’ than as a mentor or ally. One 
way of putting my point about their relationship is to draw on a 
distinction Nietzsche makes in Beyond Good and Evil, sections 211-12, 
between philosophical labourers and genuine philosophers. The first are 
‘scientific laborers of philosophy’—who would now probably include 
the best of those working in the analytic tradition and the more 
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historical-orientated in the Continental tradition. For Nietzsche the 
labourers prepare the ground for the genuine philosophers, the ‘com- 
manders and legislators’, who create values, who say ‘thus it shall be!’.*° 

That Nietzsche saw himself as a genuine philosopher, especially in 
Thus Spoke Zarathustra, seems reasonably clear. Yet is clear that 
Nietzsche also saw himself in the honourable tradition of philo- 
sophical labourer, with ‘my first and only educator, the great Arthur 
Schopenhauer’, as his chief antecedent.*' Thus from The Birth of 
Tragedy (1872) Nietzsche always seems to have accepted something 
close to Schopenhauer’s general thesis that the world is will, although 
later Nietzsche does not usually want to regard it as a metaphysical 
claim, i.e. about the thing in itself, since he is unhappy about seeing the 
world as something more than appearances. He also stresses the aggres- 
sive and competitive rather than the appetitive and procreative character 
of the will, that it is primarily will to power, not will to life.*? But this 
is mainly a matter of emphasis, because Schopenhauer also was well 
aware of the violently competitive character of the will.*’ 

Nietzsche’s acceptance of atheism is, if anything, even clearer than his 
acceptance that the world is will. ‘Unconditional honest atheism... is 
the only air we breathe’, he writes in On the Genealogy of Morals.” And 
while he does not seem concerned to argue against the existence of 
God—which, as I have noted, is not unusual for a German atheist—he 
is more open and militant in his atheism than Schopenhauer or most of 
his atheistic contemporaries. Here he seems to be putting his atheism 
into practice, being an honest atheist. This comes out in his talk of the 
‘death of God’ and even in the titles of his works—The Antichrist and 
Ecce Homo—which are blatantly irreligious. Similarly, Nietzsche said 
that he envied the atheistic joke of the ‘honest atheist’? Stendhal—that 
‘God’s only excuse is that he does not exist-—and Nietzsche is similarly 
offensive in his parody of the opening of St John’s Gospel, in which 
‘nonsense’ is substituted for ‘word’.*’ Nietzsche’s defiant, blasphemous 
attitude is like that of his contemporary J. S. Mill; but whereas Mill’s 
famous instance of defying God was from a moral point of view, 
Nietzsche’s was from an amoralist standpoint.” 

Why, then, is aggressive, honest atheism so important for Nietzsche? 
Well, one reason is that he agrees with Schopenhauer that atheism 
precludes what might be a solution to pessimism and nihilism. Thus God 
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and religion were ways in which there could be a purpose in or for the 
world, as against (pr); they also held the promise that there could be 
more happiness than suffering, against (pz), if, that is, we take into 
account other-wordly pleasure or pain; and, finally, against (p3) that 
one could live without sin, despite original sin, because of Christ’s 
redemption. But all of this is impossible, Nietzsche believes, because of 
atheism. What Nietzsche struggles against is Schopenhauer’s nihilistic 
conclusion. This is the main thrust of at least his later work, that life is 
being endangered by the moral perspective, which shows itself most 
distinctly in Schopenhauer’s nihilistic philosophy. 

And it is here that we can bring out the main disagreement between 
Nietzsche and Schopenhauer on the world as will. They disagree not so 
much in their descriptions of the will, as in their evaluation of it. 
Schopenhauer, in short, thinks that the will, life, is a horrible mistake 
and should be denied. Nietzsche, on the other hand, says Yes to it. 
Instead of wanting to negate or strangle it, he wants us to open ourselves 
to it, freeing it from the constraints that have been placed on it. And 
here, too, it is Schopenhauer that provides him with the critical context. 
For it is the moral point of view, most consistently and crazily seen in 
(p3), that is now mainly strangling the will, and hence should be 
opposed. 

Nietzsche’s opposition to morality is many-sided. Most importantly, 
he uses, almost invents, depth psychology in order to show the true, 
malign intent of morality. And here, too, he is drawing primarily on 
Schopenhauer. For just as Schopenhauer unmasked self-deceptions in 
our picture of ourselves as rational beings capable of happy lives, so 
Nietzsche explores the mendaciousness of moral judgements, their 
hidden aim of strangling life. His purpose, however, is the very opposite 
of Schopenhauer’s: not to subvert or negate life, but rather morality; but 
his method—‘interpretation as exercise of suspicion’—is clearly derived 
from Schopenhauer.”’ Nietzsche also uses Schopenhauer himself as a 
paradigm, since Schopenhauer is open about the nihilistic goal of his 
philosophy. In short, Nietzsche tries to show that other forms of moral- 
ism, which are more covert and unconscious than Schopenhauer’s, still 
have the same sinister nihilistic intent. 

Nietzsche’s method is to be deeply truthful, especially about himself; 
it is ‘the self-overcoming of morality out of truthfulness’, the relentless 
stripping away of self-deceptions—work that called forth Freud’s tribute 
that Nietzsche ‘had a more penetrating knowledge of himself than any 
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other man who ever lived’.** In Nietzsche’s work, philosophy and psy- 
chology come together. Whereas he describes other philosophies as 
unconscious autobiographies, I think we can describe his own as con- 
scious autobiography.” Perhaps the best way of seeing how Nietzsche 
used psychology to understand himself for philosophical gains is to look 
at his account of his momentous break with Schopenhauer and Wagner, 
which occurred in the late 1870s and was perhaps the most distressing 
and fruitful development of his life. 

Looking back on this earlier phase of his life in The Gay Science,” 
Nietzsche discusses what he calls ‘romantic pessimism’, which he takes 
to be ‘the last great event in the fate of our culture’ and which finds 
its ‘most expressive’ forms in ‘Schopenhauer’s philosophy of will 
[and] Wagner’s music’. Nietzsche’s point here is that Wagner and 
Schopenhauer are debased pessimists; that they suffer from an ‘impov- 
erishment of life and seek rest, stillness, calm seas’. Nietzsche says that 
he had earlier misunderstood their pessimism, which he had warmly 
praised in The Birth of Tragedy, for what he now calls Dionysian 
pessimism, which is characterized by an ‘over-fullness of life’. Going 
more deeply, he shows how Schopenhauer’s pessimism actually arose 
and operated from its opposite: optimism. In short, Schopenhauer’s 
suffering and poverty of life required ‘a certain warm narrowness that 
keeps away fear and encloses one in optimistic horizons’. Of course, this 
goes directly against the widespread view that Schopenhauer’s pessi- 
mism was derived from his deeply gloomy personality.”’ Yet, despite its 
apparent vindication of himself, Schopenhauer would surely have been 
outraged had he read this. For Nietzsche is saying that Schopenhauer is 
a deep, self-deceived optimist; that his ‘outward’ pessimism was being 
used to protect and insulate him from the world’s pain. This was a 
crucial insight for Nietzsche, who goes on to say that ‘Thus I gradually 
learned to understand Epicurus...also the “Christian” ’*—both of 
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whom he sees as romantics like Schopenhauer. What Nietzsche means, 
I take it, is that, like Schopenhauer, both the Epicurean and the Chris- 
tian are concerned to maintain an inner pleasurable calm by projecting 
outwards their turbulence, which they then abuse. The Epicurean is 
more honest about this than the Christian, since he recognizes that his 
doctrines are really aimed at achieving this inner calm, rather than at 
other-worldly salvation. So the Christian is a self-deceived hedonist, just 
as Schopenhauer was a deep, self-deceived optimist. 

But how was this deep insight gained? In order to see this we need to 
go to Nietzsche’s autobiography, Ecce Homo, where he tells us how and 
why he abandoned the Schopenhauerian pessimism which he accepted 
in The Birth of Tragedy. It happened, he says, ‘during the years of my 
lowest vitality that I ceased to be a [Schopenhauerian] pessimist; the 
instinct of self-restoration forbade me a philosophy of poverty and 
discouragement’.*” This was the bad period when Nietzsche’s health 
became.so precarious that he was given early retirement by the Univer- 
sity of Basel. His illness, which has never been definitely diagnosed, may 
have been a psychosomatic somatizing of the distress caused by his 
traumatic break with Wagner, probably the most significant person in 
Nietzsche’s life, as Schopenhauer was his most significant philosopher. 
Nietzsche’s recovery from the illness and break with Wagner and 
Schopenhauer—his two great father-figures—went together with his 
formulation of a new philosophical position. As Nietzsche puts it quite 
openly in Ecce Homo, ‘Only my sickness brought me to reason’ and ‘I 
turned my will to health, to life, into a philosophy.“ 

Nietzsche is sometimes accused of committing the genetic fallacy in 
his criticism of philosophers; yet here in Ecce Homo he is providing a 
genetic account of his own philosophy. The account is compressed; but 
Nietzsche expands on it in the 1886 prefaces he added to Human, All 
Too Human, the 1878 work which marks his divorce and recovery from 
Schopenhauerian and Wagnerian pessimism. Here he also speaks of the 
‘will to health’ and how becoming ill can be ‘a fundamental cure for all 
pessimism (the cancerous sore and inveterate vice, as is well known, of 
old idealists and inveterate liars’.*° In this parenthetical elucidation, he 
is, I suggest, saying again that Schopenhauer’s pessimism is a dishonest 
form of optimism, optimism so near to the putative pessimist that he 
cannot see it. As Nietzsche himself puts it in his account of his recovery, 
‘He almost feels as if his eyes were now first open to what is near.’ So, 
as a result of his critical illness, he came to see the phoneyness behind his 
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and Schopenhauer’s pessimism. It was not a strong, tragic openness to 
the awfulness of life, which he erroneously believed it to be in The Birth 
of Tragedy, but rather a way of secretly calming oneself, preserving 
serenity, while mendaciously describing life as turbulent will. And it was 
this insight about his own previous self-deception which enabled 
Nietzsche to unmask the self-deception of Schopenhauer, and then 
Christianity and morality itself. 

It is difficult to see what is very close, especially if it exists by 
producing or projecting its opposite, thereby doubly masking its real 
nature. But this is exactly what Nietzsche tries to make us see. A 
different and good example is in Beyond Good and Evil, section 78: 
“Whoever despises himself still respects himself as one who despises.’ It 
is hard to make the supposed self-despiser aware that he is mot despising 
an important part of himself, and that his despising is from a position of 
inner idealism or hidden self-esteem. 

It is within this psychological-philosophical context that we can ap- 
preciate Nietzsche’s commitment to truth and truthfulness, a commit- 
ment that also comes out in Thus Spoke Zarathustra, for, as Nietzsche 
says, ‘Zarathustra is more truthful than any other thinker. His doctrine, 
and his alone, posits truthfulness as the highest virtue’—a virtue by 
which morality is to be overcome.” All of this certainly seems to imply 
that truthfulness and knowledge are good. But here we are confronted 
by that other and now better-known Nietzsche, made famous by 
Heidegger, Derrida, Danto, and others, i.e. the perspectivist, pioneer 
pragmatist, etc. I suggest that some of Nietzsche’s now-familiar critique 
of truth and truthfulness can be explained as a further attack on 
nihilism, and that again it was Schopenhauer who pointed the way. For 
since it is truthfulness, according to Schopenhauer, that reveals nihilism 
and offers salvation from this world of will, it followed for Nietzsche 
that truthfulness should be viewed with suspicion, since nihilism is the 
very antithesis of the highest good. Nietzsche’s difficulty, of course, was 
that truthfulness was the virtue that Zarathustra posits for overcoming 
morality and hence nihilism, and which Nietzsche himself used to 
unmask the nihilism and romanticism of Schopenhauer’s pessimism. So 
in calling into question truthfulness he was possibly undermining his 
subversion of nihilism, since how can he or we be said to know that 
morality’s secret aim is nihilism, if knowledge is either non-existent or 
doubtful or of doubtful value? Perhaps calling truthfulness into question 
was Nietzsche’s desperate, final measure against nihilism, reserved if all 
else failed. 
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There are, however, other ways of trying to preserve or explain 
Nietzsche’s unmasking of nihilism and his apparent criticism of truthful- 
ness. One way is to see Nietzsche’s position as phased or developmental. 
The development is concisely described in the Third Essay of On the 
Genealogy of Morals and in Ecce Homo. In short, as atheism was a 
victory brought about by morality and truthfulness, so there will now be 
‘the self-overcoming of morality, out of truthfulness’.*” But then what 
about truthfulness? Here Nietzsche is generally cautious and tentative, 
taking up and trying out a number of stances, such as perpectivism and 
pragmatism. As I see it, he doesn’t really know what, decisively, to say 
or think, because it is too early.** Hence most of his radical attacks on 
truth and truthfulness were confined to his notebooks and never pub- 
lished. After all, even his critique of morality was precocious; the cri- 
tique of truth, he thought, was even more so. 

We can put this in a Schopenhauerian mode in this way. Knowledge 
was first developed by the will to serve itself. But it evolved into some- 
thing that became a danger to the will, its parent, which could threaten 
life itself. Schopenhauer approves of this, but Nietzsche does not. 
Perhaps what Nietzsche hoped for was another development in which 
the will regained control over truthfulness in such a way that it could 
again be used on its behalf and not against it, as it is with Schopenhauer. 
To see Nietzsche in this way is to see him as a vitalist, who is hoping for 
a new cognitive emergence. What will that be? I doubt if Nietzsche 
knew, or thought he knew, beyond the fact that it will be a will to truth 
directed for, and not against, the enhancement of power. 

Perhaps a little more clarity can be achieved by seeing this in the 
context of Schopenhauer’s (implied) atheistic argument:*’ that no being 
superior to man in intelligence can exist or emerge, because such a being 
would infallibly recognize (pr), (p2), (p3), i.e. the world’s essential 
purposelessness, painfulness, and immorality, and hence would deny 
itself. Yet Nietzsche desperately wanted such a superior being—the 
overman—to emerge. Of course, one way this might happen, given the 
truth of Schopenhauer’s position, would be for the overman to reject 
nihilism through stupidity. But would he then be the overman? And if 
stupidity is acceptable, then why couldn’t the theists and moralists 
reassert themselves in that way? The problem for Nietzsche was in 
encouraging the new, hoped-for emergence, without sacrificing what the 
old belief in truth had accomplished in subverting religion and would 
accomplish against morality. 
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Although I have represented Nietzsche’s post-1878, anti-Schopen- 
hauerian position as importantly different from that in The Birth of 
Tragedy, I do not wish to claim that the latter view preserved no 
essential elements of the earlier vision. For in both there is the belief that 
one should be as open to life as possible, open to (1) its suffering, (2) its 
chaos and apparent pointlessness, and (3) its horror. From this we can 
see that there is much of Schopenhauer’s pessimism that Nietzsche never 
rejected; since (1) = (p2); (2) is similar to (pr), and (3) is also like (p3), 
or (p3) naturalized. But whereas in the pre-1878 vision there is a goal or 
purpose, namely in bringing about (Aeschylean) tragic life as shown in 
pre-Parsifal Wagnerian opera; there is no clear, specified purpose in the 
later philosophy, where the centrality of aesthetics has been replaced by 
a vitalistic view of evolution, which holds open only the possibility that 
a purpose may emerge in the future. As Nietzsche says at the end of On 
the Genealogy of Morals, man can and must live with suffering, but 
he needs a meaning or purpose for his suffering. So Nietzsche tries—as 
against (p1)—to give life a purpose, or the hope of a purpose, especially 
in his great work of genuine philosophy Thus Spoke Zarathustra, where 
the purpose, in short, is the myth of the overman. 

However, it is at this point that we philosophical labourers should 
ask: why should we accept, or be commanded by, Nietzsche’s new value 
or the hope of new value? Why not accept Schopenhauer’s more com- 
passionate value (of sympathy or pity) instead, especially if truthfulness 
seems to favour Schopenhauer? Moreover, if the world is really will to 
power and nothing more, then how can there be any purpose? Must it 
not be, as Danto has argued, just endless play of power, just as for 
Schopenhauer there is just endless desire? 

One promising line of argument is this. Nietzsche knows that the 
Schopenhauerian position involves weakening the will, which he sees as 
the great danger. Why? Because without will, without power, how can 
something new emerge which could save us from Schopenhauer’s pessi- 
mism and nihilism? For it is surely clear that if we lack power, if we are 
literally dead or power-dead, then we will not be able to move to a new 
creative phase. Thus in On the Genealogy of Morals Nietzsche adverts 
to the previous great vitalistic explosion, that unpredictable emergence 
from animality to humanity, that produced by recoil the nihilistic forms 
of life which characterize us and which, Nietzsche suggests, are holding 
back a further evolutionary overcoming. So Nietzsche’s hope was that, 
by supporting life and power, and by unmasking the forces of nihilism, 
there was at least the possibility that a new vitalistic emergence—the 
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overman—might occur. Nietzsche’s modest optimism here is based, 
according to my interpretation, on a belief in vitalistic evolution com- 
bined with a realization that the present nihilistic trend, represented 
most clearly by Schopenhauer, can be unmasked and countered, just as 
he unmasked, circa 1878, his own romantic pessimism and converted 
his new-found will to health into a philosophy. It was in this way that 
Nietzsche gave meaning to his own considerable suffering; hence he felt 
that if this could be done more widely, then his case could be exemplary, 
which would in turn give even more meaning to his personal suffering.” 

Yet what this involves is becoming hard, pitiless, about the ever- 
present very real suffering. It was, Nietzsche says, by opening himself to 
‘everything painful and difficult precisely for me’ that he unmasked his 
own self-deceptive Schopenhauerian pessimism.” For Nietzsche, there 
was no other way. For he accepts (pz) and, with qualification, (pr) and 
naturalized (p3)—that life is grim. On my reading he does not really 
quarrel with any of this descriptive analysis, which he derived from 
Schopenhauer’s philosophical labours as well as his own. Nietzsche’s 
point is that Schopenhauer’s judgement was ‘premature’, since (pr) may 
not always be the case; for by increasing power something new may 
emerge, similar to that earlier anthropological development, bringing 
with it a new value or purpose. Hence Nietzsche’s refrain in Thus Spoke 
Zarathustra: ‘Man is something that shall be overcome. What have you 
done to overcome him?’ What Nietzsche has done, according to my 
interpretation, is to provide an analysis of the enervating nihilistic 
tendency of religion, but especially morality, and tentatively truth, based 
on his own analysis of his illness and its connection with his earlier 
pessimism. He has also subjected us to trying myths and hurtful atheism, 
which he hopes will torment us (as he was tormented) into an increased 
will to health and power, which may give a new meaning to our 
suffering.” 


° HA ul, preface, 6. *) Tbid. 4. 
*? T am grateful to Patricia O’Riordan for help in clarifying some key points in this 
essay. 
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Self and Morality in Schopenhauer and 
Nietzsche 


DAVID E. COOPER 


1. DENYING THE SELF 


In numerous passages, Schopenhauer and Nietzsche rather startlingly 
deny that there are selves, subjects or egos, even individuals or persons. 
They are, as I shall put it, ‘self-deniers’. As we will shortly see, 
Schopenhauer wants and needs to retain what we might refer to as the 
Self in the shape of his ‘knowing subject’. Nevertheless, he writes that 
the ego ‘has only a conditioned, in fact, properly speaking, a merely 
apparent reality’;' that ‘individuality is really only a special error, a 
false step’;’ and that ‘all plurality is only apparent; that in all... 
individuals...there is...manifested only one and the same... 
essence’.” Nietzsche writes that it is due to a ‘crude fetishism’ that ‘one 
believes in the ego’, which is ‘a fable, a fiction, a play on words’;* that 
‘the “subject” is only a fiction’;’ and that the concept of individuals is 
‘false and merely apparent’, one which flux or ‘continual transition 
forbids us to speak of’.° 

Both philosophers, of course, continue to employ terms like ‘indi- 
vidual’ whose reference to anything in reality they deny. That is no more 
obviously paradoxical than the use of numerals by philosophers who 
deny that there are numbers or the indulgence in psychological talk by 
people who think that psychology is eliminable in favour of neurology. 
It is not for reasons of mere convenience that Schopenhauer and 
Nietzsche continue to employ a vocabulary they attack. For the former, 
egos do have ‘apparent reality’, so that it is permissible to speak of them 
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when talking at the level of mere appearance. For the latter, a linguistic 
revolution would be required to eliminate apparent reference to selves, 
so entrenched is such reference in the subject-predicate structure of our 
present language. 

It would be wrong, certainly, to construe their continued indulgence 
in the vocabulary as evidence that their self-denials are only hyperbolic, 
or rhetorical devices for attacking a particular theory of self or individu- 
ality. On the contrary, these self-denials are pivotal in their systems, for 
it is upon them that Schopenhauer’s and Nietzsche’s contrasting turns 
from metaphysics to ethics are made. For Schopenhauer, it is the belief 
that ‘individuation is real... [that] in my own self...I have my true 
being’ which ‘lies at the root of all egoism’’—and hence the belief that 
people who accept his own morality of compassion and ideal of will- 
lessness must ‘see through’. For Nietzsche it is the belief, carefully 
nurtured by ‘herd’ moralists, that we are already subjects and ‘personali- 
ties’ that stands in the way of appreciating the ideal of the overman who 
must first make of himself an individual or self. 

I address two main questions: why do Schopenhauer and Nietzsche 
deny that there are selves, subjects, individuals, etc.?, and why is it that 
the ethical turns they make on this basis—towards compassion and will- 
lessness on the one hand, towards that highest expression of the will to 
power, the self-cultivating overman on the other—are in such different 
directions? 

First, though, a little more about what it is that they are denying, 
though their targets can only be adequately identified once we engage 
with their arguments in detail. In denying the existence of selves, they 
are not simply rejecting the Cartesian cogito—the idea of a self as a 
persisting immaterial substance, the selfsame subject of changing beliefs, 
perceptions, desires, or whatever. Few, if any, of Schopenhauer’s pas- 
sages are directed against this particular target (the only explicit refer- 
ence in his magnum opus to Descartes’s dualism occurs on the 
penultimate page when mentioning Spinoza’s rejection of it’). Several 
passages of Nietzsche’s are,’ but it is clear that his target is broader. For 
both of them, it will emerge, Descartes’s account only crystallizes, 
perhaps radicalizes, tendencies which shape everyday conceptions of 
what it is to be an individual self. For example—and to anticipate—all 
such conceptions involve a sharp contrast between the activity of a 
subject and ordinary bodily processes, even when this contrast is not 
reified into a Cartesian one between two kinds of substance. Since, 
according to Schopenhauer and Nietzsche, these tendencies are wrong- 
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headed or perverse, it is familiar, everyday conceptions of selfhood, 
not just those of a few professional thinkers, which must be rejected. 
(This needs qualifying in the case of Nietzsche, who allows that in 
his own day ‘the way is open for new’—and more cogent—‘versions .. . 
of the soul-hypothesis’:'° an important point to which I return in 
Section 7.) 

Here is as good a point as any to mention what Schopenhauer calls 
‘the knowing subject’. His remarks on the knowing subject are, notori- 
ously, a mess. Initially it is said to be outside the empirical world, the 
subject of all representations and hence the pre-condition of experience 
and the ‘supporter’ of the phenomenal world. So characterized, this 
subject has affinities with the cogito and sounds very like the Self 
postulated by earlier transcendental idealists. Schopenhauer cannot 
want to deny the Self in this sense, for it is what remains as the source 
of perspectives on the world when we have ceased to identify with 
ourselves as individuals. Unfortunately, when the knowing subject is put 
to work in the attempt to show that empirical phenomena must be 
relative to it, it tends to get treated by Schopenhauer as something im the 
world, identical with or inextricably related to the brain and body. The 
important point for our purposes is that on neither the initial characteri- 
zation nor its subsequent treatment is the knowing subject an individual 
subject or self, distinct from other subjects or selves, belonging to reality. 
If ‘the knowing subject is an individual precisely by reason of [a] special 
relation’ to a body,” it is no more real than other merely ‘apparent’ 
individuals. If, conversely, it is ‘the universal condition of all that ap- 
pears’, it is not an individual at all: it is without plurality, ‘whole and 
undivided in every representing being’, ‘that one eye of the world that 
looks out from all knowing creatures’.’”” Either way, then, the knowing 
subject is compatible with Schopenhauer’s self-denial, for that is the 
denial that there are individual selves. 


2. INADEQUATE ACCOUNTS OF SCHOPENHAUER AND 
NIETZSCHE’S SELF-DENIALS 


Many people will not think it puzzling that the ethical turns taken by the 
two philosophers on the basis of their self-denials were so different, for 
so surely were their grounds for these denials. This, I suggest, is a 
mistaken attitude. Once we go beyond what might be called their ‘quick’ 
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or ‘official’ reasons—the ones, certainly, most often cited—for denying 
selves, the affinities are more striking than the contrasts: and, anyway, 
the ‘quick’ arguments are quite insufficient as they stand to motivate 
such contrasting ethical turns. 

Schopenhauer’s ‘quick’ argument is as follows: ‘there is really only 
one being’, the will, the ‘illusion of plurality (maya) being due to the 
imposition of forms, like those of space and time. The illusory products 
of the principium individuationis of course include individual selves. ‘If 
plurality and separateness belong only to the phenomenon... then 
that conception that abolishes the difference between ego and non-ego’, 
and between different egos, ‘is not erroneous’.’’ For Schopenhauer, we 
are, in Sprigge’s nice phrase, ‘delusively individualized throbs of 
craving’. 

In The Birth of Tragedy, where he spoke of ‘the spell of individuation 
[being] broken’ through recognition of a ‘primal unity’, Nietzsche’s 
argument aped Schopenhauer’s. But in his later writings, the 
Schopenhauerian spell now broken, Nietzsche’s ‘quick’ argument be- 
came the following: subject, soul, spirit, and the like are all ‘fictions that 
are of no use’.’° They are postulated on the basis of such assumptions 
as that ‘every deed presupposes a doer’ and that ‘thinking is an 
activity ... on the part of a being who is... [its] cause... an “ego”’.”’ 
These postulates and assumptions are unwarranted: ‘Hume was right’ to 
recognize that the notion of causality is grounded in ‘habit [which] 
makes us expect that a certain often-observed occurrence will follow 
another: nothing more’.’® Any inference to unobservable causes of ac- 
tions and thoughts is therefore illegitimate and explanatorily idle. Psy- 
chologically it may be hard to ‘interpret events otherwise than as events 
caused by intentions’,’’ but these intentions are best regarded as no 
different from the events or actions they purport to explain. 

J have two comments to make on these ‘quick’ arguments. First, they 
leave it totally unclear why Schopenhauer and Nietzsche should have 
gone in such different ethical directions. One can imagine all sorts of 
responses to the doctrine that everything is a manifestation of a single 
underlying will, ranging from Schopenhauer’s own ‘pessimism’ and 
ideal of will-lessness to intoxicated affirmation of the life of the will. It 
is worth noting that some later enthusiasts of the will, such as Oswald 
Spengler and Ernst Jiinger, were inspired by a metaphysics of cosmic will 
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much more like Schopenhauer’s than Nietzsche’s, even though they 
mistakenly attributed it to Nietzsche. Again, there can be many re- 
sponses to the news that we are fragmentary creatures—mere bundles 
of thoughts, actions, and affects without underlying unity—ranging 
from Nietzsche’s own to Humean phlegm and cheerful postmodernist 
irony. It is worth noting that Nietzsche’s ‘quick’ argument against 
selves is strikingly similar to the Buddhists’ standard argument for ‘No 
self’, one from which, of course, they drew conclusions repellent to 
Nietzsche but welcome to Schopenhauer. (Schopenhauer’s own ‘quick’ 
argument was, as he often remarked, in the spirit of Advaita Vedanta 
rather than of Buddhism. ‘“That” and “thou”’—Brahman (ultimate 
reality) and atman (self)—refer to one and the same entity,’ Sankara had 
written.)”° 

That so many different ethical responses could be induced by 
Schopenhauer’s and Nietzsche’s self-denials as so far supported might, 
of course, make one wonder whether, after all, these denials play the 
pivotal roles in their thinking which I suggested. Thus one commentator 
proposes that in Schopenhauer’s ethics of compassion ‘the belief that I 
simply am not an individual separate from the rest of reality is not what 
does the work ... rather, it is that, though being an individual... my 
perspective does not always have to be one of identification with the 
individual that I am’.”’ But there is an alternative to explore: namely, 
that the ‘quick’ arguments for self-denial have not brought out its 
pivotal importance in the thought of the two philosophers. 

That possibility is supported by my second comment on the ‘quick’ 
arguments: namely, that they are patently insufficient by themselves to 
secure the conclusion that there are no selves. Countless philosophers, 
after all, have subscribed to premisses like Schopenhauer’s or 
Nietzsche’s, but without drawing the conclusion that there are no selves. 
The idea that selves are integral parts of some unitary whole, like the 
contrasting thought that selves are somehow constituted by lesser ele- 
ments, is among the oldest in philosophy. Yet when a Plotinus urges the 
former view, or a Hume the latter, their usual tendency has not been to 
declare the self an illusion or fiction, but to claim that they are telling us 
what selves are. Schopenhauer and Nietzsche, I suggest, are aware that 
their ‘quick’ arguments do not justify the boast of having eliminated, 
rather than analysed or explained, selves—which is why we need to go 
beyond or beneath those arguments. 


*° Sankara, The Thousand Teachings, trans. A. J. Alston (London: Shanti Sadan, 
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3. THE STRUCTURE OF SCHOPENHAUER’S AND 
NIETZSCHE’S MAIN ARGUMENTS FOR SELF-DENIAL. 


The reason, I argue, for Schopenhauer’s and Nietzsche’s denials of 
selves, individuals, subjects, or whatever, and for their placing moral 
weight on these denials, is the following: the concept of selves, individu- 
als etc.—our familiar, everyday one, that is—is, as they see it, itself a 
moral one; or, better, is so invested with convictions of a morally 
significant kind that anyone who rejects those convictions is compelled 
to abandon that concept. The modern conception of self has, as Charles 
Taylor puts it, ‘sources’ which have shaped it, moral ones included: self- 
denial registers rejection of those sources and the shapes they have 
conferred. At the final count, perhaps, it matters little whether one says 
that there are no selves or that there are, but that the familiar under- 
standing of them is wrong. But given Schopenhauer’s and Nietzsche’s 
estimate of how deeply and importantly wrong that understanding is, it 
is not unnatural for them to register this in the idiom of self-denial. 
My point is subtly, but significantly, distinct from ones made by other 
commentators on our two philosophers. No one, of course, would want 
to deny that both of them think there are intimate connections between 
the concept of selves and matters of moral moment. The connections 
usually emphasized by commentators, however, are these: the concept of 
selves encourages disreputable moral attitudes, and morally disreputable 
motives have been responsible for the formation of that concept. Thus 
when Patrick Gardiner relates Schopenhauer’s distinction between ap- 
pearance and reality to his ethics of compassion, he writes, ‘Here, one 
has the impression, is the crucial point towards which we have all the 
time been moving’’*—the implication being that the importance of 
failing to see that selves are merely ‘apparent’ is due to this failure’s 
encouragement of egoism and uncompassion. Richard Schacht, discuss- 
ing Nietzsche’s self-denial, writes, ‘Here again... one finds him taking 
the position that... the “human, all-too-human” genesis and appeal of 
an idea’ is reason ‘no longer... to take it seriously’’*—the point being 
that the concept of self is to be rejected, not simply because it is 
explanatorily idle, but because of its pudenda origo. I do not want to 
question that Schopenhauer and Nietzsche are alert to the ethical advan- 
tages to be reaped from self-denial and to the disreputable motives 
responsible for the origin and appeal of the concept of selves. But to 
leave matters there is to treat the connections they make between selves 
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and ethics as merely contingent ones, and to render their reasons for self- 
denial purely pragmatic ones. If I am right, the connections they want 
to make are more intimate: our conception of selves, individuals, etc. is 
inextricably enmeshed with certain moral attitudes and it is not just a 
pragmatic move, therefore, to reject that conception alongside those 
attitudes. 

It is not in my present brief to defend the position I am attributing to 
Schopenhauer and Nietzsche, but it will help in locating it to mention an 
objection that would surely be anachronistic. It may be that in the late 
twentieth century everyday conceptions of selfhood and individuality 
are not invested with moral convictions. But our two philosophers were 
discussing what they saw as the prevalent conceptions of their time, and 
were well aware that these were neither fixed nor eternal. Schopenhauer 
knew that different conceptions had prevailed in ancient India, for 
example, and also complained that ‘Kant’s foundation of ethics’, with 
its doctrine of the purely rational moral self, ‘is universally accepted 
...and generally taught’ in the Europe of his day.** Nietzsche’s target is 
a conception which he claimed was the product of Judaeo-Christianity 
and was aware that, even in his own times, new and on the whole 
preferable ‘versions ... of the soul-hypothesis’ were being broadcast.” 
If we are to be fair to Schopenhauer and Nietzsche, we must bear in 
mind both the enormous influence on educated Europeans of the En- 
lightenment and German Idealist association of selfhood with reason 
and freedom, and the relative novelty of the two thinkers’ emphasis 
upon the unconscious which, we shall see, plays an important role in 
their self-denials. The facts that, today, the notion of self may carry no 
strong connotations of rationality and freedom, and that we now com- 
fortably speak of a person’s unconscious self, are not grounds for 
rejecting Schopenhauer’s and Nietzsche’s diagnoses of the conceptions 
they encountered among their contemporaries. 


4. SELF AND BODY 


As both Schopenhauer and Nietzsche see it, familiar conceptions of 
selves, individuals, etc. suffer from (1) a false contrast between selves 
and bodies, (2) a mistaken view of freedom and responsibility, and (3) 
exaggeration of our capacity for rational self-direction. None of these 
defects is morally neutral, for each of them is entwined with moral 
attitudes that are themselves unacceptable. 
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First, then, our two philosophers argue that ordinary conceptions of 
the self incorporate a false contrast between self and body. This contrast 
has been drawn in many ways by philosophers, as one between an 
immaterial soul and the body, say, or between the mind as an especially 
refined material organ and the ordinary ‘gross’ body. Ordinary people 
may not subscribe to any such specific doctrine but, as Schopenhauer 
puts it, ‘everyone... places his I or ego in comsciousness’,”* which is 
then contrasted with the body. Schopenhauer and Nietzsche, of course, 
reject such contrasts. For the former, ‘the inner mechanism of his being’, 
the will, is ‘one and the same thing’ as a person’s body: the body is the 
‘will objectified’ in the phenomenal world.”’ As for thought and percep- 
tion, these are ‘nothing more than the physiological function of an 
internal organ, the brain’.** Nietzsche’s view is proclaimed by 
Zarathustra: ‘ “Body am IJ, and soul!”—thus speaks the child... But the 
awakened and knowing say: body am I entirely, and nothing else; and 
soul is only a word for something about the body.” 

Reluctance to accept these truths can, doubtless, be variously ex- 
plained: but for Schopenhauer and Nietzsche an especially important 
factor is belief in personal immortality. Even people who do not them- 
selves share that belief subscribe to a concept, concocted by those who 
do, on which it at least makes sense to suppose that the self might 
survive bodily extinction. For Nietzsche, it is ‘religious teachers’, with 
their promise of an afterlife, who have punctured the otherwise natural 
conviction that it is in the body rather than the spirit or soul that we 
have ‘our most certain being’.*’ For his predecessor, the ‘conviction that 
there is something in us that death cannot destroy’ embodies an import- 
ant truth since, as ‘thing in itself’, as will, our nature is atemporal. But 
when allied with the mistaken, though natural, tendency to focus on 
individuated phenomena, it encourages us to identify ourselves, 
wrongly, as individual entities that will survive bodily death.** 

Belief in personal immortality, in turn, at least in its modern form, is 
a function in part of certain ethical perspectives. Schopenhauer’s most 
interesting point in this connection is that this belief entails and is 
entailed by an ethics whose fundamental concepts are those of duty and 
obligation. Though the Kantian moral ‘ought’ is said to be uncondi- 
tioned, it ‘nevertheless in the background postulates a condition... a 
reward, plus the immortality of the person to be rewarded, and a 
rewarder’. After all, concepts of duty and obligation are ‘essentially 
relative, and derive their whole meaning only from threatened 
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punishment or promised reward’.** Moreover, once we do postulate an 
immortal soul which will enjoy rewards or suffer punishment, we guar- 
antee that there are actions a person is under an obligation not to 
perform, for we feel obliged to avoid doing whatever invites punish- 
ment. The ‘doctrine of duties’”’—‘the ethics of the last sixty years’—is 
therefore a concealed form of egoism and for this and other reasons 
militates against a morality founded on the natural, though easily ob- 
structed, tendency to act on feelings like compassion. 

For Nietzsche, too, belief in ‘another life’ is ‘directly inimical to the 
natural concept of good and evil’.” It registers the moral outlook of the 
‘weak’, who are incapable of exercising, and therefore loath to admire, 
the virtues which make for a flourishing life in the actual world. In 
particular, it militates against cultivation of the physical virtues which 
are the prerogative of the ‘strong’—thereby reinforcing the gap between 
the self or spirit and our ‘animal functions’. ‘The concept of the 
“soul” ... even “immortal soul”, invented in order to despise the body, 
to make it sick...to oppose... everything that deserves to be taken 
seriously in life... nourishment, abode .. . cleanliness, and weather.’” 

For both philosophers, then, the prevailing conception of the self as 
something to be contrasted with the body is in hock to a belief in an 
immortal soul, a belief in turn shaped by currently dominant moral 
attitudes. Since those attitudes are, in the view of both men, pernicious, 
a ground is thereby provided for rejecting the conception of the self 
which these attitudes inform. 


5. FREE WILL AND RESPONSIBILITY 


The second ingredient which Schopenhauer and Nietzsche think infects 
people’s usual conceptions is mistaken and pernicious beliefs about 
freedom and responsibility. Indeed, as they see it, these conceptions have 
emerged partly in order to provide vehicles, selves, for a freedom and 
responsibility that are in fact illusory. 

Schopenhauer, famously, was a robust determinist with respect to 
human actions. Everything that occurs in the world of appearance does 
so under the principle of sufficient reason. ‘Every being without excep- 
tion acts with strict necessity ... determinism stands firm.’ Hence it is 
absurd to hold a person responsible for anything he or she does. Never- 
theless, the conviction that there is freedom and responsibility is ex- 
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tremely powerful and cannot be dissolved merely by pointing to some of 
the confusions which feed that conviction, such as that between not 
knowing which of two actions one will perform and thinking one could 
perform either. Hence there is a powerful tendency to set up some entity 
within us as the bearer of freedom and responsibility. In a sense, indeed, 
there is such an entity: for it was Kant’s ‘profoundest idea’ to recognize 
that, while all phenomena are causally determined, the thing in itself 
cannot be. Certainly, then, ‘the will as world-creating’, which all of us 
are in our ‘innermost being’, is ‘free from the principle of sufficient 
reason, and thus from all necessity’.°” Kant, unfortunately, did not 
remain true to his profound idea, and this for reasons dictated by his 
practical philosophy. Requiring us, for moral purposes, to be free and 
responsible for our actions as individuals, he invents moral, noumenal 
selves—in the plural—to exercise this freedom and responsibility. ‘Free- 
dom is assumed . . . as a postulate, through the famous conclusion “You 
can, for you ought”, and this merely on the strength of that foundation 
of morals that floats about in air.’”® All of this, Schopenhauer insists, is 
incompatible with Kant’s appreciation, in his wiser moments, that 
individuation operates at the phenomenal level only, freedom only at the 
noumenal level. (Oddly, Schopenhauer himself thinks it possible to 
salvage responsibility at the personal level. People cannot, certainly, be 
responsible for what they do, but they are responsible for what they 
are’’—a position hard to reconcile with his insistence that the will which 
is free is the one cosmic will.) 

Kant’s postulate of a free moral self, one to which, Schopenhauer 
thinks, nearly everyone had come implicitly to subscribe, is not only 
incoherent but damaging to the cause of true morality. For one thing, it 
quickly encourages the idea that one acts morally only when acting out 
of motives other than those which naturally impel our behaviour— 
including pity and love. Thus Schopenhauer castigates Fichte for telling 
us to act, not out of ‘kindheartedness, but [out of] a clearly thought-out 
purpose, namely of furthering as much as possible the causality of 
reason’.” Secondly, it encourages the futile prospect that one could 
become a different sort of person from the kind one is, hence distracting 
from the proper task of ‘methodically, with firmness and grace’ perform- 
ing the ‘role’ which one’s character dictates.” 

Nietzsche, too, asserts that the notion of the self is a function of 
belief in free will. The conception of the ego and similar ones ‘are 
only afterbirths: first the causality of the will was firmly accepted as 
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given’.”* It was essential that this will be regarded as free, for this ‘foulest 
of all theologians’ artifices’ was concocted precisely in order to make 
men ‘responsible’. ‘Men were considered “free” so that they might be 
judged and punished’ by that other artifice, God.” As such language 
implies, free will in any traditional sense is, for Nietzsche, an ‘error’, a 
‘fable’. (But we need to note, for future reference, that Nietzsche is 
equally hostile to traditional determinism and does allow for what he 
calls an ‘achieved freedom’.) The vituperative language also suggests 
that free will is not only an error, but a pernicious one. For one thing, 
it induces, as it is intended to, feelings of guilt and remorse incompatible 
with that affirmative amor fati which distinguishes the kind of man 
Nietzsche admires—one who recognizes that anything he does, however 
disreputable it may seem in isolation, is essential to the whole person 
that he is. Secondly, the traditional notions of free will and responsibil- 
ity, again by design, provide the ‘weak’ with a marvellous device for 
boosting their self-esteem. For instead of admitting to themselves ‘we 
weak ones are, after all, weak’, they pass off their weakness—their 
inability to act strongly—as ‘a voluntary achievement, willed, chosen, 
a... meritorious act’. It is as if the lamb were to boast that it could 
have been a powerful predator like the eagle, but decently decided not 
to be.” 

Once again, then, for both our philosophers, prevailing conceptions 
of the self are inextricably tied to a belief, this time in freedom of the will 
and personal responsibility, which itself registers moral attitudes that 
deserve to be rejected. A second reason for self-denial is thereby 
provided. 


6. SELF-DIRECTION 


Schopenhauer’s and Nietzsche’s targets so far—the self as some- 
thing distanced from the body and as the vehicle of free will and 
responsibility—could be thought of as parts of a wider target: the self as 
the rational, conscious directing agent in our lives. Many philosophers, 
after all, have supposed that any such agent must be distinct from 
something as ‘mechanistic’ as the body and, more generally, independ- 
ent of causal processes. Be that as it may, I want in this section to focus 
on our two thinkers’ attack on other aspects of the conception of the self 
or subject as self-directing agency. 
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Both men, it is clear, take it that this is a central ingredient in 
the prevailing conception of selfhood. Nearly all philosophers, 
Schopenhauer remarks, regard rational, conscious thought as the ‘essen- 
tial and primary element’ of the soul, with the result that willing— 
desire, impulse, feeling, and so on—is rendered a ‘secondary, additional’ 
aspect of human beings.” According to Nietzsche, people generally 
suppose that behind our behaviour is a ‘helmsman, the directing force’ 
and refuse to acknowledge that while this behaviour often ‘has a direc- 
tion, to be sure’, there may be ‘no helmsman at all’.*° For Schopenhauer 
and Nietzsche alike, this image of the self as the directing helmsman of 
our lives is guilty of grossly exaggerating (a) the control that reason and 
intellect have over will, desire, and purpose, (b) the scope and import- 
ance of conscious knowledge in opposition to the unconscious and 
instinctual, and (c) the unity or integrity of a person’s life. 

There is no need, here, to rehearse the many examples Schopenhauer 
gives in his chapter ‘On the Primacy of the Will in Self-Consciousness’ to 
establish that, if any sense is to be given to the notion of ‘being master 
of oneself’, it is that ‘the master is the will, the servant the intellect’. The 
proper figure for the relation between will and intellect is not that of 
the ship controlled by the helmsman, but that of ‘the strong blind man 
carrying the sighted lame man on his shoulders’.*” We imagine that the 
‘knowing and conscious ego’ is primary and autonomous, when in fact 
it is ‘conditioned’ and ‘at bottom tertiary’, presupposing processes of the 
organism which in turn presuppose those of the underlying will.” 
Nietzsche endorses the same general point, adding the interesting obser- 
vation, now fashionable among ethologists, that consciousness is from 
the outset a function of desire and need. ‘Consciousness has developed 
only under the pressure of the need for communication...and ... 
developed only in proportion to the degree of this utility . . . conscious- 
ness does not really belong to man’s individual existence but... is 
required by social or herd utility.” Even the ‘sense-perceptions’ enjoyed 
by a supposedly objective consciousness are ‘permeated with value 
judgements’, and shaped therefore by what is felt to be ‘useful and 
harmful—consequently pleasant and unpleasant’.”° 

Relatedly, the helmsman image of self-direction exaggerates the scope 
and importance of consciousness and therefore of reason. Schopenhauer 
has two rather different points to make in this connection. The first is 
that, pace Descartes’s view of the mind as transparent to itself, our 
knowledge of our ‘inner being’ is severely limited. Consciousness, after 
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all, has things in the external, phenomenal world as its primary objects: 
in comparison with these, the mind is a ‘dark point’ which, like the 
eye, ‘sees everything except itself’.°’ Consciousness, in another analogy, 
is ‘the mere surface of our mind, and of this, as of the globe, 
we... know... only the crust’.°* Secondly, it is not simply that the bulk 
of inner life cannot be brought to consciousness, but that what goes on 
within it plays a larger role than conscious thought processes in explain- 
ing our behaviour. Schopenhauer’s most vivid discussion of this point 
occurs in his chapter ‘The Metaphysics of Sexual Love’. Sexual activity 
is ‘the ultimate goal of almost all human effort’, but if anything deserves 
to be called the agent of such effort it is not an individual subject, but the 
species. In sex, says Schopenhauer, anticipating later talk of ‘the selfish 
gene’, ‘the will of the individual appears . . . as the will of the species’.”’ 
Thus two lovers pathetically imagine that they have selected one another 
and cemented their relationship for reasons they are aware of—her 
compassionate smile, his lofty mind—when in fact it is the instinct of 
their species, its will to life, which is doing the work in its drive to 
propagate itself. The lovers are, Schopenhauer unromantically observes, 
‘traitors’ who unconsciously ‘strive to perpetuate the whole trouble and 
toil that would... rapidly come to an end’ if they and other couples 
were to desist.” 

It is unnecessary, too, to rehearse Nietzsche’s many diatribes against 
‘the absurd overestimation of consciousness’ and its ‘transformation’ 
into a ‘spirit’ or ‘soul’ as the thing which ‘feels, thinks, wills’.” Two of 
his main points echo Schopenhauer’s. We grossly exaggerate both the 
scope of our conscious knowledge, especially of ourselves, and the role 
that conscious deliberation plays in explaining behaviour. The reason on 
the basis of which we think we act is, typically, a rationalization after 
the event, a ‘terminal phenomenon [which] causes nothing’.”® In the 
aetiology of behaviour, ‘the nervous system has a much more extensive 
domain’ than conscious purpose. ‘Consciousness plays no role in the 
total process of adaptation and systematization.”’ Nietzsche adds the 
further characteristic thought that, even when we do act in accordance 
with rational deliberation, it would be a mistake to construe this as 
autonomous self-direction independent of factors beyond people’s con- 
trol. After all, we only think at all ‘under the constraint of language’, 
which itself registers forgotten ‘naive prejudices’. ‘Rational thought is 
interpretation according to a scheme that we cannot throw off’ given 
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our kind of drives and needs, not the achievement of the ‘sovereign 
individual’ mind of philosophical mythology.”* 

Finally, for both our thinkers, the idea that a human being is, au fond, 
a self-directing agent and hence a self, an individual subject, masks 
the disunity, instability, and conflict within people’s lives. For 
Schopenhauer, the ‘blind’ cosmic will manifests itself in a human life in 
countless drives and impulses, many of which conflict with one another, 
and which exhibit no central direction. Indeed, there is a ‘contradiction 
of the will to life with itself?’ that inevitably infects everyone’s life: 
almost ceaseless endeavour and striving which only result, however, in 
frustration, suffering, or boredom. A genuinely rational directing agent, 
if such there could be, would not attempt impossibly to lend order and 
coherence to life, but set about release from the will to life. Nietzsche, 
too, emphasizes disunity and disorganization. For example, ‘our in- 
stincts contradict, disturb, destroy each other’. For an individual to 
become genuinely possible, to become ‘whole’, he would have to be a 
radically ‘pruned’ being.” Nietzsche has various striking ways of making 
his point that most of us are poor divided creatures. The so-called 
subject is really a ‘multiplicity’, an ‘aristocracy of “cells”’, at best a 
‘regent at the head of a communality’, ‘at most a rendezvous of persons’, 
not @ person.” 

As by now we should expect, the conception of selfhood as self- 
directing rational agency represents an investment of moral attitudes 
which Schopenhauer and Nietzsche reject. According to the former, this 
conception arises through abstracting from man’s whole being a capac- 
ity to reason, which is then ‘hypostasized as something existing by itself’, 
in the form, say, of Kant’s noumenal self. The point of this, and the 
reason for its appeal, is to credit human beings with a special worth and 
dignity, partly by way of making it seem as if man is indeed in the image 
of God—an autonomous moral legislator, unconstrained by empirical 
proclivities—and partly so as to ‘open up a vast chasm, an immeasurable 
gulf between man and animal’.® Without such a motive, it could not 
strike one to elevate man’s modest rational capacity to the status of his 
‘inner essence’. Schopenhauer, of course, deplores this motive. For one 
thing, the result is once again to devalue those actions performed out of 
natural, non-rational tendencies like pity and compassion. For another, 
the consequences have been appalling for animals which, deemed devoid 
of reason, get considered simply as ‘things [that] therefore should be 
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treated merely as means’. ‘Shame on...a morality’ shaped by such 
‘revolting and abominable’ propositions!” 

To judge from his comments on Schopenhauer’s and Wagner’s 
preaching of ‘mercy in our relations with animals’,” that final qualm is 
not one Nietzsche shared. But he, too, stresses the false boosting of 
the human self-image, the ‘self-deception of vanity’, that informs and is 
reinforced by the picture of ourselves as, first and foremost, purposively 
rational beings. In reality, we are usually only following currents we 
have entered into accidentally, but we supply ourselves with the ‘beau- 
tifying pretext’ that we are at the helm.® And whatever his attitude to 
‘mercy’ towards animals, Nietzsche certainly objects to any flattering 
picture of ourselves which exaggerates our distance from the beasts. ‘We 
have placed [man] back among the animals.’ If he is the ‘strongest 
animal’ this is only ‘because he is the most cunning’. Certainly it would 
be vanity again to imagine that man is ‘the great hidden purpose of the 
evolution of the animals’.*’ But perhaps Nietzsche’s main worry about 
the moral implications of the helmsman image of self-direction is that it 
fosters the illusion, welcome to the ‘weak’, that all of us are already 
‘personalities’—unitary, integrated creatures with single control centres. 
In reality, ‘the “personality” [is] a relatively isolated fact’. Personality, 
indeed selfhood, should be seen as an achievement, and one to which 
only a few people of ‘higher rank’ can attain.” The pretence that we are 
already personalities is one more of those levelling devices for convinc- 
ing us of equality among human beings and for blinding us to the 
existence of hard tasks and of the higher men who are up to them. 


7. SELF-DENIAL AND MORALITY 


I have argued that the real basis for Schopenhauer’s and Nietzsche’s self- 
denials is their belief that prevailing conceptions of the self, subject, 
individual, etc. incorporate a number of mistaken convictions that are 
themselves inspired and shaped by unacceptable moral perspectives. 
This raises a new question. I suggested that, for both men, self-denial is 
pivotal: by ‘seeing through’ the prevailing conceptions, the possibility is 
opened up of a transformation of moral perspective—unsurprisingly, 
given that rejection of these conceptions is in large part a rejection of 
current perspectives. The problem is this: once we go beyond the two 
men’s ‘quick’ arguments for self-denial, their objections to prevailing 
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conceptions of the self turn out to be remarkably similar, yet the moral 
positions they then urge look to be poles apart. By ‘seeing through’ the 
illusion of individual selfhood, thinks Schopenhauer, we are rightly put 
on the way towards denial of the will to life and entry into the ‘nothing- 
ness’ of nirvana, via selfless aesthetic contemplation and a morality of 
compassion and pity towards people whom we now recognize not to 
be ‘separated’ from ourselves. For Nietzsche, all of this is contemptible 
nihilism of the Buddhist stamp, a symptom of ‘decadence’, ‘exhaustion’, 
and ‘weakness’.” Far from rejection of the prevailing conceptions induc- 
ing a desire to cease existing, it should inspire us to strive to at last 
‘become those [who] we are’”’—an injunction I return to shortly. It is 
not denial of the will to life, but affirmation of that paradigmatic 
expression of the will to power, the overman, which should be our goal. 
‘Let your will say: the Overman shall be the sense of the earth.’” Is there 
anything in Schopenhauer’s and Nietzsche’s respective arguments 
against our conception of the self to explain this divergence? 

The interesting suggestion has been made by Michael Tanner that 
there is not, in fact, ‘an easily specifiable difference between affirmation 
and resignation’, between Nietzsche’s ‘Yea-saying’ to everything and 
Schopenhauer’s rejection of life as a whole. After all, he points out, 
Nietzsche finds just about everything as squalid and despicable as does 
Schopenhauer: in their capacities for hatred, scorn, and darkness of 
vision, it is hard to judge who takes the prize. Nor is it as if Nietzsche’s 
affirmation carries with it any implications in practice for how we might 
‘intervene and raise the tone of the world’. Where, then, is the difference 
between affirming everything, most of which one judges to be wretched, 
and resigning oneself to the fact that the world is an appalling place one 
would be best out of? ‘Is it a matter of beaming versus shrugging?’” The 
Nietzschean affirmer, it is true, is characterized by his willing acceptance 
of eternal recurrence. But, again, where is the real difference between 
saying ‘Yea’ to the reappearance of everything—including one’s mother 
and sister!”—and stoic resignation to the fact that the whole show will 
keep on playing? 

Still, as Tanner concedes, there is surely a contrast in ‘modality’, even 
if there is no ‘easily specifiable difference’, between global affirmation 
and denial. It is difficult not to be attracted by Wittgenstein’s thought 
that there is a happiness which is due, not to how a person affects or is 
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affected by events in the world, but to the taking up of an attitude 
towards the world as a whole, a world which then seems to wax rather 
than wane and with which the person is in ‘agreement’, come what 
may.” (This is so even if, ironically perhaps, the happiness of 
Wittgenstein’s person, who is in ‘agreement’ with the world, sounds 
akin to the bliss of the will-less Schopenhauerian person who renounces 
the world, come what may.) Very differently, there is surely something 
that Nietzsche thinks is open to us in the world as it is, once we have 
seen through prevailing illusions, which Schopenhauer does not—some- 
thing which, if you like, would ‘raise the tone of the world’. So let us 
return to their rejection of these illusions to identify what this something 
might be. 

I ended the previous section by remarking on Nietzsche’s claim that 
‘personality’ is an ‘isolated’ phenomenon and something that needs to be 
‘achieved’. Now there is a well-known doctrine of Schopenhauer’s 
which this claim contradicts, that of the fixity of ‘character’. ‘The 
wicked man is born with his wickedness as the snake is born with its 
poison fangs,’ and the one can as little change his nature as the other.” 
When a person’s character seems to alter, this only shows that it had not 
been properly identified. Admittedly, a person undergoes a transforma- 
tion with the rejection of the will to life: this is not a personal achieve- 
ment, however, but due to a kind of ‘grace’, a ‘gleam of silver that 
suddenly appears’,”’ albeit one for whose reception something may be 
done to prepare. Nor is this a transformation in the direction of 
‘achieved’ personality: on the contrary, as one’s will to life fades, so does 
everything that individuates one as a human being. Schopenhauer’s 
doctrine does not contradict Nietzsche’s claims about personality in an 
immediate way: for what the former means by character, that which 
underlies and determines behaviour, is not what the latter means by 
personality, the integrity and unity belonging to a life. (It is certainly not 
part of Schopenhauer’s conception of character that it gives the stamp 
of consistency to one’s life. All of us, for example, ‘would really like 
to rest’, but the ‘whips’ of ‘want and boredom...keep the top 
spinning’ ’’—thereby illustrating conflict within the wills of individuals.) 
Nevertheless, the two men’s positions are incompatible, since Nietzsche 
in the first place denies that anything ‘underlying’ determines our behav- 
iour and, more importantly, implies that fundamental changes in a 
person’s dispositions, attitudes, and perspectives can be achieved. 

It is the possibility of this achievement—one open to the ‘higher type’ 
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among us—which allows Nietzsche, unlike Schopenhauer, to entertain 
reconstructed notions of selfhood, individuality, freedom, and responsi- 
bility. Thus there can be an ‘achieved “freedom of the will”’, under- 
stood in terms, inter alia, of the degree of ‘resistance’ one is able to 
‘overcome’ and amount of ‘exertion’ expended in order ‘to remain on 
top’. Such freedom is not something each of us ‘has’, rather something 
‘one wants [and] conquers’.”’ And whether by ‘pruning’ our lives of 
tendencies which fragment them or, as in the case of Goethe, managing 
to discipline ‘the whole range and wealth of being natural’ into a 
coherent totality,” some people would deserve to be described as selves. 
Goethe in effect ‘created himself’; more generally, those ‘who give 
themselves laws’ whereby to govern and order their lives ‘create them- 
selves’.*” Refurbished talk of selves is appropriate here, since what such 
people ‘create’ is recognizably similar, in some respects at least, to what 
we usually and mistakenly imagine we already are. 

In a sense, but not the one we generally have in mind, we are right to 
imagine this, for those who ‘create themselves’ indeed ‘become those 
[they] are’. By that latter expression, though, Nietzsche does not mean 
adjustment to some given set of affective and intellectual traits: on the 
contrary, in becoming what we are, ‘you are not at all what you now do, 
think, and desire’, for ‘your true nature lies not concealed deep within 
you, but immeasurably high above you’.”’ Rather, self-creators ‘become 
those [they] are’ in the sense of becoming ‘true men’, their distinctive 
nature as human beings realized, for no other creatures can ‘create 
themselves’. This reference to realizing human nature is not incompat- 
ible with Nietzsche’s emphasis on individuality since, to put it slightly 
paradoxically, what belongs to all men—‘true men’, at least—is the 
capacity and strength to distinguish themselves from one another 
through self-creation. Why Nietzsche should set up as an ideal the ‘man 
[who] has become master of “saterial”’, including himself, and who 
therefore ‘enjoys himself as power’, is a question which he does not, as 
far as I know, answer. Maybe, in the light of what I have just said, it is 
simply that for Nietzsche, as for Aristotle, the admirable human life can 
only be the one that optimally manifests what is distinctively human. 


8. CHARACTER, FATE, AND MORALITY 


Two objections might be raised to my suggested explanation of our two 
philosophers’ divergent moral paths in terms of their conflicting views 
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on fixity of character. First, Schopenhauer too invokes the rhetoric of 
‘becoming what one is’, of ceasing to be ‘something different from what 
[one] is’,”> and he does so, moreover, when discussing ‘the acquired 
character’, a notion which sounds akin to the ‘achieved’ personality of 
Nietzsche. Was I, then, overhasty in foisting on Schopenhauer a doctrine 
of ‘fixed character’? I think not, for two reasons. To begin with, if we 
look carefully at Schopenhauer’s elucidation of ‘acquired character’, it is 
not strictly a (new) character which is acquired, but simply character. 
When someone is praised for this acquisition, he is ‘praised as a person 
who has character’. This is because ‘acquired character’ is defined as 
self-knowledge—‘knowledge of the unalterable qualities of our own 
empirical character’.** The point, I take it, is that a person of character 
is one who ‘has the measure’ of himself: but whatever the exact point, it 
does not contradict the thesis of ‘fixed character’. After all, the self- 
knowledge in question is of one’s unalterable qualities. Unfortunately 
that thesis is contradicted by remarks Schopenhauer makes in elaborat- 
ing on ‘acquired character’. For example, we are told that someone 
with acquired character may become immune to impulse, wavering, and 
hesitation. But surely in achieving such immunity he has altered in 
character: his is no longer the impulsive, wavering personality it once 
was. Hence character is not, after all, fixed. 

This prompts my second reason for being unapologetic about attrib- 
uting the doctrine of fixed character to Schopenhauer. What has to give, 
in the light of the contradiction just noted, is surely the remarks on 
acquired character. It is not simply that the remarks implying possibili- 
ties for altering one’s character are few in comparison with the many 
where these possibilities are denied. It is also, as John E. Atwell points 
out, that ‘in allowing for these possibilities, Schopenhauer undermines 
his chief argument for claiming that the world is at bottom will and only 
apparently representation’.»’ That argument requires that all genuine 
(physical) actions are identical with or manifestations of acts of will. 
Hence it is impossible to act against one’s will, and so against one’s 
character. 

The second objection to my suggested explanation nicely comple- 
ments the first. Was I not overhasty in foisting on Nietzsche a doctrine 
of achievable freedom, personhood, and selfhood? Are there not 
many passages*°—too many to be cavalierly dismissed as momentary 
aberrations—where he speaks of human beings living under a ‘law’ of 
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necessity or ‘fate’? Trying to discern a coherent position among these 
and the apparently competing ‘achieved freedom’ and ‘self-creation’ 
passages has exercised commentators at great length. Any full exercise 
of this kind would need to consider both (a) Nietzsche’s holistic convic- 
tion (apparent in the talk of necessity in the above-mentioned passages) 
that ‘one is in the whole’ in such an intimate way that, given this whole, 
one could not differ at all from how one is and still retain one’s identity, 
and (b) Nietzsche’s ‘Lamarckism’ and ‘rather strong form of biological 
pre-determinism’.*’ In my judgement, Nietzsche’s holism is at too deep 
a metaphysical level to bear on, let alone contradict, the idea that 
people can transform or achieve a character, while his ‘biological pre- 
determinism’ is too heavily qualified to rule it out. We may be ‘heirs’ to 
our inheritance, but some of us at least can become ‘masters’ of it too.” 

Two further points should be borne in mind when considering the 
relation between the ‘fate’ and the ‘achievement’ passages. First, the 
former typically occur in a certain strategic context, where the aim is to 
pour scorn on ‘moralists’ and ‘teachers of morality’ who think it an easy 
task to change people through injunctions like ‘Man ought to be such- 
and-such!’ or ‘Change yourself!’ It is understandable, perhaps, that 
Nietzsche, convinced of the extreme difficulty and rarity of changing 
oneself—it is ‘laborious’, requiring ‘much industry, self-constraint’”’— 
should, in such a strategic context, hyperbolize this difficulty as an 
impossibility. Understandable, for example, why, when attacking over- 
confidence in the efficacy of teaching, at Beyond Good and Evil 231 he 
should assert that ‘at the bottom of us, really “deep down”, there is, of 
course, something unteachable, some granite of spiritual fatum’, rather 
than concede, as he does elsewhere,” that education can be decisive in 
enabling very deep changes in a person. 

The second point is that there is no reason to suppose that the ‘fate’ 
passages, assuming that they resist ‘watering down’ and hence do con- 
tradict the ‘achievement’ passages, represent Nietzsche’s more central 
and considered view. Beyond Good Evil 231 continues with the remark 
that in our convictions, about ‘man and woman’ for instance, ‘there 
speaks an unchangeable “this is I”’ and that all a person can ultimately 
do is to discover how things are ‘settled in him’. Even allowance for 
Nietzschean hyperbole is stretched to reconcile this with his utter rejec- 
tion of an ‘I think’ referring to the cause of thought,” or with his 
celebration of the person who ‘learns to transfigure himself’.”* But if 
something has to give, it is surely Beyond Good and Evil 231, for the 
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rejection of an underlying ‘this is I? and the possibility of self- 
transfiguration are abiding and indelible themes in Nietzsche’s writ- 
ings—in a way that the extreme form of ‘physiological’ determinism 
seemingly presupposed in that passage is not. Indeed, the claim that 
everyone’s opinions about ‘man and woman’ are so ‘settled’ as to be 
unalterable is consonant with neither Nietzsche’s usual position nor his 
own philosophical practice. For in the following section he proceeds to 
offer an account of woman which, if accepted, would profoundly ‘unset- 
tle’ most people’s convictions. If no one—not even those ‘who can 
breathe the air of my writings’””’—could have their convictions ‘unset- 
tled’, what does Nietzsche imagine himself to be doing in these writings? 

I conclude then that there is a significant difference between the two 
philosophers over the issue of fixity of character, and that this difference 
may offer the best explanation of their divergent moral turns. If I am 
right, Nietzsche’s self-denial, unlike Schopenhauer’s, leaves an opportu- 
nity for human beings. For both philosophers, and often on similar 
grounds, prevailing conceptions of the self badly misconstrue the kind of 
creatures we are. For Nietzsche, however, the possibility is thereby 
highlighted of making ourselves into creatures with at least some of the 
significant features, albeit understood in fresh ways, wrongly conceived 
already to be in our possession. In Schopenhauer’s case, on the other 
hand, once we have ‘seen through’ the prevailing conceptions, his con- 
viction of fixity of character excludes the possibility that we might 
become or make ourselves into the selves or subjects which, on those 
conceptions, we actually are. Nothing for him therefore remains after 
our illumination than to bemoan our condition and to prepare for 
release from it. That preparation might, with the help of ‘grace’, trans- 
form us into will-less beings immune to ‘distress or alarm’. But this is not 
a human transformation, still less a human achievement, for in undergo- 
ing it, ‘we are, so to speak, rid of ourselves’. Having undergone it, we are 
no longer of this world, but rather the world’s ‘undimmed mirror’.”* The 
tone of this world has not been raised, since we are in effect out-of it. 
The Nietzschean achiever of personality, on the other hand, remains— 
or, better, for the first time truly becomes—a human being in and of this 
world. 
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The Paradox of Fatalism and Self-Creation 
in Nietzsche 


BRIAN LEITER 


1. SELF-CREATION 


I want to identify and then try to resolve a deep and troubling paradox 
in Nietzsche’s work that threatens the core of a popular understanding 
of Nietzsche as the philosopher who calls for people to create them- 
selves.’ This paradox, as I think will become amply apparent, is striking 
once the texts are looked at in the right way. Yet, surprisingly, it 
has received almost no attention in the voluminous literature on 
Nietzsche.” 

It is a commonplace about Nietzsche that he called upon people to 
‘create’ themselves. In The Gay Science, he declares that ‘We... want to 
become those we are—human beings who are new, unique, incom- 
parable, who give themselves laws, who create themselves.”’ In the same 
work, he praises those who ‘“give style” to [their] character[s]’.* In a 
later work, Nietzsche commends Goethe for having ‘created himself’.” 

Commentators working within various philosophical traditions have 
all emphasized this theme of self-creation. The existentialist philosopher 
Karl Jaspers, for example, writes in his famous study of Nietzsche that 
‘Creation is the highest demand; it is authentic being, the ground of all 
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essential activity’;° that ‘Nietzsche .. . never doubts that man is free and 
that he develops himself’; and that for Nietzsche ‘freedom becomes 
“creation” ’.’ Under the influence of deconstruction and literary theory, 
more recent interpreters like Alexander Nehamas and Richard Rorty 
also emphasize Nietzsche’s rhetoric of self-creation and claim that 
Nietzsche, unlike Freud, rejected the idea of an ‘essential’ self or an 
immutable human nature.* Rorty, for example, calls Nietzsche an ‘ex- 
emplar’ of what ‘a self-created, autonomous, human life . . . can be like’’ 
and denies (in a longer passage to which I shall return below) that 
Nietzsche believes that our lives have ‘a predestined resting place’.”” 
Rorty even rejects the idea that Nietzsche might believe, like Freud, that 
a person’s natural endowment circumscribes the realm of possibilities 
available to that individual in his life. “The idea of a fixed, unchangeable 
“realm of possibility” is hard to combine’, says Rorty, ‘with the idea 
[one finds in Nietzsche] that one might, by one’s own efforts, enlarge 
that realm—not simply take one’s place within a predetermined scheme, 
but change the scheme.”” 

In a similar vein, Nehamas also claims that, ‘Nietzsche seems intent 
on undermining precisely the idea that there are antecedently existing 
possibilities grounded in the nature of .. . people.” As Nehamas notes, 
‘Thus Spoke Zarathustra is constructed around the idea of creating 
one’s own self’, so that, for Nietzsche, ‘the self, even if it is to be at some 
point discovered, must first be created’. Finally, a recent book by a 
political theorist critical of postmodernism tells us, none the less, that 


° Karl Jaspers, Nietzsche: An Introduction to the Understanding of his Philosophical 
Activity, trans. C. Wallraff and F. Schmitz (South Bend, Ind.: Regnery and Gateway, 
1965), ISI. 

” Thid. 154, 140. 

® See Alexander Nehamas, Nietzsche: Life as Literature (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1985), chs. 5 and 6; Richard Rorty, Contingency, Irony, and Solidarity 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1989), 27-8, 98-9. Rorty cites Nehamas as 
authority for the idea, though Nehamas, in fact, cites an earlier work of Rorty’s (incor- 
porated into Contingency, Irony, and Solidarity) as support for his own ‘reading 
(Nehamas, Nietzsche, 251n. 6)! 

> Contingency, Irony, and Solidarity, p. xiv. 

'° Tbid. 99. ' Tbid. 108. 12 Nietzsche, 175. 

3 Ibid. 174. What Nehamas and Rorty mean by ‘self-creation’, it bears noting, is 
rather odd, and would no doubt colour their response to the paradox at issue in this 
essay. As Nehamas explains, ‘The self-creation Nietzsche has in mind involves accepting 
everything that we have done and, in the ideal case, blending it into a perfectly coherent 
whole’ (Nietzsche, 188—9)—where that blending is effected by a certain (literary) effort at 
redescribing one’s life in the appropriate way (hence Nehamas’s startling suggestion that 
for Nietzsche, ‘writing is also the most important part of living’; 41). For some doubts 
that this is Nietzsche’s view, as well as more general worries about Nehamas’ approach, 
see my ‘Nietzsche and Aestheticism’, Journal of the History of Philosophy, 30 (1992), 
275-90. 
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Nietzsche is still the ‘teacher of self-making or self-creation’, who, 
accordingly, promotes an ‘ethics of creativity’."* 

Commentators, then, appear to speak almost in unison:'* Nietzsche is 
the philosopher of self-creation. And, as we have seen, Nietzsche indeed 


says things that invite precisely that interpretation. 


2. FATALISM 


Nietzsche the philosopher of self-creation sits uneasily, however, with a 
Nietzsche whom we encounter far more often in his writings: Nietzsche 
the fatalist. Nietzsche the fatalist holds that the basic character of each 
individual’s life is fixed in advance in virtue of an individual’s nature, 
that is, the largely immutable physiological and psychological facts that 
make the person who he is. It is striking, and no doubt important, that 
Nietzsche seems to endorse fatalism from the beginning of his philo- 
sophical career until the very end. 

In one of his earliest works, for example, he praises Schopenhauer for 
his ‘insight into the strict necessity of human actions’ adding that we 
confront ‘a brazen wall of fate (des Fatums): we are in prison, we can 
only dream ourselves free, not make ourselves free’.'° In his next work, 
Daybreak, he suggests that what looks like purposive and intentional 
action is nothing more than the necessary course of events playing itself 
out: 


perhaps there exists neither will nor purposes, and we have only imagined them. 
Those iron hands of necessity which shake the dice-box of chance play their 
game for an infinite length of time: so that there have to be throws which exactly 


* Peter Berkowitz, Nietzsche: The Ethics of an Immoralist (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1995), 149, 15. Cf. my review in Mind, 105 (1996), 487-91. 

"> One exception is Leslie Paul Thiele, who notes that for Nietzsche, ‘The self is not so 
much created as unfolded’ (Friedrich Nietzsche and the Politics of the Soul (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1990), 215). Thiele does not, however, discuss the paradox 
under consideration here. Two writers who do talk explicitly about the tension between 
freedom and fate in Nietzsche’s work are John Richardson, Nietzsche’s System (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1996), 207-16, and George Stack, Nietzsche and Emerson: An 
Elective Affinity (Athens: Ohio University Press, 1992), ch. 5. I find neither of their 
approaches to the paradox satisfactory. Richardson’s solution depends too heavily on 
making the metaphysics of the will to power central to Nietzsche’s thought, in a way that 
recent scholarship suggests it is not (cf. Mazzino Montinari, ‘Nietzsches Nachlass von 
1885 bis 1888 oder Textkritik und Wille zur Macht’, in Nietzsche Lesen (Berlin: Walter 
de Gruyter, 1982), 92-119). Stack, by contrast, never resolves the paradox, claiming, 
instead, that ‘neither Emerson nor Nietzsche ever satisfactorily resolves’ it (Nietzsche and 
Emerson, 194). It is the burden of this essay to show that, at least with respect to 
Nietzsche, this is wrong. 

'© HA, u/t. 33. 
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resemble purposiveness and rationality of every degree. Perhaps our acts of will 
and our purposes are nothing but just such throws—and we are only too limited 
and too vain to comprehend our extreme limitedness: which consists in the fact 
that we ourselves shake the dice-box with iron hands, that we ourselves in our 
most intentional actions do no more than play the game of necessity."” 


Anticipating the later themes of Ecce Homo (discussed below), 
Nietzsche writes in The Gay Science: ‘What does your conscience say?— 
“You shall become the person you are”.’’® A few years later, in Beyond 
Good and Evil, Nietzsche observes that, 


at the bottom of us, really ‘deep down,’ there is, of course, something 
unteachable, some _ granite of spiritual fatum, of predetermined 
(vorberbestimmer) decision and answer to predetermined selected questions. 
Whenever a cardinal problem is at stake, there speaks an unchangeable 
(unwandelbares) ‘this is I.’'” 


In his last productive year, Nietzsche writes that ‘The single human 
being is a piece of fatum from the front and from the rear, one law more, 
one necessity more for all that is yet to come and to be.” In Nachlass 
notes from the same year, he claims that ‘the voluntary is absolutely 
lacking... everything has been directed along certain lines from the 
beginning” and that, not surprisingly, ‘one will become only that which 
one is (in spite of all: that means education, instruction, milieu, chance, 
and accident)’.7* His famous doctrine of ‘amor fati’—‘that one 
wants nothing to be different, not forward, not backward, not in all 
eternity’’—takes on a new significance against the background of his 
fatalism: since nothing could, after all, have been different, the affirma- 
tive attitude towards life which Nietzsche famously commends would 
require, then, that we accept things the way they are. 

Perhaps the starkest evidence of how deep Nietzsche’s fatalism runs is 
that he even tells the story of his own life, in Ecce Homo, in fatalistic 
terms. This should be plain enough from the subtitle of the work: ‘How 
One Becomes what One Is’ (‘Wie man wird, was man ist’). Surpris- 
ingly, interpreters like Nehamas and Rorty resist the fatalistic implica- 
tions. Thus, Rorty, commenting on the subtitle, writes as follows: ‘In the 
sense Nietzsche gave to the phrase, “who one actually is” does not mean 
“who one actually was all the time” but “whom one turned oneself into 
in the course of creating the taste by which one ended up judging 
oneself.” The term “ended up” is, however, misleading. It suggests a 


" D 130. '® GS 270. ? BGE 231. 
?° TI, ‘Morality as Anti-Nature’, 6. 1 WP 458. 
2 WP 334. ?? EH, ‘Why I am so Clever’, ro. 
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predestined resting place.”* Rorty does not, in fact, try to ground this 
interpretative claim in a reading of Ecce Homo (he cites only Nehamas 
as authority!). Yet the misunderstanding of Nietzsche’s point is sup- 
gested immediately by the mistranslation: one becomes what (was) one 
is, according to Nietzsche, not ‘who’ (wer) one is. But to speak of ‘what’ 
rather than ‘who’ suggests precisely the objectification of the person that 
one would expect from a philosopher who views persons as having 
immutable, determining characteristics, such that one may ask of a 
human being, as one may ask of a tree, ‘What is it made of essentially?” 

More decisive evidence that Nehamas and Rorty misunderstand 
Nietzsche’s view comes when we consider the argument of Ecce Homo 
as a whole. This highly stylized ‘autobiography’ is organized around a 
double irony. The first concerns the real purpose of the autobiographical 
undertaking itself: namely, as an extended exercise in self-congratula- 
tion. But whereas the typical autobiography pursues this end while 
trying not to be obvious about it, Nietzsche simply declares plainly the 
point of the project: that is, to show ‘Why I am so Wise’,”* ‘Why I am 
so Clever’,’’ and the like. This is autobiography as unabashed self- 
congratulation. 

Or so it first appears—until the second irony of Ecce Homo becomes 
visible. For though Nietzsche, indeed, thinks himself wise, clever, and 
the author of good books, there is nothing, in fact, self-congratulatory 
about his answer to the questions why he is so wise, so clever, and the 


4 Contingency, Irony, and Solidarity, 99. 

?° Nehamas’s own misreading of EH’s subtitle is defended on different, but equally 
problematic, grounds. For example, commenting on the famous section ‘On the Despisers 
of the Body’ (Z 1. 4), Nehamas claims that those who despise the body do so because of 
‘the belief that they have a stable self? (Nietzsche, 251 n. 6), But Zarathustra nowhere in 
the passage disputes the existence of a stable self; to the contrary, he equates the real self 
with the body, and describes how this body determines what we do even as we imagine 
otherwise. ‘Your self [the body]’, says Zarathustra, ‘laughs at your ego and at its bold 
leaps. “What are these great leaps and flights of thought to me” it says to itself. “A detour 
to my end. I am the leading strings of the ego and the prompter of its concepts.”’ 
Elsewhere, Nehamas argues that the idea of an underlying, essential self is incompatible 
with Nietzsche’s ‘general denial of the idea of a reality that underlies appearance’ (173). 
Yet this denial is for Nietzsche a denial of the metaphysical distinction between the 
‘merely’ apparent, sensible realm and a supra-sensible, unknowable reality (as drawn, for 
example, by Kant; cf. TI, ‘How the “True World” Finally Became a Fable’); it could 
hardly involve a denial of the difference between superficial states (like consciousness) 
and the underlying, causally efficacious states (which are, in principle, knowable), like the 
unconscious drives or the body. For this latter distinction is plainly central to Nietzsche: 
for example, when he calls consciousness ‘surface and skin—which, like every skin, 
betrays something but conceals even more’ (BGE 33) (cf. EH, ‘Why I am so Clever’, 9: 
‘consciousness is a surface’). 

*° FH 1. *” EH i. 
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rest. This is because the argument of Ecce Homo is imbued with the 
fatalism we have seen Nietzsche embraced elsewhere. Indeed, the book 
begins on precisely that note: “The good fortune of my existence’, says 
Nietzsche in the first line, ‘lies in its fatality (Verbdngniss).”* As a result, 
the answer to the apparently self-congratulatory ‘why’ questions is 
roughly this: ‘It was a lucky fact of nature that I, Nietzsche, was a 
healthy organism, that is, the type of creature that instinctively does the 
right things to facilitate its flourishing.’ ‘I have always instinctively 
chosen the right means against wretched states,’ declares Nietzsche.’ As 
the argument of Ecce Homo makes explicit, this means choosing (in- 
stinctively or necessarily) the right nutrition, the right climate, the right 
forms of recreation, ‘everything that deserves to be taken seriously in 
life’.°* Nietzsche wrote such wise and clever books for the same reason 
the tomato plant grows tomatoes: because it must, because it could not 
have done otherwise. But there is no self-congratulation involved in 
simply reporting what had to be, and Nietzsche evinces none. To the 
contrary, as he remarks in the quotation with which the book opens: 
‘How could I fail to be grateful (dankbar) to my whole life?’ This very 
way of putting the question, however, suggests a sharp divide between 
the ‘life-—which runs its necessary course—and the conscious ‘self’ 
which views the life as though a spectator upon it. 

Fatalistic themes recur throughout Ecce Homo.” Explaining why he 
returned to Rome while writing Zarathustra, Nietzsche comments that 
‘some fatality was at work’.** He declares that amor fati is the mark of 
‘sreatness’: that one does not merely ‘bear what is necessary... but 
love[s] it’.°* Later he remarks (not surprisingly) that ‘amor fati is my 
inmost nature’. The depth of Nietzsche’s fatalism regarding his own 
life becomes most apparent in a long passage from the second chapter of 


28 EH, ‘Why I am so Wise’, 1. 

” Cf. EH, ‘Why I am so Wise’, 2: ‘I took myself in hand, I made myself healthy again: 
the condition for this—every physiologist would admit that—is that one be healthy at 
bottom.’ 

*° EH, ‘Why I am so Wise’, 2; first emphasis added. 

EH, ‘Why lama Destiny’, 8. Cf. EH, ‘Why I am so Clever’, ro: ‘these small things— 
nutrition, place, climate, recreation, the whole casuistry of selfishness—are inconceivably 
more important than everything one has taken to be important so far’. 

** One might worry, though, that Nietzsche’s comment about ‘Accepting oneself as if 
fated’ (EH, ‘Why I am so Wise’, 6) suggests that he does not really believe in fatalism: 
hence the ‘as if’. Here Kaufmann’s rendering is problematic (and probably reflects his 
own discomfort with finding Nietzsche to be a fatalist): for Nietzsche says simply ‘wie’, 
not ‘als ob’. Thus, the phrase might have been rendered, more aptly, as ‘accepting oneself 
as fated’—which, on Nietzsche’s view, one really is! 

*° EH, ‘Thus Spoke Zarathustra’, 4. 

** EH, ‘Why I am so Clever’, ro. 

* EH, ‘The Case of Wagner’, 4. 
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Ecce Homo. Nietzsche is here discussing his development as a philoso- 
pher, after noting that, “To become what one is, one must not have the 
faintest notion what one is.’*° He continues: 


Meanwhile the organizing ‘idea’ that is destined to rule (die zur Herrschaft 
berufne) keeps growing deep down—it begins to command; slowly it leads us 
back from side roads and wrong roads; it prepares single qualities and fitnesses 
that will one day prove to be indispensable as means toward a whole—one by 
one, it trains all subservient capacities before giving any hint of the dominant 
task, ‘goal,’ ‘aim,’ or ‘meaning.’ 

Considered in this way, my life is simply wonderful. For the task of a 
revaluation of all values more capacities may have been needed than have ever 
dwelt together in a single individual—above all, even contrary capacities that 
had to be kept from disturbing, destroying one another.... [Their] higher 
protection manifested itself to such a high degree that I never even suspected 
what was growing in me (was in mir wachst)—and one day all my capacities, 
suddenly ripe (reif ), leaped forth (bervorsprangen) in their ultimate perfection.” 


Nietzsche here views his own life as, say, an apple tree—unaware of its 
true nature—might view itself: although not ‘suspect[ing] what was 
growing’ in it, the tree one day finds its fruit ‘suddenly ripe’ and 
‘leap[ing] forth’.°’ We now have the answer to the book’s subtitle: how 
one becomes what one is. The answer: by making no special effort 
directed towards that end, because one becomes what one is necessarily. 

We may now try to state the paradox of fatalism and self-creation 
more precisely. According to Nietzsche the fatalist, a person’s life pro- 
ceeds along a fixed trajectory, fixed (as I shall explain in Section 3) by 
‘natural’ facts about that person. Nietzsche the fatalist views a person 
like a plant: just as, say, the essential natural facts about a tomato plant 
determine its development (e.g. that it will grow tomatoes and not, say, 
corn), so too the essential natural facts about a person determine its 
development as well. Of course, the precise development of a tomato 
plant—whether it ‘flourishes’ or wilts—is affected (causally) by a host of 
other factors that don’t constitute the ‘essence’ of the plant: for example, 
the soil in which it is planted, the amount of water it receives, and the 
like. So the natural facts about the tomato plant circumscribe, as it were, 
the possible trajectories, though they themselves do not uniquely deter- 
mine which of these is realized. Nietzsche seems to hold the same view 
about persons: natural facts about a person circumscribe what that 
person becomes, though, within the limits set by the natural facts, the 


°° EH, ‘Why I am so Clever’, 9. *” Ibid. 

*8 Cf. Schopenhauer’s observation that trying to use ‘talk and moralizing’ to ‘reform’ 
a man’s ‘character... is exactly like the attempt... by means of careful cultivation to 
make an oak produce apricots’ (FW, ch. 3, $4). 
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precise details of what a person becomes depend (causally) upon other 
factors. More formally, then, we can say that according to Nietzschean 
fatalism, 


Natural facts about a person are causally primary in fixing the 
trajectory of that person’s life. 


Natural facts, in turn, are ‘causally primary’ with respect to some effect 
(i.e. some life trajectory) in so far as: 


(1) they are always necessary for that effect; though 
(2) they may not be sufficient for it. 


So, for example, natural facts (e.g. about metabolism, bone structure, 
body and muscle type, propensity to disease or illness) may be causally 
primary with respect to being a professional basketball player, in the 
sense that (1) to become a professional basketball player it is always 
necessary to have the right natural characteristics (height being only the 
most obvious), though (2) these natural characteristics are typically not 
sufficient to guarantee that one becomes a professional basketball player 
(e.g. not all tall, physically fit people become professional basketball 
players). Nietzschean fatalism is compatible, then, with the idea that 
factors other than natural facts about the person may still play a causal 
role in the trajectory of a person’s life—within the limits circumscribed, 
of course, by the natural facts. For Nietzsche’s fatalism to have any bite, 
of course, it must turn out that the natural facts significantly circum- 
scribe the possible trajectories. I shall assume, with Nietzsche, that they 
do so, in-this sense: the fundamental facts about one’s character and 
personality are fixed by natural facts, and thus how one responds to 
differing circumstances and environments is also causally determined by 
natural facts. But the actual circumstances in which a person finds 
himself are plainly not fixed in advance by the natural facts about a 
person. In this sense, Nietzschean fatalism differs from the sort of 
fatalistic doctrine associated with Calvinism, in which all the details of 
one’s life are determined in advance. 

It is important here not to confuse several related concepts that may 
seem to be in play: what we may call classical determinism, classical 
fatalism, and causal essentialism.*”’ Classical determinism is the view 
that for any event p at a time #, p is necessary given the totality of facts 
prior to t, together with the actual laws of nature. Classical fatalism, by 
contrast, is the view that whatever happens had to happen, but not in 


” The discussion that follows is indebted to Harvey Cormier, Bob Solomon and, 
especially, Rob Koons. 
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virtue of the truth of classical determinism.” Classical fatalism involves 
the notion of some sort of non-deterministic, perhaps even non-causal, 
necessity. Finally, causal essentialism is the doctrine that for any indi- 
vidual substance (e.g. a person or some other living organism) that 
substance has ‘essential’ properties that are causally primary with re- 
spect to the future history of that substance, i.e. they non-trivially 
determine the space of possible trajectories for that substance.*' Notice 
that causal essentialism entails neither classical determinism nor fatal- 
ism. Unlike determinism, causal essentialism is compatible with there 
being no laws of nature. Unlike fatalism, essentialism does not entail 
that any particular outcome to a person’s life is necessary (since causal 
essentialism only circumscribes trajectories, but does not necessitate any 
particular one). 

Nietzsche’s fatalism, as I read it, involves only causal essentialism. 
Nietzsche is neither a classical determinist nor a classical fatalist. That is, 
he holds only that there are essential natural facts about persons that 
significantly circumscribe the range of life trajectories that person can 
realize and that, as a result, make one’s life ‘fated’, not in the classical 
sense, but in the sense that what we become is far more constrained, in 
advance, than we had ever realized. 

According to Nietzsche the philosopher of self-creation, by contrast, 
the trajectory of a person’s life is something that that person creates. 
Intuitively, for a person to have created himself, at least two conditions 
must be satisfied: 


(1) The person must be a necessary, though perhaps not sufficient, 
cause of what he becomes (‘Causal Condition’). 

(2) The person, in fulfilling the Causal Condition, must satisfy 
the requirements for autonomous or free action (‘Autonomy 
Condition’). 


The Causal Condition ensures that our creator stands in the right 
relation to the alleged object of his creation. The Autonomy Condi- 
tion ensures that, in so standing, our creator ‘chooses’ to contribute 


*° Strictly speaking, classical determinism would not entail classical fatalism, since the 
outcomes necessitated under classical determinism are contingent on the past and on the 
laws of nature. 

*! T view talk of ‘essences’, as I take it Nietzsche does too, sans metaphysical baggage. 
Nietzsche can agree with Quine that ‘relative to a particular inquiry, some predicates may 
play a more basic role than others, or may apply more fixedly; and these may be treated 
as essential’ (W. V. O. Quine, Theories and Things (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1981), 120-1). See also, W. V. O. Quine, ‘Natural Kinds’, in Ontological 
Relativity and Other Essays (New York: Columbia University Press, 1969), 114-38. Cf. 
Nietzsche’s reference to ‘the weakness of the weak’ as ‘their essence (Wesen) ... their 
sole, ineluctable, irremovable reality’ (GM 1. 13). 
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something independent to the production of the object, rather than 
simply functioning as a mere conduit for a larger causal process. If a 
terrorist group kidnapped and drugged me so that I would embark upon 
a series of criminal undertakings designed to fill the group’s coffers, | 
would be causally responsible for the ensuing criminal acts, but I would 
not, presumably, satisfy the Autonomy Condition. In that case, while | 
might become a criminal, we should not speak of my having ‘created’ 
myself in so becoming. 

We now have the paradox before us: if a person’s life trajectories are 
determined in advance by the natural facts about himself, then how can 
a person really create himself, i.e. how can he make an autonomous 
causal contribution to the course of that life? The fatalism sits in tension 
with the Autonomy Condition that is essential to genuine self-creation. 

Before trying to resolve the paradox, the reader needs to be convinced, 
of course, that Nietzsche really is a fatalist in the precise sense with 
which I am concerned—a claim which, as already noted, few commen- 
tators have found plausible. In addition to the textual evidence already 
adduced, there remain two further reasons for taking fatalism to be at 
the heart of Nietzsche’s view. First, the fatalism follows from a careful 
consideration of Nietzsche’s theory of action. Nietzsche not only gives 
explicit voice to the doctrine of fatalism, but builds a picture of human 
agency that entails it. Secondly, a similarly fatalistic picture of human 
beings appears in the work of two of the most profound intellectual 
influences on mid-nineteenth-century German culture, and on Nietzsche 
in particular: Arthur Schopenhauer and the writers associated with 
the ‘German Materialism’ movement of the 1850s and 1860s. That 
Nietzsche should be a fatalist will seem far less surprising when we 
appreciate, as most commentators have not, the intellectual climate in 
which he was writing. 


3. FREE WILL 


If Nietzsche were a systematic philosopher, then he would have pro- 
duced a fully developed theory of mind amd action, for an account of 
free action—one that explains how action can satisfy the Autonomy 
Condition—can easily flounder at the level of the mind-body problem.” 
If, for example, the most plausible metaphysics of mind eliminates 


* Cf. J. David Velleman, ‘What Happens when Someone Acts?’, Mind, 1o1 (1992), 
461-81. As Velleman observes, ‘Just as the mind-body problem is that of finding a mind 
at work amid the workings of the body, so the problem of agency is that of finding an 
agent at work amid the workings of the mind’ (469). 
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mentality, or renders mentality epiphenomenal, or reduces mentality to 
the physical (thus rendering it subject, perhaps, to deterministic natural 
laws), then it may be hard to see how we could locate an agent 
that satisfies the Autonomy Condition within a mind so conceived.” 
Nietzsche, however, has no worked-out theory of mind; his arguments 
against the Autonomy Condition all arise from his theory of action. We 
may locate two distinct arguments against the Autonomy Condition in 
Nietzsche’s writings. First, Nietzsche argues that an autonomous agent 
would have to be causa sui (i.e. self-caused, or the cause of itself); but 
since nothing can be causa sui, no one could be an autonomous agent. 
The second argument grows out of Nietzsche’s claim that our conscious 
life is essentially epiphenomenal, that what rises to the level of con- 
sciousness is simply an effect of something unconscious, or perhaps even 
something physical. Assuming that conscious states would have to figure 
in the causation of autonomous actions, it follows that there are no such 
actions, since actions are simply determined by the natural facts that 
determine consciousness. For reasons that will be made explicit below, 
I will call this the ‘Naturalistic Argument’. If Nietzsche is correct in his 
Naturalistic Argument, this will prove fatal even to those popular at- 
tempts to reconcile free agency with deterministic processes. Moreover, 
as a picture of action, it will underwrite the fatalism we have seen 
Nietzsche give expression to in the many passages quoted already. 

Before turning to an explication of these two arguments, two initial 
points warrant comment. Philosophers usually distinguish the problem 
of whether the will is free from the problem of whether action or agency 
is free.” In fact, of course, the problems are deeply related: a free action, 
for example, is often thought to be one that is caused (or ‘determined’) 
by a free will. For purposes of this essay, in any event, this is how I shall 
think of the issue, even if this does not do justice to the full range of 
possible philosophical complications.” 

Although Nietzsche’s repudiation of free will—the ‘error of free will’ 
as he calls it*°—is well known (notwithstanding comments like Jaspers’, 
quoted in Section 1), his reasons for rejecting it do not depend on the 


*8 This worry is vivid in the literature on mental causation, much of it generated by 
Jaegwon Kim’s (to my mind, persuasive) arguments that the dominant non-reductive 
materialism in the philosophy of mind renders the menta! epiphenomenal. For Kim’s 
arguments, see esp. chs. 13, 14, and 17 in his Supervenience and Mind (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1993). For an example of how the debate about 
epiphenomenalism is tied up with worries about autonomous agency, see Stephen Yablo, 
‘Mental Causation’, Philosophical Review, 101 (1992), 245-80. 

““ Cf. Gary Watson, ‘Free Action and Free Will’, Mind, 96 (1987), 145-72. 

*’ For some of these, see again ibid. 

© TI, ‘The Four Great Errors’, 7. 
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truth of classical determinism. From the standpoint of contemporary 
philosophical interests, this is a considerable virtue of Nietzsche’s ap- 
proach for two reasons. First, many, perhaps most, philosophers since 
Hume have thought free will compatible with determinism.” Secondly, 
determinism may, in fact, be false: the universe of quantum physics is 
often thought to be indeterministic.** Happily, we find in Nietzsche 
arguments against the Autonomy Condition that still have force against 
compatibilists in a quantum world. 


The Causa Sui Argument 


According to Nietzsche, ‘the concept of a causa sui is something funda- 
mentally absurd’.” If this is correct, many philosophers take it to pose 
a fundamental challenge to the possibility of free will. As Gary Watson 
explains the intuitive point: ‘If the will is the product of culture and 
physiology, then there is no room for the idea that the agent is the 
author of his or her wiill.”*° If all your actions arise from ‘choices’ (that 
arise from the will), but all your choices are determined by facts about 
your nature (say, your unconscious psyche and your physiology), then 
your actions appear determined not by you, but by facts about you. 
This, so the argument goes, is not sufficient for autonomous action or a 
free will, since what you do is determined, as it were, by what you 
already are. 
Nietzsche seems to have drawn precisely the same conclusion: 


The causa sui is the best self-contradiction that has been conceived so far, it is 
a sort of rape and perversion of logic; but the extravagant pride of man has 
managed to entangle itself profoundly and frightfully with just this nonsense. 


*” For doubts on this score, see Peter van Inwagen, ‘The Incompatibility of Free Will 
and Determinism’, repr. in G. Watson (ed.), Free Will (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1982), 46-58, and Thomas Nagel, The View from Nowhere (New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1986), 113. 

*§ This fact (if it is a fact!) still leaves us very far from having shown that the will or 
action is free. As Carl Ginet has aptly observed: the will is free ‘only if determinism is false 
in certain specific ways, only if the laws of nature and the antecedent states of the world 
leave open all or most of the alternative actions we like to think are open to us. But that 
determinism is false in all those specific ways does not follow from indeterministic 
quantum theory’ (On Action (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1990), 94). For a 
different view, however, of the significance of indeterminacy, see Robert Kane, ‘Two 
Kinds of Incompatibilism’, Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, 50 (1989), 219- 
54, and also his Free Will and Values (Albany: State University of New York Press, 1985). 

BGE 15. 

°° ‘Watson, ‘Free Action and Free Will’, 164. See also Galen Strawson, ‘The Impossibil- 
ity of Moral Responsibility’, Philosophical Studies, 75 (1994), 5-24. Strawson calls this 
causa sui argument the ‘basic argument’ against moral responsibility. Strawson also 
correctly attributes an earlier version of the argument to Nietzsche. 
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The desire for ‘freedom of the will’ in the superlative metaphysical sense... the 
desire to bear the entire and ultimate responsibility for one’s actions oneself, and 
to absolve God, the world, ancestors, chance, and society involves nothing less 
than to be precisely this causa sui and ... to pull oneself up into existence by the 
hair, out of the swamps of nothingness.”' 


But we can not, needless to say, pull ourselves up ‘out of the swamps of 
nothingness’, and so we can not have ultimate responsibility for our 
actions. Our ‘will’ is an artefact of the facts about us, and thus can not 
be the source of genuinely autonomous action (the sort that would 
ground responsibility). 

Notice that the problem is not resolved by suggesting that, even if our 
initial ‘character’ is fixed by natural facts about us, we may, later on, 
strive to alter this basic character through the choices we make (e.g. to 
undergo psychoanalysis, to ‘turn over a new leaf’). For this simply 
pushes the requirement of a causa sui back one more level, yielding an 
infinite regress. As Galen Strawson has helpfully put the point: 


We may later engage in conscious and intentional shaping procedures—call 
them S-procedures—designed to affect and change our characters, motivational 
structure, and wills. ... The question is then why we engage in the particular S- 
procedures that we do engage in, and why we engage in them in the particular 
way we do. The general answer is that we engage in the particular S-procedures 
that we do engage in, given the circumstances in which we find ourselves, 
because of certain features of the way we already are.” 


If, in other words, we are not causa sui, then everything about our will 
(and, consequently, about our actions) is causally determined by some- 
thing about the ‘way we already are’—including those operations of will 
in which we attempt to alter the ‘way we already are’. The result appears 
to be a picture of agency in which ‘the person serves merely as the arena 
for these events: he takes no active part.”* This, as we shall see in Section 
5, 1s a view Nietzsche explicitly endorses. 

Many philosophers’ have thought that the causa sui argument 
disproves something no one need believe—namely, that the will is 


*' BGE 21. *? ‘The Impossibility of Moral Responsibility’, 18. 

°> Velleman, ‘What Happens when Someone Acts?’, 461. In this particular passage, 
Velleman is concerned with the upshot of the ‘standard’ belief—desire story about action. 
But the phrase also fits the picture that emerges from the view Strawson describes and 
which Nietzsche also endorses. 

** Not, however, those who embrace various libertarian theories of free will—those 
who think freedom of the will depends on its being outside the causal order altogether— 
or those (notably Roderick Chisholm) who think free will requires putting the agent, as 
an irreducible primitive, into the causal order. I sympathize with the dominant sentiment 
that libertarian, and agent causation, theories make no sense. For representative critiques, 
see Strawson, “The Impossibility of Moral Responsibility’, 18-20; Velleman, ‘What 
Happens when Someone Acts?’, 468-9; Watson, ‘Free Action and Free Will’, 161-9. 
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uncaused. Free will and moral responsibility, these philosophers hold, 
are not only compatible with causal determination of the will, but may 
require it. As a result, these philosophers adopt a fairly cavalier posture 
towards the causa sui argument. As Galen Strawson has correctly ob- 
served, however, ‘Belief in the kind of absolute moral responsibility [and 
autonomy] that [the argument] shows to be impossible has for a long 
time been central to the Western religious, moral and cultural tradi- 
tion.” Arguably, it is only certain academic philosophers who think the 
need to be a self-caused agent is superfluous, something that can be 
finessed via some adroit dialectical moves. Yet as Strawson’s comment 
nicely brings out, the concept of ‘free will’ in play in the culture at large 
may be far more wedded to the notion of autonomous action which is 
rendered impossible by the argument under consideration here than the 
concept of ‘free will’ favoured by compatibilists.”° 


The Naturalistic Argument 


The causa sui argument just considered already presupposes a certain 
view of persons: namely, that each person has certain characteristics that 
causally determine that person’s ‘will’. Nietzsche’s full-blown theory of 
action builds upon this idea. We may state Nietzsche’s view, in bold 
outline, as follows. 

According to what we may call Nietzsche’s ‘Doctrine of Types’, 


Each person has a fixed psycho-physical constitution, which marks 
him or her as a particular ‘type’ of person. Call the relevant psycho- 
physical facts here ‘type-facts.’ 


Type-facts, for Nietzsche, are either physiological facts about the per- 
son, or facts about the person’s unconscious drives or affects. The claim, 
then, is that each person has certain largely immutable physiological and 
psychic traits, that constitute the ‘type’ of person he or she is. 
Type-facts, for Nietzsche, are causally primary with respect to the 
course of a person’s life—in the sense of ‘causally primary’ noted al- 
ready. Type-facts are also explanatorily primary, in the sense that all 
other facts about a person (e.g. his beliefs, his actions, his life trajectory) 
are explicable by type-facts about the person (perhaps in conjunction 


> The Impossibility of Moral Responsibility’, 8. 

*© As I have argued elsewhere, Nietzsche’s primary target is generally not the philoso- 
pher’s conception of something, but rather the popular conception that informs a cultural 
ethos—for it is the latter that poses the threat to human flourishing with which Nietzsche 
is really concerned. See my ‘Nietzsche and the Morality Critics’, Ethics, 107 (1997), 250- 
85, and my ‘Morality in the Pejorative Sense: On the Logic of Nietzsche’s Critique of 
Morality’, British Journal for the History of Philosophy, 3 (1995), 113-45. 
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with other natural facts about the circumstances or environment). ‘This 
means, among other things, that a person’s conscious mental states 
are what I will call ‘kind-epiphenomenal’.°’ Consciousness is kind- 
epiphenomenal in the sense that conscious states are only causally 
effective in virtue of type-facts about the person (that is, not simply in 
virtue of their being conscious states). Put more simply: consciousness is 
not causally efficacious in its own right. While a person’s conscious 
states may be part of the causal chain leading up to action, they play that 
role only in virtue of type-facts about the person. (At times, however, 
Nietzsche seems to embrace the more radical (and less plausible) view, 
that consciousness is token-epiphenomenal: i.e. that conscious states are 
simply effects of underlying type-facts about the person, and play no 
causal role whatsoever.) 

This basic theory generates the following picture of action. We typi- 
cally locate the ‘will’, as the seat of action, in various conscious states: 
for example, our beliefs and desires.”* According to Nietzsche, however, 
the ‘will’ so conceived is nothing but the effect of type-facts about the 
person. This means that the real story of the genesis of an action begins 
with the type-facts, which explain both consciousness and a person’s 
actions. Here is how Nietzsche puts it, after suggesting that the ‘will’ is 
related to, but conceptually prior to, the concepts of ‘consciousness’ and 
ego’: 


The ‘inner world’ is full of phantoms... the will is one of them. The will no 
longer moves anything, hence does not explain anything either—it merely 
accompanies events; it can also be absent. The so-called motive: another error. 
Merely a surface phenomenon of consciousness, something alongside the 
deed that is more likely to cover up the antecedents of the deeds than to 
represent them . . . What follows from this? There are no mental (geistigen) 
causes at all.°’ 


In the last line here, I take Nietzsche to mean there are no conscious 
mental causes. Indeed, in other passages, he is explicit that the target of 


*” The distinction I have in mind is the one discussed in Brian McLaughlin, ‘Type 
Epiphenomenalism, Type Dualism, and the Causal Priority of the Physical’, Philosophical 
Perspectives, 3 (1989), 109-35, though I am substituting ‘kind’ for ‘type’, because I am 
already using ‘type’ in my notion of ‘type-facts’. Roughly, the distinction is this: the book 
currently in the reader’s hands is a token of a certain type or kind of book: namely, 
Willing and Nothingness. This ‘kind’ of book has many tokens (i.e. many copies of this 
book have been produced), but they are all tokens (i.e. instances) of a single ‘kind’. 

°® Cf. Velleman on the ‘standard story’ about action in ‘What Happens when Someone 
Acts?” 

* TI, ‘The Four Great Errors’, 3. Cf. WP 666: ‘why could a “purpose” not be an 
epiphenomenon in the series of changes in the activating forces that bring about 
purposive action—a pale image sketched in consciousness beforehand thar serves to 
orient us concerning events, even as a symptom of events, mot as their cause?’ 
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this critique is the picture of conscious motives as adequate to account 
for action. As he writes in Daybreak, ‘we are accustomed to exclude all 
[the] unconscious processes from the accounting and to reflect on the 
preparation for an act only to the extent that it is conscious’, a view 
which Nietzsche plainly regards as mistaken, both here and in the 
passage quoted above. Indeed, the theme of the ‘ridiculous overesti- 
mation and misunderstanding of consciousness” is a recurring one in 
Nietzsche. ‘[B]y far the greatest part of our spirit’s activity’, says 
Nietzsche, ‘remains unconscious and unfelt.’ And in a Nachlass note of 
1888, he writes: ‘everything of which we become conscious is a terminal 
phenomenon, an end—and causes nothing’.®’ His strongest argu- 
ment for the epiphenomenality of the mental is the following 
phenomenological argument against the causal autonomy of conscious- 
ness: namely, ‘that a thought comes when “it” wishes, and not when “I” 
wish’. But if that is right—as it surely is—and if actions are apparently 
‘caused’ by thoughts (by particular beliefs and desires), then it follows 
that actions are not caused by our conscious mental states, but rather by 
whatever it is (i.e. type-facts) that determines the ‘thoughts’ that enter 
consciousness. Thus, it is the (autonomous) causal power of our con- 
scious mental life that I take Nietzsche to be attacking. Given, then, that 
Nietzsche claims consciousness is epiphenomenal,” and given our iden- 
tification of the ‘will’ with our conscious life, Nietzsche would have us 
dispense with the idea of the will as causal altogether. 

This latter point is significant in understanding the depth of 
Nietzsche’s repudiation of the doctrine of free will. Compatibilists 
since Hume have argued that free will is compatible with the will being 
causally determined; all that is required for free will (and, accordingly, 
for free action and moral responsibility), compatibilists maintain, is that 
the will is causally determined in the right sort of way. According to the 
influential ‘hierarchical’ or ‘identification’ accounts—associated, most 
prominently, with Harry Frankfurt*°—what is required for free will is 
that we identify with those desires that causally determine the will, that 
we regard these effective desires ‘as our own’ (in some precise sense— 


° D 129. °' GS 11. ° GS 333; cf. GS 354. 

° WP 478. * BGE 17. 

°° Some of the passages just quoted are, admittedly, ambiguous as between kind- 
epiphenomenalism and token-epiphenomenalism (the latter doctrine holding that con- 
scious states are simply not causally effective at all, not even in virtue of underlying 
type-facts). 

°° See esp. chs. 2, 4, 5, and 12 in his The Importance of what we Care About 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1988). The classic paper is, of course, ‘Freedom 
of the Will and the Concept of a Person’, Journal of Philosophy, 68 (1971), 5-20; repr. 
as ch. 2 of the above. 
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over which philosophers differ—though the details do not matter here). 
Frankfurt puts the point by describing a hierarchy of desires, in which 
we have second-order desires that only certain of our first-order desires 
should actually be effective (in generating action); our will is ‘free’ when 
these second-order desires are realized—even though, of course, the 
ensuing action is causally determined by a first-order desire. 

After a quarter-century of philosophical debate, it should be plain that 
hierarchical accounts of free will have failed.°’ They all stumble over 
two obstacles.” First, these theories have no account of the source of our 
second-order desires or volitions, the ones that account for which first- 
order desires we ‘identify’ with in action. For all the hierarchical ac- 
counts tell us, our second-order desires could be causally determined in 
a way that is not compatible with free will. To put this in Nietzschean 
terms: since second-order desires are not, themselves, causa sui, they 
could not possibly underwrite the autonomy of the will; what second- 
order desires we happen to have is just a consequence of the way we 
already are (an effect of the type-facts). Secondly, hierarchical accounts 
present the spectre of an infinite regress: for even if our effective first- 
order desires are those picked out by certain second-order desires, the 
question still remains why it is one identifies with these particular 
second-order desires. What is it about these second-order desires that 
make them one’s own? For obvious reasons, it had better not be a third- 
order desire that a particular second-order desire be effective vis-a-vis 
one’s first-order desires! But in that case, it remains unclear how the 
‘identification’ process even gets off the ground. 

What bears noting now is that Nietzsche presents yet a third objection 
to the compatibilist account of free will. For on Nietzsche’s picture of 
action, the sorts of desire that hierarchical accounts point to are mere 
epiphenomena in consciousness; the genuine causal determinants of 
action both lie below the surface of consciousness (in type-facts about 
the person) and are generally unknown to us. But as long as they remain 
unknown, then we could not possibly ‘identify’ with them (assuming a 
satisfactory account of identification were even forthcoming), and thus 
could not, as the hierarchical accounts would have us do, ‘identify’ with 


*’ IT would not want to imply that this feature is peculiar to hierarchical accounts. 
Indeed, it strikes me that all philosophical defences of free will (at least the ones designed 
to underwrite moral responsibility) are dismal failures; the peculiarity, of course, is that 
the bulk of philosophical energy continues to be expended upon defending free will, 
rather than upon exploring the philosophical consequences of abandoning free will. lor 
a refreshingly different suggestion along these lines, see Strawson, ‘The Impossibility of 
Moral Responsibility’, 22. 

* For representative critiques, see Watson, ‘Free Action and Free Will’, 148-50; 
Velleman, ‘What Happens when Someone Acts?’, 470-3. 
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the real determinants of our action. The latter point is one Nietzsche 
repeatedly emphasizes. He says that ‘all actions are essentially unknown’ 
and that ‘nothing... can be more incomplete than’ a person’s ‘image of 
the totality of drives that constitute his being’.”’ Later, he writes that our 
actions ‘remain impenetrable’, for ‘every action is unknowable’”’°—not 
in principle, of course, but in fact. If each action is caused by type-facts 
about the person—facts about that person’s physiology and unconscious 
make-up—then it is easy to understand why our actions, for Nietzsche, 
would be unknowable (or certainly very hard to know). The picture that 
emerges is, of course, similar to Freud’s (later) psychic determinism, and 
like Freud’s it entails that the real cause of our actions may be very hard 
to discover. 

So, for Nietzsche, each of us has an essential psychophysical 
constitution—a set of type-facts that make us what we are—and our 
actions, and even our conscious life, are all causally determined by these 
natural facts about us. Now plainly the language of ‘type-facts’ and 
‘causal determination by natural facts’ is not Nietzsche’s. None the less, 
this characterization of Nietzsche’s view serves to throw into relief 
strategies of argument and analysis that simply pervade Nietzsche’s 
work (even though commentators have systematically downplayed or 
ignored them). The following style of argument, for example, is omni- 
present in Nietzsche: a person’s theoretical beliefs are best explained by 
his moral commitments; and a person’s moral commitments are best 
explained in terms of natural facts about the type of person he is. So, for 
example, Nietzsche says, ‘every great philosophy so far has been... the 
personal confession of its author and a kind of involuntary and uncon- 
scious memoir’. Therefore, to really grasp this philosophy, one must ask, 
‘at what morality does all this (does be) aim’?”’ But the ‘morality’ that 
a philosopher embraces simply bears ‘decisive witness to who he is’—1.e. 
who he essentially is—that is, to the ‘innermost drives of his nature’.” 
The reduction of a person’s moral beliefs to psychological and physi- 
ological facts about the person—that is, the explanation of the former 
by the latter—is a recurring philosophical move in Nietzsche. 
‘(MJoralities are... merely a sign language of the affects’, he says.” 
Accepting the ‘golden rule’ is significant because ‘it betrays a type of 
man’.’* ‘[A]nswers to the questions about the value of existence .. . may 
always be considered first of all as the symptoms of certain bodies.’”’ 
‘Moral judgments’, he says, are ‘symptoms and sign languages which 
betray the process of physiological prosperity or failure.’ ‘[O]ur moral 


° D 116, 119. ” GS, 335: " BGE 6. ” Ibid. 
” BGE 187. “ WP 925. ” GS, preface, 2. > WP 258. 
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judgments and evaluations... are only images and fantasies based ona 
physiological process unknown to us’ so that ‘it is always necessary 
to draw forth...the physiological phenomenon behind the moral 
predispositions and prejudices’.”” A ‘morality of sympathy’, he claims, 
is ‘just another expression of... physiological overexcitability’.” 
Ressentiment—and the morality that grows out of it—he claims, has an 
‘actual physiological cause’.” 

Sometimes, of course, Nietzsche simply skips the reduction of ‘theory’ 
to morals, and proceeds directly to a naturalistic explanation for the 
theoretical belief itself. ‘[A]Il of the products of [a person’s] thinking are 
bound to reflect the condition he is in’ is the general motto here. 
Philosophers like Spinoza, for example, who consider ‘the instinct of 
self-preservation decisive ... bad to see it that way; for they were indi- 
viduals in conditions of distress’.** Philosophical scepticism, he asserts, 
‘is the most spiritual expression of a certain complex physiological 
condition that in ordinary language is called nervous exhaustion and 
sickliness’.”” More generally, ‘assuming that one is a person, one neces- 
sarily (notwendig) also has the philosophy that belongs to that person’. 
He continues the theme in another preface from the following year: ‘our 
ideas, our values, our yeas and nays, our ifs and buts, grow out of us 
with the necessity with which a tree bears fruit—related and each with 
an affinity to each, and evidence of one will, one health, one soil, one 
sun’.’’ In short: just as natural facts—type-facts—about a tree determine 
the fruit that tree necessarily bears, so too natural type-facts about a 
person determine the ‘fruit’ that person necessarily bears—that is, the 
ideas and values he comes to embrace. Although ahistorical interpreters 
like Nehamas and Paul de Man simply dismiss all this physiological 
and naturalistic talk as tangential to Nietzsche’s ‘real’ concerns,” it 
should now be plain how much violence such a move does to the 
integrity of the texts. We shall have occasion, shortly, to see that such 
disregard for these themes in Nietzsche can not be sustained once one 
understands the intellectual climate in which Nietzsche worked. Such 
understanding will make clear that the foregoing remarks express a view 
that is not marginal, but absolutely central, to any serious understanding 
of persons. 


” D119, 542. 

TI, ‘Skirmishes of an Untimely Man’, 37. 

” GM1.15. ages ee 

*! GS 349. * BGE 208. 

GS, preface, 2; my emphasis. 

* GM, preface, 2. 

See Nehamas, Nietzsche, 120; Paul de Man, Allegories of Reading (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1979), 119. 
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Why Fatalism Follows 


That the naturalistic conception of persons as constituted by certain 
essential psychophysical facts (type-facts) seems to lead to Nietzschean 
fatalism should be evident. If type-facts determine a person’s ‘ideas 
and values’, then even if ‘ideas and values’ determine one’s action and 
choices, these actions and choices themselves are all the necessary con- 
sequence of the underlying type-facts. The trajectory of a person’s life, 
then, follows a necessary course, one determined by the constitutive 
type-facts, in interaction with the environment and circumstances. We 
may think ourselves ‘free’, we may fancy ourselves ‘deliberating’ and 
‘choosing’, but this is all illusion, the mere (kind-) epiphenomena of 
consciousness. Type-facts run their course and we are, as it were, merely 
‘the arena for these events [in which we] take no active part’.”° 

Even commentators sympathetic to naturalistic themes in Nietzsche 
have resisted these fatalistic implications, trying to show that Nietzsche 
reserves, as Richard Schacht puts it, ‘the possibility of a genuine and 
significant role for intentions in the genesis of action’.*’ In support, 
Schacht quotes the following passage: ‘People are accustomed to con- 
sider the goal (purposes, volitions, etc.) as the driving force [behind 
actions], in keeping with a very ancient error; but it is merely the 
directing force—one has mistaken the helmsman for the steam.’** From 
this, Schacht concludes that ‘it is at least possible for intention to 
perform a significant “directing” function where human action is con- 
cerned. And if this is so, it follows that [Nietzsche] would not have all 
human action thought of as determined invariably and exclusively by 
non-conscious forces and environmental factors.” 

Yet Schacht, uncharacteristically, chops the quotation from The Gay 
Science at a misleading point. For the full passage continues as follows: 
‘Is the “goal,” the “purpose” not often enough a beautifying pretext, a 
self-deception of vanity after the event that does not want to acknow- 
ledge that the ship is following the current into which it has entered 
accidentally? that it “wills” to go that way because—it must? that it has 
a direction, to be sure, but no helmsman at all?’ Nietzsche, then, is 
plainly rejecting the suggestion that intentions (goals, purposes) function 
like helmsmen on ships, determining the direction of the ship, although 
the ‘steam’ (the ‘drives’ perhaps) provide the energy. The helmsman 
may, out of vanity, think of himself as ‘choosing’ a direction, but he is 
simply doing what he ‘must’: indeed, he is altogether expendable (there 


°° Velleman, ‘What Happens when Someone Acts?’, 461. 
*” Richard Schacht, Nietzsche (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1983), 303. 
** Ibid. 303; GS 360. Nietzsche, 303-4. 
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may be ‘no helmsman at all’). So, too, we may interpret ourselves as 
intentionally willing certain things, when really that ‘willing’ itself, like 
the direction we fancy ourselves to be choosing, is simply what we 
‘must’ do, the mere necessary effect of something else. Nietzsche, then, 
repudiates the very possibility that Schacht embraces; that he should do 
so, however, is precisely what one should expect given the fatalism we 
have seen he embraced throughout his career.”° 


4. NATURALISM, GERMAN MATERIALISM, 
SCHOPENHAUER 


The robustly naturalistic Nietzsche under consideration here no doubt 
seems strange and unfamiliar—at least to anyone who has spent much 
time reading the secondary literature on Nietzsche. The ‘Nietzsche’ 
popularized by literary theorists and their philosophical sympathizers 
simply has nothing to say about the natural facts about persons or the 
causal determination of action. Much recent literature’’ has debunked 
this often anachronistic understanding of Nietzsche.” Here, I want to 
address briefly three immediate worries about the Nietzsche described so 
far—in particular, about his alleged naturalism, and his views on causa- 
tion and on science. After doing so, I will turn to Schopenhauer and the 
German Materialists, thinkers who profoundly influenced Nietzsche, 


*° I take Nietzsche in this passage to be responding, in fact, to Schopenhauer’s sugges- 
tion that the ‘intellect’ might enjoy a steering function in action. Thus, Schopenhauer 
claims that ‘the intellect strikes up the tune, and the will must dance to it? (WWR ii, ch. 
19, 208) and that ‘the most striking figure for the relation’ of will and intellect ‘is that of 
the strong blind man carrying the sighted lame man on his shoulders’ (209). See the 
further discussion, below, in Sect. 5. 

*! See esp. Maudemarie Clark, Nietzsche on Truth and Philosophy (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1990); Richardson, Nietzsche’s System; and my ‘Nietzsche 
and Aestheticism’, and ‘Perspectivism in Nietzsche’s Genealogy of Morals’, in Richard 
Schacht (ed.), Nietzsche, Genealogy, Morality (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1994), 334-57. 

92 The central anachronism (as I discuss in my ‘Nietzsche and Aestheticism’) is the 
misunderstanding of the significance of Nietzsche’s talk about ‘text’ and ‘interpretation’. 
For Nietzsche, the r9th-century student of philology, calling something a ‘text’ or some 
view an ‘interpretation’, did not mean what it would mean for a post-Derridean literary 
theorist today. Philology was a ‘science’, and a good interpretation of a text disclosed the 
truth about its meaning, not simply the ‘play’ of signifiers. See M. S. Silk and J. P. Stern, 
Nietzsche on Tragedy (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1981), 11ff. That 
Nietzsche, the r9th-century philologist, thought the world was a ‘text’ that could be 
‘interpreted’ in no way undermines the ‘hardness’ of the world or the epistemic privilege 
of any particular ‘interpretation’. To think Nietzsche’s talk about ‘text’ and ‘interpreta- 
tion’ connotes otherwise is to forget that Nietzsche learned the art of interpretation at the 
feet of Ritschl, not Paul de Man! 
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and who no doubt planted the initial ideas for both his naturalism and 
his fatalism. 


Naturalism, Causation, Science 


What does it mean for a philosopher to be a naturalist? Although the 
term is used loosely and in varying ways by different philosophers, I take 
the core of naturalism in philosophy to be a methodological commit- 
ment to the idea that philosophical theorizing should be continuous 
with, perhaps dependent upon, a posteriori empirical inquiry in the 
various sciences.” The philosophical naturalist demands ‘continuity’ 
with the sciences in one or both of the following ways: what I will call 
‘results continuity’ and ‘methods continuity’. Results continuity requires 
that the claims of philosophical theories be supported, or perhaps en- 
tailed, by the results of successful sciences. Many contemporary 
epistemologists, for example, look to the results of psychology and 
cognitive science to find out how the human cognitive apparatus really 
works; only with that information in hand do these philosophers ven- 


ture to formulate epistemic norms about how humans ought to form 
beliefs.”* 


Methods continuity, by contrast, demands only that philosophical 
theories emulate the ‘methods’ of inquiry and styles of explanation 
characteristic of successful sciences.”’ Historically, this has been the 


> Cf. Peter Railton, ‘Naturalism and Prescriptivity’, in Ellen Frankel Paul, Fred D. 
Miller Jr., and Jeffrey Paul (eds.), Foundations of Moral and Political Philosophy (Ox- 
ford: Blackwell, 1990), 156-7; Daniel Dennett, ‘Foreword,’ in Ruth Garrett Millikan, 
Language, Thought, and Other Biological Categories (Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 
1984), p. ix; Larry Laudan, ‘Normative Naturalism’, Philosophy of Science, 57 (1990), 


** Cf. Alvin I. Goldman, Epistemology and Cognition (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1986), for the classic articulation of this programme. See also Philip 
Kitcher, ‘The Naturalists Return’, Philosophical Review, ro1 (1992), 53-114. Goldman 
and Kitcher are what I call ‘normative naturalists’. There is a competing paradigm for 
naturalizing epistemology, associated with Quine, that we might call ‘replacement natu- 
ralism’. While both types of philosopher share the methodological commitment distinc- 
tive of naturalism—to make philosophical theorizing continuous with and dependent 
upon scientific theorizing—they differ as to the goal of epistemology: for the replacement 
naturalist, it is description or explanation; for normative naturalists, it is the traditional 
goal of regulating practice through the promulgation of norms or standards. Not surpris- 
ingly, normative naturalists like Goldman do not go as far as Quine in repudiating the 
role of a priori methods in philosophy. See the discussion in Epistemology and Cognition, 
2-3, 6-9. 

?> Such a view does not presuppose the methodological unity of the various sciences, 
though, in order not to be empty, it does suppose that the methods of the sciences are not 
SO various as to encompass simply all epistemic methods and strategies. I should add that 
the failure of philosophers to solve the so-called ‘demarcation’ problem—the problem of 
what distinguishes genuine science from pseudo-science—does not, as far as I can see, 
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most important type of naturalism in philosophy, evidenced in writers 
from Hume to Nietzsche.” These latter two, for example, both construct 
‘speculative’ theories of human nature—modelled on the most influen- 
tial scientific paradigms of the day (Newtonian mechanics, in the case of 
Hume; physiology, as we will see, in the case of Nietzsche)—in order to 
account for various features of human existence and experience that 
do not admit of rational vindications (e.g. our belief in causation or our 
belief in ‘free will’). Their speculative theories are ‘modelled’ on the 
sciences in the sense that, for example, they take over from science the 
idea that we can explain phenomena in terms of their deterministic 
causes, or that experience is a criterion of acceptability for philosophical 
theories (as it is for scientific ones).”’ Nietzsche, of course, goes further— 
moving into the domain of results continuity—and actually appropriates 
the results of physiological theorizing about persons in his philosophical 
writing, as we shall see in a moment. 

Many naturalists, however, go beyond these methodological 
commitments—commitments about how philosophy should be done— 
and embrace a substantive doctrine. ‘Substantive naturalism’” in phi- 
losophy is either the (ontological) view that the only things that exist are 
natural or physical things (e.g. the doctrine of ‘physicalism’);” or the 
(semantic) view that a suitable philosophical analysis of any concept 
must show it to be amenable to empirical inquiry (e.g. the sort of view 
in ethics which G. E. Moore attacked with his famous naturalistic 
‘fallacy’ argument). Although many philosophers simply equate ‘natu- 
ralism’ with substantive naturalism of one variety or another,'”’ this 
seems to me a mistake: what distinguishes the naturalist is the eschewal 
doom this understanding of naturalism, just as the ‘paradox of the heap’ does not doom 


our ability to distinguish heaps of sand from single grains, even if, in both cases, there are 
‘fuzzy’ borderline cases. 


© On Hume, see Barry Stroud, Hume (London: Routledge, 1977), ch. r. 

*” Broadly speaking, the second of these amounts to ‘empiricism’, the view that all 
genuine knowledge must come from experience. As Quine remarks, ‘empiricism... is a 
finding of natural science itself [which shows] that our information about the world 
comes only through impacts on our sensory receptors’ (Pursuit of Truth (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1990), 19). 

8 I take the phrase, though not the definition, from Railton, ‘Naturalism and 
Prescriptivity’, 156-7. 

”” Somewhat more broadly: only those properties picked out by the kind-predicates 
that figure in the explanatory laws of the sciences actually exist. 

' For this conflation, see e.g. Philip Pettit, ‘Naturalism’, in J. Dancy and E. Sosa 
(eds.), A Companion to Epistemology (Oxford: Blackwell, 1992), 296-7; Stephen J. 
Wagner and Richard Warner, Introduction, in Wagner and Warner (eds.), Naturalism: A 
Critical Appraisal (South Bend, Ind.: University of Notre Dame Press, 1993), 1-3; David 
Wiggins, ‘Cognitivism, Naturalism, and Normativity: A Reply to Peter Railton’, in J. 
Haldane and C. Wright (eds.), Reality, Representation and Projection (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1993), 301-13. 
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of a priori inquiry as the primary philosophical method, not a particular 
substantive commitment. Of course, a methodological naturalist may 
come to think that the best philosophical account of some concept or 
domain will be in terms that are substantively naturalistic. But, meth- 
odologically, it should be an open question whether the best philosophi- 
cal account of morality or mentality or agency must be in substantively 
naturalistic terms. 

I take Nietzsche’s basic posture to be methodologically naturalistic, 
like Hume’s. But how, one might ask, can we understand Nietzsche 
as following the methodological lead of science, as searching for 
deterministic causes, as even being something called a ‘naturalist’? 
Charles Taylor, for example, has correctly identified Nietzsche as the 
philosopher who unmasks the ‘moral’ and ‘evaluative’ motives that 
underlie a certain sort of substantive naturalism (generally reductive 
physicalism),'”’ and thus anoints Nietzsche as an anti-naturalist philoso- 
pher. Yet Taylor fails to notice that this unmasking is, in fact, part of 
Nietzsche’s own naturalistic strategy of explaining a person’s theoretical 
commitments in terms of his moral commitments, and then explaining 
his moral commitments in terms of natural facts about the person. 

What accounts most for resistance to understanding Nietzsche as a 
naturalistic philosopher is precisely the false, but still widespread, image 
of him as an unrepentant sceptic about science (and about causation, in 
particular), a Rortyesque debunker of the epistemic pretences of science 
for the late nineteenth century. Nietzsche’s own crude science-worship 
of the late 1870s (evident, for example, in Human, All Too Human) did 
give way briefly in the early 1880s to a quasi-Schopenhauerian scepti- 
cism about whether science could plumb the depths of reality, that is, the 
noumenal world. Yet Maudemarie Clark has shown that this view too 
gives way to a renewed appreciation of science—and a new comfort 
with concepts like ‘causation’—as his underlying metaphysical and epis- 
temological views evolved beyond Schopenhauer’s, in particular, by 
repudiating the idea of a noumenal world.’” So, for example, when 
Nietzsche writes that ‘In the “in-itself” there is nothing of “causal 
connections,” of “necessity” ...there the effect does not follow the 
cause, there is no rule of “law.” It is we alone who have devised 
cause...’,’” he can only be understood as denigrating the epistemic 
integrity of ‘causation’ if he accepts, like Schopenhauer, the intelligibility 
of the idea of the world in itself, i.e. the noumenal world. But once he 


'°' Charles Taylor, Human Agency and Language: Philosophical Papers I (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1985), 6, 113. 
'2 See Clark, Nietzsche on Truth and Philosophy, esp. ch. 4. See also, my 
‘Perspectivism in Nietzsche’s Genealogy of Morals’. 
BGE 21. 
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repudiates this metaphysical distinction (as he does explicitly in Twilight 
of the Idols, ‘How the “True World” Finally Became a Fable’), then the 
fact that ‘causation’ is our concept makes it none the worse for purposes 
of philosophical theorizing: after all, what else could it be? 

More generally, Nietzsche’s view of science has been badly carica- 
tured at the hands of academics and commentators who have their 
own—very un-nineteenth-century—axes to grind with the hegemony 
of science. For example, in the often misunderstood third essay of 
the Genealogy—where Nietzsche attacks the value of truth, not its 
existence—Nietzsche refers to ‘the domain of science’ as one ‘where so 
much that is useful remains to be done’ and, regarding the ‘honest 
workers’ in science, says: ‘I approve of their work.’*”* Even in the more 
sceptical-sounding Beyond Good and Evil, he comments that ‘the ideal 
scholar in whom the scientific instinct, after thousands of total and semi- 
failures, for once blossoms and blooms to the end, is certainly one of the 
most precious instruments there are; but he belongs in the hand of one 
more powerful [i.e. the philosopher-gua-creator-of-values]’.'”’ Earlier, 
he lauds science for ‘the severity of its service, its inexorability in small 
as in great matters...[and because in science] the most difficult is 
demanded and the best is done without praise and decorations’.'”° 
Indeed, this last remark gets to the real heart of Nietzsche’s methodo- 
logical naturalism: namely, its commitment to scientific method, 
rather than exclusive commitment to particular scientific paradigms. 
‘(S|cientific methods ... one must say it ten times, are what is essential, 
also what is most difficult, also what is for the longest time opposed by 
habits and laziness’.'”’ ‘[T]he most valuable insights are the methods,’ he 
declares, adding by way of complaint that ‘All the methods, all the 
presuppositions of our current scientific outlook, were opposed for 
thousands of years with the most profound contempt.” ‘It is not 
the victory of science that distinguishes our nineteenth century,’ he 
remarks in a note of 1888, ‘but the victory of scientific method over 
science.’ 

The central themes of methodological naturalism are, in fact, all 
sounded in a famous passage from Beyond Good and Evil: 


4 GM 1. 23. Nietzsche, of course, also says things here like: ‘whoever tries... to 
place philosophy “on a strictly scientific basis,” first needs to stand not only philosophy 
but truth itself on its head’ (GM ul. 24). But lifted out of context, this remark is highly 
misleading. For the real objection he is making here is his standard one: namely, that the 
distinctive role of the philosopher is the creation of values (from which we derive goals, 
purposes, etc.) (cf. BGE 207), and it is only from such values ‘that science can 
acquire ...a direction, a meaning, a limit’? (GM mt. 24). To put philosophy ‘on a strictly 
scientific basis’, then, is to imagine that it could forgo the value-creating function which 
science itself presupposes and requires. 

105 BGE 207. 106 GS 293. 107 A 59. 

"A 133.cf. WP 469. 9 WP 466. 
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To translate man back into nature; to become master over the many vain and 
overly enthusiastic interpretations and connotations that have so far been 
scrawled and painted over the eternal basic text of homo natura; to see to it that 
man henceforth stands before man as even today, hardened in the discipline of 
science, he stands before the rest of nature, with intrepid Oedipus eyes and 
sealed Odysseus ears, deaf to the siren songs of old metaphysical bird catchers 
who have been piping at him all too long, ‘you are more, you are higher, you are 
of a different origin!’—that may be a strange and insane task, but it is a task— 
who would deny that? Why did we choose this insane task? Or, putting it 
differently: ‘why have knowledge at all?’'" 


Several things about this passage are striking. When Nietzsche calls here 
for man to stand ‘hardened in the discipline (Zucht) of science’-—rather 
than, say, ‘schooled in particular substantive scientific doctrines’—he 
presumably has in mind precisely the discipline involved in those scien- 
tific methods we have just seen him lauding elsewhere. But it is also clear 
that, for Nietzsche, a commitment to the ‘discipline [or method] of 
science’ also entails a commitment to a certain sort of results continuity, 
namely, to the ‘result’ foremost in the mind of mid-nineteenth-century 
Germans: that man is not of a ‘higher .. . [or] of a different origin’ than 
the rest of nature. Indeed, if there are still any doubts about the depth of 
Nietzsche’s naturalism, these will, I expect, be fully resolved once we 
recapture the intellectual Weltanschauung of Nietzsche’s Germany. It is 
to this Weltanschauung that I now turn. 


German Materialism 


‘Idealism’, as one commentator has correctly noted, ‘had... ceased to 
be a real power in German thought by 1830.”'” In its place had arisen 
a profoundly naturalistic world-view, well-captured by one of its leading 
proponents, the medical doctor Ludwig Biichner (older brother of the 
now better-known, proto-existentialist playwright Georg), in his 1855 
best-seller Force and Matter:''* ‘the researches and discoveries of mod- 
ern times can no longer allow us to doubt that man, with all he has and 


 BGE 230. Cf. GS 109: ‘When will we complete our de-deification of nature? When 
may we begin to “naturalize” humanity in terms of a pure, newly discovered, newly 
redeemed nature?’ 

™' Hans Sluga, Frege (London: Routledge, 1980), 9. For a similar verdict from 
someone alive in 1830, and after, see Friedrich Lange, The History of Materialism, trans. 
E, C. Thomas (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1925; repr. Atlantic Heights, NJ: Humanities 
Press, 1950), book 2, sect. 1, ch. 2, 245. Further citations to Lange will be exclusively to 
material from the second book. 

'? Kraft und Stoff appears in a serviceable, if somewhat tin-eared, translation by J. F. 
Collingwood (London: Trubner, 1870); my citations (with an occasional emendation) 
will be to this edition. 
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possesses, be it mental or corporeal, is a natural product like all other 
organic beings’.’’* ‘Man is a product of nature’, declared Biichner, ‘in 
body and mind. Hence not merely what he is, but also what he does, 
wills, feels, and thinks, depends upon the same natural necessity as the 
whole structure of the world.’’** So spoke the ‘German Materialists’ of 
the 1850s and after. 

German Materialism had its origins in Feuerbach’s works of the late 
1830s and early 1840s, but it really exploded onto the cultural scene in 
the 1850s, under the impetus of the startling new discoveries about 
human beings made by the burgeoning science of physiology. In 1850 
the physiologist Jacob Moleschott published two books: the scholarly 
The Physiology of Nutrition and a popular companion volume, The 
Theory of Nutrition: For the People. These were followed in 1852 by 
the work that made Moleschott famous, The Cyclical Course of Life. 
The year 1855 also saw the publication of two influential and polemical 
treatises: the physiologist Karl Vogt’s Superstition and Science and 
Biichner’s Force and Matter, the latter of which ‘soon earned the repu- 
tation as the Bible of materialism’, going through twelve editions 
in seventeen years, and being translated into seventeen foreign 
languages.” 

Given their tremendous impact, it is impossible that the young 
Nietzsche would have been unfamiliar with the materialists. A critic of 
materialism writing in 1856, for example, complained that, ‘A new 
world view is settling into the minds of men. It goes about like a virus. 
Every young mind of the generation now living is affected by it.’'’® 
Moreover, we do know that Nietzsche read (with great enthusiasm) 
Friedrich Lange’s The History of Materialism (originally published in 
1866), viewing it at the time as ‘undoubtedly the most significant philo- 
sophical work to have appeared in the last hundred years’.'"’ Indeed, in 
a letter of February 1868, Nietzsche called Lange’s book ‘a real treasure- 
house’, mentioning, among other things, Lange’s discussion of the ‘ma- 
terialist movement of our times’’'’—including the work of Feuerbach, 


"3 Tbid., p. Ixxviii. 4 Thid. 239. 

"S Frederick Gregory, Scientific Materialism in Nineteenth Century Germany 
(Dordrecht: Reidel, 1977), 105. 

"© Quoted ibid. ro. 

"7 Ronald Hayman, Nietzsche: A Critical Life (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1980), 82. 

"8 Quoted in George Stack, Lange and Nietzsche (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1983), 
13. Stack, in my view, overstates Nietzsche’s debt to Lange, and fails to note their many 
differences: e.g. Nietzsche was less critical of materialism than Lange, and Nietzsche 
plainly repudiated Lange’s Kantianism (e.g. Lange’s view that ‘We must therefore recog- 
nize the existence of a transcendent order of things .. .’; The History of Materialism, sect. 
3, ch. 4, 230). See also, Jorg Salaquarda, ‘Nietzsche und Lange’, Nietzsche-Studien, 7 
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Biichner, Moleschott, Heinrich Czolbe, and the pioneering physiologist 
Herman von Helmholtz.'” From Lange, Nietzsche would have acquired 


a clear picture of contemporary German Materialism, of its ‘mechanical 


understanding of man as a mere natural creature’, of its view that, 


‘The nature of man is... only a special case of universal physiology, as 


thought is only a special case in the chain of the physical processes of 
life.”'?? 


While a reaction to Materialism did set in by the 1870s and 1880s, 
Nietzsche’s youthful engagement with the Materialists made a profound 
and lasting impression on him. For example, he admits that in the late 
1870s, ‘A truly burning thirst took hold of me: henceforth I really 
pursued nothing more than physiology, medicine and natural sci- 
ences.”’** This impression is evident even in his mature work of the 
1880s.'*° In Ecce Homo, he complains of the ‘blunder’ that he ‘became 
a philologist—why not at least a physician or something else that opens 
one’s eyes?’ '** The same year, he comments that ‘Descartes was the first 
to have dared, with admirable boldness, to understand the animal as 
machina: the whole of our physiology endeavors to prove this claim. 
And we are consistent enough not to except man, as Descartes still 
did ...’.'?° Indeed, the importance of German Materialism to the intel- 
lectual climate of the period is evidenced by Nietzsche’s repeatedly felt 


(1978), 236-53. Stack’s book does usefully demonstrate that an influence on Nietzsche 
can be profound (as evidenced by the views he would later express) without Nietzsche 
acknowledging that fact. Thus, for example, his Nachlass references to Biichner tend to 
be rather dismissive and rude. Cf. KSA vii. 596, 740. The similarities, however, between 
Materialist thought and Nietzsche’s own turn out to be striking. 


"? See History of Materialism, esp. sect. 1, ch. 2; sect. 2, chs. x and 2; sect. 3, chs. 1, 
2, and 4. Lange himself was one of a number of ‘neo-Kantian’ critics of Materialism who 
held (1) that modern physiology vindicated Kantianism by demonstrating the dependence 
of knowledge on the peculiarly human sensory apparatus (cf. Lange, sect. 2, ch. 1, 322, 
discussing the ‘confirmation from the scientific side of the critical standpoint in the theory 
of knowledge’, and sect. 3, ch. 4: ‘The Physiology of the Sense-Organs and the World as 
Representation’); and (2) that the Materialists were naive in believing science gives us 
knowledge of the thing in itself rather than the merely phenomenal world (cf. sect. 3, ch. 
1, 84: ‘the physiology of the sense-organs has... produced decisive grounds for the 
[epistemological] refutation of Materialism’; sect. 1, ch. 2, 277 ff.; sect. 2, ch. 1, 329). At 
the same time, Lange’s general intellectual sympathies were clearly with the Materialists 
as against the idealists, theologians, and others who would deny the importance of the 
blossoming scientific picture of the world and of human beings. Thus, for example, he 
remarks: ‘if Materialism can be set aside only by criticism based upon the [Kantian] 
theory of knowledge...in the sphere of positive questions it is everywhere in the 
right...’ (sect. 2, ch. 1, 332). 

9 Tbid. sect. 3, ch. 4, 213. "1! Tbid. sect. 1, ch. 2, 248. 

2 EH, ‘Human, All Too Human’, 3. 

'23 Indeed, Hayman reports that Nietzsche was reading Materialist and related works 
as late as 1881 (Nietzsche, 234). 

'*4 EH, ‘Why I am so Clever’, 2. 5 A T4, 
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need to distance himself from certain Materialist doctrines that he found 
unpalatable. For example, the whole of chapter 6 of Beyond Good and 
Evil—We Scholars’'*—is plainly a polemic against the Materialist view 
that ‘official philosophy could be replaced with natural science’, as the 
historian Frederick Gregory puts it.'*’ In fact, when Nietzsche complains 
of the ‘arrogant contempt for philosophy’ coming from ‘the lips of 
young natural scientists and old physicians’,’** he is almost certainly 
referring to Biichner—a physician—who by the mid-188o0s was an old 
man, yet still enjoying the fame sustained by the repeated printings of his 
Force and Matter, which expressed precisely this ‘arrogant contempt’.'”’ 
(Other Materialists were ‘natural scientists’, notably physiologists and 
chemists.) Notice, however, that Nietzsche’s objection in this chapter is 
not to science per se, or to the relevance of science and scientific methods 
to philosophy, but rather to the idea that science could dispense with 
the role of ‘genuine philosophers’ as creators of values.’*’ As he says 
elsewhere, it is ‘Around the inventors of new values [that] the world 
revolves’, albeit ‘invisibly’ and ‘inaudibly’.*' Of course, Nietzsche is 
eager to utilize the information provided by ‘physiologists and doctors’ 
as to which values might contribute to ‘the preservation of the greatest 
number’ or to ‘producing a stronger type’,’” but he is equally keen to 
resist the Materialist conceit that the creative role of philosophy might 
be dispensed with altogether. 

Nietzsche is similarly hostile to the tendency towards reductive ma- 
terialism evinced by many of the German Materialists, who often ap- 
peared to embrace a mind-brain identity theory’”’ (as did Schopenhauer 
for that matter).'°* Against this view, Nietzsche made what are now 
familiar phenomenological objections (associated, for example, with 
Thomas Nagel and Charles Taylor) concerning the inability of reductive 
materialism to capture the distinctive qualitative character of experi- 
ence.'*? Indeed, when he describes himself as ‘the sternest opponent of 
all materialism’'** he must plainly mean reductive materialism, since this 


6 BGE 204-13. 

7 Scientific Materialism in Nineteenth Century Germany, 146. 

"8 BGE 204. 

'2? Nietzsche does concede that given the ‘wretchedness of most recent philosophy’ — 
he cites Diihring as one example—‘a solid man of science may feel that he is of a better 
type and descent’ (BGE 204). 

° BGE 211. 

3) Z 1, ‘On the Flies of the Market Place’; 11, ‘On the Great Events’. 

'52 GM 1, Note. 

'> See the discussion in Lange, The History of Materialism, sect. 3, ch. 2 (‘Brain and 
Soul’), 155-7 (incl. nn.); see also Biichner, Force and Matter, ch. 12 (‘Brain and Soul’). 

4 Cf. WWR ii, ch. 22, 272 ff. 
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remark comes immediately on the heels of his claim that ‘When someone 
cannot get over a “psychological pain,” that is mot the fault of his 
“psyche” but, to speak crudely, more probably even that of his belly.’'*’ 
(Natural facts may be explanatorily primary for Nietzsche—the core of 
Nietzsche’s methodologically naturalistic commitment—but that does 
not entail that he embraces the substantive naturalism favoured by many 
of the Materialists.) 

In fact, this latter passage is just one example of Nietzsche’s una- 
bashed appropriation of ideas of clear Materialist pedigree. We have 
seen, already, substantial evidence of his view that persons are best 
understood physiologically, a view clearly supported by the whole 
Materialist movement. He also shares with the Materialists a blanket 
repudiation of the idea of free will,’*® and, in fact, must be taking for 
granted the intellectual ascendancy of the Materialists when he quips 
that the ‘will was firmly accepted as given’ but “Today we no longer 
believe a word of all this.’”’’ One can surely recognize, too, the (anach- 
ronistically) Nietzschean flavour of Biichner’s claim that ‘Man is subject 
to the same laws as plants and animals....man [is] physically and 
mentally the product of such external influences [as “congenital physical 
and mental dispositions”, as well as “sex, nationality, climate, soil”], 
and develops accordingly—certainly not that morally independent, free- 
willing creature as he is represented by moralists.’*° Nietzsche plainly 
echoes Feuerbach’s famous dictum that ‘The body in its totality is my 
ego (Ich), my very essence’’*’ when Zarathustra says, ‘body am I en- 
tirely, and nothing else; and soul is only a word for something about the 
body’.’*” (Echoes of Schopenhauer are apparent here too.'*’) 

Perhaps most strikingly, Nietzsche’s notorious speculations about the 
effects of nutrition, climate, and bodily fluids like bile on the thoughts 
and character of persons were clearly inspired by the Materialists. 
Moleschott’s influential Physiology of Nutrition, for example, consisted 


57 GM, Il. 16. 

8 Cf. Biichner, Force and Matter, 239-40 (‘in every case free choice has only an 
extremely limited, if any sphere of action’); Gregory, Scientific Materialism, 34. The 
Materialists seem to have been drawn to this conclusion, however, primarily by their 
reductive theory of mind, which led them to the view that there is (as Thomas Nagel 
describes it) ‘no room for agency in a world of neural impulses, chemical reactions, and 
bone and muscle movements’ (The View from Nowhere, 111). Nietzsche, in fact, some- 
times flirted with a similar view: e.g. ‘one has a nervous system (—but no “soul”—)’ (WP 
229) (as did Schopenhauer, as we will see shortly). 

139 TT, ‘The Four Great Errors’, 3. 

Force and Matter, 243. 

Quoted in Gregory, Scientific Materialism, 30. 
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of more than 500 pages of detailed information about the physiological 
and chemical aspects of food and human digestion,'** while the popular 
companion volume recommended different diets for ‘artisans’ than for 
‘thinkers and scholars’, in view of the differing intellectual demands 
made upon each.'” In reviewing Moleschott’s book, Feuerbach ex- 
pressed the core idea as follows: ‘If you want to improve the people then 
give them better food instead of declamations against sin. Man is what 
he eats.’'“° According to Lange, Moleschott taught that ‘man is the sum 
of parents and nurse, of place and time, of air and weather, of sound and 
light, of food and dress’.'*’ Biichner’s work is similarly full of remarks 
like ‘A copious secretion of bile has, as is well-known, a powerful 
influence on the mental disposition,’’** as well as discussions of the 
effects of climate on national character types.’ From Biichner, 
Nietzsche might have also learned to look for physiological explanations 
of intellectual traits or dispositions—as in Biichner’s claim that ‘New- 
ton’s atrophied brain caused him in old age to become interested in 
studying the books of Daniel and Revelation in the Bible.’’”° 

With figures like Moleschott and Biichner ascendant on the intellec- 
tual scene, is it any wonder, then, that we should find Nietzsche medi- 
tating on ‘the moral effects of different foods’ and calling for a 
‘philosophy of nutrition’;'*’ or speculating that, ‘Wherever a deep dis- 
content with existence becomes prevalent, it is the after-effects of some 
great dietary mistake made by a whole people over a long period of time 
that are coming to light’;’’ or arguing that 
Whatever proceeds from the stomach, the intestines, the beating of the heart, the 
nerves, the bile, the semen—all those distempers, debilitations, excitations, the 
whole chance operation of the machine of which we still know so little!—had to 
be seen by a Christian such as Pascal as a moral and religious phenomenon, and 
he had to ask whether God or Devil, good or evil, salvation or damnation was 
to be discovered in them! Oh what an unhappy interpreter!’”’ 


From the Materialist movement of Nietzsche’s Germany, in short, 
Nietzsche would have learned to think of persons as essentially natural, 


'#4 Jacob Moleschott, Physiologie der Nabrungsmittel, 2nd edn. (Giessen: Emil Roth, 
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bodily organisms, organisms for whom free will was an illusion, and for 
whom questions of physiological traits, nutrition, and climate were 
decisive in determining their ideas, their values, and their development. 
If the Materialists laid a groundwork for Nietzschean fatalism, it was, 
however, Schopenhauer who explicitly taught Nietzsche the relevant 
morals to draw. 


Schopenhauer 


Before the rise of German Materialism, Schopenhauer was arguing for 
the importance of physiology—in particular ‘the physiology of the nerv- 
ous system’’’*—for the ‘objective’ study of the human intellect and 
consciousness.'”’ For Schopenhauer, however, consciousness is a feature 
of the merely phenomenal world, not a property of the thing in itself, 
that is, the ‘will’. The details of Schopenhauer’s opaque, and implausi- 
ble, notion of ‘will’ (as the ‘thing in itself?) do not concern me here.’”® 
Nor do they concern Nietzsche. Nietzsche, as is well known, breaks with 
Kant and Schopenhauer in rejecting the idea of a noumenal realm. The 
only ‘realm’ for Nietzsche is the ‘phenomenal’—though, as he points 
out, ‘with [the abolition of] the true [i.e. noumenal] world we have 
also abolished the apparent [i.e. phenomenal] one’’’’ (thus suggesting a 
metaphysical picture evocative of the ‘middle way’ between realism- 
Platonism and anti-realism-idealism that many contemporary philoso- 
phers have sought’”*). What is important for Nietzsche, then, in the 
context of his theory of action, is what Schopenhauer taught him about 
the self as it is found in what Schopenhauer called the ‘phenomenal’ 
world—the only world, for Nietzsche, that there is. 

Certain aspects of Schopenhauer’s view are familiar. Schopenhauer 
denied the freedom of the will in the empirical realm,’ in virtue of the 
truth of determinism, which follows from ‘the principle of sufficient 


4 WWR ii, ch. 22, 273. 'SS Cf. WWR ii, ch. 22, 272 ff. 

'°© For a very useful and lucid overview, see Christopher Janaway, Schopenhauer 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1994), esp. 28-34. 

''” TI, ‘How the “True World” Finally Became a Fable’. 

'88 See the discussion in my ‘Perspectivism in Nietzsche’s Genealogy of Morals’. Cf. 
John McDowell, ‘Anti-Realism and the Epistemology of Understanding’, in H. Parrett 
and J. Bouveresse (eds.), Meaning and Understanding (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1981) 
and ‘Projection and Truth in Ethics’, Lindley Lecture (Lawrence: University of Kansas 
Department of Philosophy, 1988); Hilary Putnam, Realism with a Human Face (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1990). 

159 The exception to this generalization occurs when the merely phenomenal self 
‘abandons all knowledge of individual things as such’, and makes contact, as it were, with 
the thing in itself, i.e. the will (WWR 1, §55, 3013 cf. §79, 404). There is, again, no reason 
to think that Nietzsche accepted this part of Schopenhauer’s view, depending as it does 
on the very distinction Nietzsche repudiates. 
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reason’, which holds that ‘all necessity is the relation of consequent to 
ground’.’® Since ‘the principle of sufficient reason is the universal form 
of every phenomenon, and man in his action, like every other phenom- 
enon, must be subordinated to it’,’”' it follows that all human actions are 
necessary, i.e. causally determined. As conscious intellects, we are like 
‘spectators’ upon our actions; while they may appear ‘undetermined’ to 
us, in reality they are completely determined, though the causes are 
opaque to the intellect.’ 

Schopenhauer’s picture is, in fact, richer than this, and important for 
understanding Nietzsche. For Schopenhauer also held that each person 
has an ‘unalterable... empirical character’ (which, in turn, ‘is the mere 
unfolding of the intelligible character that resides outside time’, i.e. the 
‘will’).'° ‘(T]he tendency of his innermost nature and the goal he pur- 
sues in accordance therewith,’ says Schopenhauer, ‘these we can never 
change by influencing him from without, by instructing him.’’** The 
necessity of one’s actions, then, actually follows from the causal interac- 
tion of one’s unalterable character with ‘motives’, that is, representa- 
tions in consciousness that, for example, portray what the world 
contains. ‘Just as everything in nature has its forces and qualities that 
definitely react to a definite impression, and constitute its character,’ 
observes Schopenhauer, ‘so man also has his character, from which the 
motives call forth his actions with necessity.”'® Since ‘every individual 
action follows with strict necessity from the effect of the motive on the 
character’,’®° and since the character is constant, it follows that every 
action we perform had to be performed, as though fated. Indeed, the 
principle of sufficient reason—which rules in the phenomenal world for 
Schopenhauer—entails that ‘everything can be regarded as irrevocably 
predetermined by fate... by means of the chain of causes’.'®” Fatalism 
about human action is just a particular instance of this broader thesis, as 
Schopenhauer makes plain: ‘Just as events always come about in accord- 
ance with fate, in other words, according to the endless concatenation of 
causes, so do our deeds always come about according to our intelligible 
character.’'®* This leads Schopenhauer to the following remarkable com- 
ment on the Christian doctrine of ‘predestination’ according to which a 
man’s 


life and conduct, in other words his empirical character, are only the unfolding 
of the intelligible character, the development of decided and unalterable tenden- 
cies already recognizable in the child. Therefore his conduct is, so to speak, fixed 


16° WWR i, §23, 113. 1 Thid. 
' WWAR i, §55, 291. 8° WWR i, §55, 301. 
64 WWR i, §55, 294. ' WWR i, §55, 287; cf. 290, 292, 301. 


°° WWR 1, §23, 113. 167 WWR i, §55, 302. eK Tbid. 
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and settled even at his birth, and remains essentially the same to the very end. 
We too agree with this [doctrine]. . .’° 


Schopenhauer goes on to dissociate himself from some of the theological 
baggage associated with the Christian doctrine of predestination, but 
the point to note is that he endorses the key elements of its fatalistic 
conception of human life: it is just not God that does the determining for 
Schopenhauer, but rather the interaction of motive and unalterable 
character operating under the principle of sufficient reason (i.e. the law 
of cause and effect).'”° 

The many resonances in Nietzsche of this Schopenhauerian view are, 
no doubt, apparent (see e.g. the many passages cited in Section 2). Yet 
Nietzsche also seems to strike some discordant notes. In several places in 
Daybreak, for example, he appears to repudiate Schopenhauer’s view. 
For example, he writes: 


One can dispose of one’s drives like a gardener and, though few know it, 
cultivate the shoots of anger, pity, curiosity, vanity as productively and profit- 
ably as a beautiful fruit tree on a trellis... . All this we are at liberty to do: but 
how many know we are at liberty to do it? Do the majority not believe in 
themselves as in complete fully-developed facts? Have the great philosophers 
[i.e. Schopenhauer] not put their seal on this prejudice with the doctrine of the 
unchangeability of character?’” 


Nietzsche voices this same theme more than once,'” suggesting that he 
did not simply take over Schopenhauerian fatalism wholesale. 

In fact, Schopenhauer’s own view in this regard is a bit more complex. 
For Schopenhauer also argues that there is something called ‘acquired 
character’ which consists, essentially, in learning what one’s unalterable 
character is really like.’ Once we have ‘acquired character’, says 
Schopenhauer, ‘we shall no longer, as novices, wait, attempt, and grope 
about, in order to see what we really desire and are able to do; we know 
this once for all, and with every choice we have only to apply general 
principles to particular cases, and at once reach a decision’.'’” I take 
Schopenhauer’s idea, here, to be that once we know the facts about our 
character, we can (via intellect presumably) proceed in realizing our 
character more efficiently and effectively: to acquire character is to 


'” WWR i, §55, 293. 

‘ Tt is an interesting question—beyond the scope of this chapter, however—to what 
extent Schopenhauer’s and Nietzsche’s views were influenced by Lutheranism. For 
Luther’s ‘fatalism’, see Luther, “The Bondage of the Will’, in Luther’s Works, xxxiii: 
Career of the Reformer, ed. P. S. Watson (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1972), 40-1, 68- 
70, 176, 188-9, 194-5, 232-3. (lam grateful to Rob Koons for guidance on this subject.) 

™ D 560. 122 DT) 364, 382. 
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know our ‘limits’, which means we can be spared the experience of being 
‘often... driven back on to our own path by hard blows from out- 
side’,’”> when we exceed those ‘limits’. 

But if this is Schopenhauer’s view, then it is not clear that it is really 
very different from Nietzsche’s. For Nietzsche asks us—repeatedly in 
Daybreak—to think of ourselves as analogous to plants; and the view he 
opposes is simply the view that there is no work for a ‘gardener’ to do, 
whether on the roots (as in a plant) or on the drives (as in a person). Yet 
it appears that this is precisely Schopenhauer’s view as well: the 
‘unalterability’ of character for Schopenhauer does not, it seems, entail 
that there is no ‘gardening’ work to be done on the basic ingredients (e.g. 
the drives) which constitute the ‘character’. As Schopenhauer writes 
later on, the ‘will’ is like ‘the strong blind man carrying the sighted lame 
man [i.e. the intellect] on his back’.’”° This suggests, though, that there 
is work for the intellect to do in guiding the character—precisely what 
we can do when we ‘acquire’ character in Schopenhauer’s sense. So the 
passages in Daybreak are not a repudiation of Schopenhauer’s view, but 
a reiteration of it. We shall have to ask shortly, however, whether this 
modification of the doctrine can really be squared with the fatalistic 
picture we have seen Nietzsche—and Schopenhauer—embrace. 


5. THE PARADOX RESOLVED 


So far, we have only succeeded—if we have succeeded at all—in making 
vivid the depth of Nietzsche’s fatalism, and thus in strengthening the 
aura of paradox about Nietzsche’s work. For if, as Nietzschean fatalism 
holds, a person’s life follows a necessary (i.e. causally determined) 
trajectory in virtue of the natural facts about a person, then in what 
sense can a person make an autonomous causal contribution to the 
course of that life—as Nietzsche’s self-creation rhetoric would imply? 

The resolution of the seeming paradox proceeds in two steps. First, we 
must ask more carefully about the real evidence for saying Nietzsche 
believed that people create themselves. Secondly, should it turn out 
that Nietzsche does employ ‘self-creation’ rhetoric, we will need to get 
clearer about what exactly ‘creation’ means for Nietzsche. 

At first sight, it appears that the evidence that Nietzsche believes 
people create themselves is rather weak: the three passages quoted in the 
second paragraph of this essay’’’ constitute, to my knowledge, the most 


” WWR i, §55, 304. 76 WWR ii, ch. 19, 209. 
'” GS 335, 290; TI, ‘Skirmishes of an Untimely Man’, 49. 
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explicit pieces of evidence, and, in terms of pure quantity, they are 
dwarfed by the fatalistic passages discussed above. Moreover, these 
three ‘self-creation’ passages are, themselves, far from being unambigu- 
ous. Nehamas, for example, notes that for Nietzsche, “The people who 
“want to become those they are” are precisely “human beings who are 
new, unique, incomparable, who give themselves laws, who create them- 
selves”.’'”> Yet Nehamas truncates the quote precisely at the point at 
which it becomes troubling for his thesis that Nietzsche believes the self 
can be created. For Nietzsche, in the full passage, continues as follows: 


To that end [of creating ourselves] we must become the best learners and 
discoverers of everything that is lawful and necessary in the world: we must 
become physicists in order to be able to be creators in this sense (wir miissen 
Physiker sein, um, in jenem Sinne, Schopfer sein zu kOnnen)—while hitherto all 
valuations and ideals have been based on ignorance of physics. ... Therefore: 
long live physics!'” 


Creation ‘in this sense’ is, then, a very special sense indeed: for it 
presupposes the discovery of what is ‘lawful and necessary’ as revealed 
by physical science. The passage begins to make more sense when we 
recall its context: this is precisely the section, referred to earlier, in which 
Nietzsche claims that ‘every action is unknowable’, though he adds: 
‘our opinions, valuations, and tables of what is good certainly belong 
among the most powerful levers in the involved mechanism of our 
actions, but...in any particular case the law of their mechanism is 
indemonstrable (umnachweisbar)’. This observation leads Nietzsche im- 
mediately to the suggestion that we should create ‘our own new tables 
of what is good’, presumably with an eye to effecting the causal deter- 
mination of our actions in new ways. However, we need help from 
science to identify the lawful patterns into which values and actions fall; 
even if the mechanisms are indemonstrable, science may at least reveal 
the patterns of value-inputs and action-outputs. So to create one’s self, 
‘in this sense’, is to accept Nietzsche’s basically deterministic picture 
of action—as determined by subconscious causes that are hard to 
identify—but to use science to help identify those ‘values’ which figure 
in the causal determination of action in new, but predictable, ways.'*’ If 
this is the right way of understanding this passage, then Nietzsche’s 
frequent remarks elsewhere about ‘creating’ values are also evidence (as 


‘8 GS 335; Nehamas, Nietzsche, 174. “GS 335: 

8° GS 290 is problematic for a somewhat different reason. Strictly, all it does is 
describe the type of person who gives style to his character; it does not suggest, or 
presuppose, that simply anyone cam give such style. But a person constituted by the 
right type-facts could, of course, be enabled to ‘give style’ in the sense Nietzsche describes 
here. 
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Nehamas also suggests, rightly'*') for the claim that we may create 


ourselves: for values figure, causally, in our actions (hence, in who we 
become); hence the creation of values is causally connected to the 
creation of ourselves. 

Indeed, as I argued earlier, Nietzsche can not, it seems, sensibly hold 
the view that type-facts determine all aspects of a person’s life, for 
some. of what happens to a person depends on circumstances and 
environment, which themselves are not causally determined by type- 
facts. Among the factors, then, that constitute the ‘circumstances’ and 
‘environment’—and which, in turn, exert a causal influence on a per- 
son’s life trajectory—are values.’ In so far as a person creates these 
values, he participates in the creation of the environment which, in turn, 
can change the course of a person’s life trajectory. So while type-facts 
may circumscribe the range of possible trajectories, it now seems that a 
person can ‘create’ his life in so far as he can create those values that 
(causally) determine which of the possible trajectories is in fact realized. 

Yet this view, as we have seen at the end of the last section, appears 
to be precisely the view that both Nietzsche and Schopenhauer embrace. 
We can speak, for example, of the nurturing of a tomato plant as a 
‘creative’ act, even though, of course, no amount of creative input into 
the process will yield an apple tree. But what we can contribute, qua 
gardener, is to shape the environment in ways that will affect which of 
the possible trajectories—wilting, flourishing, or any of the possible 
stages in between—the plant will realize. So, the paradox is resolved, it 
seems, by simply recognizing the limited domain of creative work, while 
allowing for the underlying fatalism which entails only that one’s possi- 
bilities are circumscribed. A place for ‘self-creation’ is found precisely 
in the conceptual space between causal essentialism (the heart of 
Nietzsche’s fatalism) and classical determinism. 

Unfortunately, this seemingly attractive solution to the paradox sim- 
ply does not square with the theory of action that underlies the basic 
fatalistic doctrine. Recall Galen Strawson’s observation that in so far as 
One is not a causa sui, then ‘the particular way in which one is moved to 
try to change oneself . . . will be determined by how one already is’.'*’ In 
other words, even the choice to ‘create’ particular values does not, in 
fact, satisfy the Autonomy Condition: for what values the person 
‘chooses’ to ‘create’ is simply determined by the type-facts about that 
person—by ‘how [he] already is’. So the fact that values play a causal 


‘8! Nietzsche, 174. 

'8? This, of course, is why Nietzsche considers it important to undertake a revaluation 
of values: values do make a causal difference. 
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role in a person’s life trajectory only means a person can create his life 
if we can rightly speak of his having ‘created’ these values. But the 
arguments against the Autonomy Condition considered in Section 3 
speak against this possibility, as much as they do against the idea of 
creating one’s life directly (without the mediation of values). ‘[T]he 
person serves merely as the arena for these events [e.g. the “creation” of 
values]: he takes no active part.’ This means that every time Nietzsche 
speaks about ‘creation’ it is at best a poor reflection of genuine creation; 
it is really a case in which only the Causal Condition, but not the 
Autonomy Condition, is satisfied. 

Could this really be Nietzsche’s view? Must we resolve the paradox, 
in essence, by acknowledging that by ‘creation’, Nietzsche really doesn’t 
mean ‘creation’ in its ordinary sense? In general, such a conclusion 
ought not to be surprising: Nietzsche retains lots of concepts—‘free will’ 
for example’**—in senses that are foreign to their conventional mean- 
ings. But there is an even clearer precedent for thinking that this is what 
happens to the concept of ‘creation’ in Nietzsche’s work. It is to be 
found in a fascinating, but little-noted passage, in Daybreak on ‘self- 
mastery’ (Selbst-Beberrschung).'* | am assuming, of course, that to 
speak of mastering oneself, just as to speak of creating oneself, 
presupposes—conventionally—that the Autonomy Condition is satis- 
fied: there must be, in ordinary parlance, an autonomous self that does 
the mastering and does the creating. Someone who, for example, mas- 
ters his burning desire for alcohol through a medication that moderates 
his desire for alcohol has not, it seems, engaged in ‘self-mastery’: the 
drive has been mastered, to be sure, but it is not an autonomous self that 
did the mastering, but rather the drug. 

Section 109 of Daybreak begins by canvassing six ways of ‘combating 
the vehemence of a drive [or urge] (eines Triebes)’. What follows is 
Nietzsche at his most psychologically astute, as he documents six differ- 
ent ways of mastering a powerful urge: for example, by avoiding oppor- 
tunities for gratification of the drive, thus weakening it over time; or by 
learning to associate painful thoughts with the drive, so that its satisfac- 
tion no longer has a positive valence. 

Interesting as these observations are, the real significance of this 
passage lies elsewhere. For Nietzsche is also concerned here to answer 


8* See e.g. BGE 19; GM 11. 2; TI, ‘Skirmishes of an Untimely Man’, 38. 

8’ D 1og. This passage, I hasten to add, is not atypical. For one thing, it squares with 
the theory of action already defended and documented above. But similar claims also 
appear in BGE 117 (‘The will to overcome an affect is ultimately only the will of another, 
or of several, other affects’) and underlie the extended discussion in GM m1. 17. Note, 
too, that it comes from the very same work from which the earlier, seemingly anti-fatalist, 
passages also come. 
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the question of the ‘ultimate motive’ for ‘self-mastery’. He explains it as 
follows: 


that one wants to combat the vehemence of a drive at all, however, does not 
stand within our own power; nor does the choice of any particular method; nor 
does the success or failure of this method. What is clearly the case is that in this 
entire procedure our intellect is only the blind instrument of another drive, 
which is a rival of the drive whose vehemence is tormenting us. ... While ‘we’ 
believe we are complaining about the vehemence of a drive, at bottom it is one 
drive which is complaining about another; that is to say: for us to become aware 
that we are suffering from the vebemence of a drive presupposes the existence 
of another equally vehement or even more vehement drive, and that a struggle 
is in prospect in which our intellect is going to have to take sides. 


Even if the intellect must ‘take sides’ (Partei nehmen) this plainly does 
not mean that the intellect determines which side prevails: to the con- 
trary, the intellect is a mere spectator upon the struggle. Thus, the fact 
that one masters oneself is mot a product of autonomous choice by the 
person, but rather an effect of the underlying type-facts characteristic of 
that person: namely, which of his various drives happens to be strongest. 
There is, as it were, no ‘self’ in ‘self-mastery’: that is, no conscious ‘self’ 
who contributes anything to the process. ‘Self-mastery’ is merely an 
effect of the interplay of certain drives, drives over which the conscious 
self exercises no control (though it may, as it were, ‘take sides’). David 
Velleman describes an account of agency in which there is, in fact, no 
autonomous agent as one in which ‘the person merely serves as the arena 
for [certain] events: he takes no active part’. But I think we have now 
seen plainly that this is precisely Nietzsche’s view. A person is an arena 
in which the struggle of drives is played out; how they play out deter- 
mines what he believes, what he values, what he becomes. But, gua 
conscious self or ‘agent’, the person takes no active part in the process. 
Our paradox is resolved by understanding fatalism to be the dominant 
theme in Nietzsche’s work, while his talk of ‘creating’ the self is merely 
the employment of a familiar term in an unfamiliar sense, one that 
actually presupposes the truth of fatalism.'*° 


6. CONCLUDING REMARKS 


One prominent contemporary interpreter of Nietzsche is reported to 
have said that he was more concerned to make Nietzsche interesting 
'8° As far as I can see, the same view should be Schopenhauer’s, though he specifically 


disowns it. Perhaps, then, the paradox at issue here is really more dramatic in his work 
than in Nietzsche’s. 
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than to get him right. The consequences of such an approach are readily 
apparent in the Nietzsche literature. The absence, to my knowledge, 
of the deeply naturalistic and fatalistic Nietzsche described here is only 
one of many possible examples.'*’ But surely the interest in ‘getting 
Nietzsche right’ is exhausted at the point that the views he really holds 
appear beyond the pale of ‘reasonable’ opinion. Such a worry, I fear, 
may have occurred to the reader of this essay. Have we really done 
Nietzsche any favour by showing him to believe in ‘type-facts’, in 
‘human nature’, in the epiphenomenality of consciousness, in the unre- 
ality of free will, in the primacy of physiology? 

My answer is unequivocally ‘yes’. To recapture Nietzsche the natural- 
ist is not only to recognize the real, historical Nietzsche, but to locate 
Nietzsche within a philosophical movement of admirable pedigree.'** 
Like Hume, the great modern naturalist (whose similarities to Nietzsche 
have been little appreciated and discussed), Nietzsche debunks the philo- 
sophical pretension that our beliefs admit of rational vindications. Like 
Hume, Nietzsche offers in place of such failed rationalizations explana- 
tions for why people would hold these beliefs anyway, explanations 
couched in terms of a speculative theory of human nature. Like Hume, 
Nietzsche’s speculative theory takes its cues from certain dominant 
scientific paradigms. Unlike Hume, Nietzsche’s understanding of human 
nature seems both more realistic and more acute. Nietzsche’s reputation 
as a psychologist is well known and well deserved, but even his attempt 
to understand persons as fundamentally physical creatures is import- 
antly right—in its spirit, if not its details. As one recent writer notes, 
‘Our culture is [currently] caught in a frenzy of biological material- 
ism’:'”” in other words, precisely the sort of Zeitgeist that informed 
Nietzsche’s Germany. But whereas Nietzsche’s contemporaries had gen- 
erally inadequate theories of the naturalistic determinants of mind and 
behaviour—and thus invested too much intellectual energy on ‘bile’ and 
other false paths—we, at least, have the advantage of knowing where to 


'*7 Somewhat less stringently naturalistic ‘Nietzsches’ are presented in Schacht, 
Nietzsche and in Ken Gemes, ‘Nietzsche’s Critique of Truth’, Philosophy and 
Phenomenological Research, 52 (1992), 47-65. 

* The impression is, unfortunately, widespread in Nietzsche studies that the collec- 
tion of sophomoric relativisms and scepticisms that go under the label ‘postmodernism’ 
is at the core of philosophy these days. But besides being bad philosophy, postmodernism 
is surely more of a sociological artefact of a handful of disciplines in the humanities and 
social sciences—philosophy largely excepted—rather than an intellectual Zeitgeist. As 
Graeme Forbes has acidly, but aptly, observed: ‘It may be true that sophomoric subjec- 
tivism is running amok in some corners of the academy, but anyone to whom this 
represents “the wider intellectual world” is wearing very narrow blinkers indeed’ (Letter 
to the Editor, Lingua Franca, 6/3 (Mar.—Apr. 1996), 79. 

‘8? Peter Kramer, Listening to Prozac (New York: Viking, 1993), p. Xiii. 
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look for a naturalistic understanding of persons: namely, in genetics and 
the neurotransmitters.'”’ So even if the details of Nietzsche’s naturalism 
are wrong, the overall project retains its scientific credibility and philo- 
sophical importance to the present day. 

Notice, too, that understanding Nietzsche as naturalist does not com- 
mit us to some of the excesses characteristic of much contemporary 
naturalism, which envisions a world whose every feature is reducible to 
the language of physics or the machinations of computers. (Methodo- 
logical naturalism, recall, does not necessarily entail a substantive view, 
like physicalism or the currently popular functionalism.) We can under- 
stand persons—their personalities, their values, their actions—as being 
causally determined by natural facts, while still agreeing with Nietzsche 
when he asks, ‘Do we really want to permit existence to be degraded for 
us like this—reduced to a mere exercise for a calculator and an indoor 
diversion for mathematicians? Above all, one should not wish to divest 
existence of its rich ambiguity ...’.’”' The naturalistic understanding of 
the world is surely not, as Nietzsche says, ‘the only justifiable inter- 
pretation’,’” though it may very well be the one that sheds the most 
profound philosophical light on who we are as persons. As we have 
seen, this appears to be precisely Nietzsche’s view. And in that respect, 
he was very much a philosopher of his time. 

Yet, importantly, he remains a philosopher of our time as well. The 
‘naturalistic’ turn in philosophy’” is the most significant philosophical 
event of the past quarter-century. While many contemporary philoso- 
phers, committed as they are to free will and autonomous agency, are 
decidedly not naturalistic enough by Nietzschean lights, the philosoph- 
ical climate is surely right for Nietzsche’s way of addressing problems. 
To understand Nietzsche as a naturalist may make it possible, at last, to 
recognize Nietzsche as philosopher.'” 


1% See e.g. many of the sources cited ibid. See also, Robert Plomin and C. S. Bergeman, 
‘The Nature of Nurture: Genetic Influence on “Environmental” Measures’, Behavioral 
and Brain Sciences, 14 (1991), 373-427; D. T. Lykken, T. J. Bouchard Jr.. M. McGue, 
and A. Tellegen, ‘Heritability of Interests: A Twin Study’, Journal of Applied Psychology, 
78 (1993), 649-61; T. J. Bouchard Jr. et al., ‘Sources of Human Psychological Differ- 
ences: The Minnesota Study of Twins Reared Apart’, Science, 250 (1990), 223-8; and, 
for a popular account, Lawrence Wright, ‘Double Mystery’, The New Yorker (7 Aug. 
1995)5 45-62. 
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' After Rorty’s ‘linguistic turn’. See R. Rorty (ed.), The Linguistic Turn (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1967). 

4 For comments on earlier drafts, I am grateful to Harvey Cormier, Kathleen Marie 
Higgins, Christopher Janaway, Cory Juhl, Robert C. Koons, Maurice Leiter, John 
Richardson, T. K. Seung, Robert C. Solomon, and Paul B. Woodruff. 


APPENDIX 1 
On Schopenhauer (1868) 


FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE 


Translated by Christopher Janaway 


Translator’s note. The short essay entitled ‘On Schopenhauer’ (‘Zu 
Schopenhauer’) dates most likely from late March to early April 1868, when 
Nietzsche was 23 years old. He had been on military service which was cut 
short in mid-March by a chest injury sustained in mounting his horse, and his 
enforced immobility enabled him to renew his intellectual pursuits. At this time 
Nietzsche wrote a series of ‘Philosophical Notes’, drafts of essays prompted 
chiefly by his reading of F. A. Lange’s History of Materialism’ and Kuno 
Fischer’s Immanuel Kant.’ His first, powerful encounter with Schopenhauer’s 
work had been three years earlier and he still regarded himself as a devout 
follower of Schopenhauer. But by 1868 Nietzsche had found an independent 
philosophical position from which to assess Schopenhauer’s central metaphysi- 
cal doctrines. ‘On Schopenhauer’ is highly critical, combining reverence for the 
greatness of Schopenhauer’s ‘own person’ with devastating philosophical objec- 
tions to his notion of the will and his claims about the thing in itself. The 
relevant notes occupy some twenty-two manuscript sides which clearly form a 
self-contained essay, albeit with some gaps, abbreviated words, and occasional 
ungrammaticality or illegibility. I have translated from the text of ‘Zu 
Schopenhauer’ printed in Hans Joachim Mette and Karl Schlechta (eds.), 
Historisch—Kritische Gesamtausgabe (Munich, 1935), ili: Schriften der 
Studenten- und Militarzeit 1864-1868, 352-61.° 
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* Friedrich Albert Lange, Geschichte des Materialismus und Kritik seiner Bedeutung in 
der Gegenwart (Leipzig: Iserlohn, 1866); trans. E. C. Thomas as The History of Materi- 
alism (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1925; repr. Atlantic Heights, NJ: Humanities Press, 
1950). See Nietzsche’s letter to von Gersdorff, Aug. 1866 (SBgii. 159-60) for his first 
impressions of this work. 

> Kuno Fischer, Immanuel Kant, Entwicklungsgeschichte und System der kritischen 
Philosophie (Mannheim: Bassermann’sche Verlag, 1860). 

* Further on the text, see Karl Schlechta, ‘Der junge Nietzsche und Schopenhauer’, 
Schopenhauer-Jabrbuch, 26 (1939), 289-300; and Volker Spierling (ed.), Materialien zu 
Schopenhauers ‘Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung’ (Frankfurt am Main: Suhrkamp, 
1984), 253-62, which reprints most of it. The text in full is given in Claudia Crawford, 
The Beginnings of Nietzsche’s Theory of Language (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1988), 
app. A, 226-38, which also contains the only other English translation known to me. 
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An attempt to explain the world under the assumption of a single factor. 

The thing in itself takes on one of its possible forms. 

The attempt is unsuccessful. 

Schopenhauer did not regard it as an attempt. 

His thing in itself was disclosed by him. 

That he himself did not see the failure can be explained by his not wanting to 
feel what was obscure and contradictory in the region where individuality gives 
out. 

He mistrusted his judgement. 

Passages. 

The obscure drive, when brought under an apparatus of representation, 
manifests itself as world. This drive has not entered into the principium 
individuationis. 


I 


The very title-page of The World as Will and Representation reveals to us what 
Schopenhauer claims to have achieved for humanity in this work. 

To the yearning question of all metaphysicians, expressed in Goethe’s phrase 
‘Whether yet™—he boldly answers Yes; and to make the new knowledge visible 
far and wide like a temple inscription, he has set as the title on his book’s 
forehead the formula that solves the ancient and most weighty riddle of the 
world: ‘The World as Will and Representation’. 

That alleged solution then: 

To comprehend comfortably where the solution and the explanation may be 
sought in this formula, it is advisable to transpose it into semi-pictorial form: 

The foundationless, knowledgeless will reveals itself, when brought under an 
apparatus of representation, as world. 

If we subtract from this proposition the legacy of the great Kant, which 
Schopenhauer in his grand manner always regarded with the most proper 
respect, there remains the single word ‘will’ together with its predicates. It is a 
heavily stamped word that embraces much. It is supposed to mark a thought of 
such import and such progress beyond Kant that he who discovers it can call it 
‘that which has been sought under the name of philosophy for a very long time, 
and which people well versed in history have accordingly thought as impossible 
to detect as the Philosophers’ Stone’. 

It is opportune to recall that Kant also regarded a no less questionable 
discovery, using the old-fashioned, curlicued table of categories...’ as a great 
act, as the greatest and most consequential act of his life. There is a character- 
istic difference, though. On completing ‘the most difficult task ever undertaken 


* Nietzsche refers to the sentence from Goethe which Schopenhauer used as a motto on 
his title-page, ‘Ob nicht Natur zuletzt sich doch ergriinde?’—‘Whether yet nature may not 
finally fathom itself?’ 

> The text here contains an illegible passage. 
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in the service of metaphysics’ Kant gazed at himself in wonder like a violently 
erupting force of nature and took on the hallowed role ‘of the reformer of 
philosophy’.° By contrast Schopenhauer was always able to give gratitude for his 
supposed discovery to his own intellect’s depth of genius and strength of 
intuition. 

The errors of great men are worthy of honour because they are more fruitful 
than the truths of the small. 

Thus although the present exercise is a dissection and examination of the 
proposition presented above—the summation of the Schopenhauerian system— 
yet nothing is further from our thoughts than to attack Schopenhauer’s own 
person, to hold before him in triumph the separate fragments of his arguments, 
finally asking with raised eyebrows how on earth someone with a system so full 
of holes could arrive at such pretensions. 


2 


In fact it is undeniable that the proposition set out above as the summation of 
the Schopenhauerian system can be attacked significantly on four fronts. 


1. The first objection is the most general, and is directed against 
Schopenhauer simply on the grounds that here, where it was necessary, he failed 
to go beyond Kant. It focuses on the thing in itself, and sees in it ‘merely a 
concealed category’, to quote Uberweg.’ 

2. But even if we grant that Schopenhauer is justified in following Kant on 
that dangerous path, still the thing he puts in place of the Kantian X—the will— 
is created only with the aid of a poetic intuition. The attempted logical proofs, 
meanwhile, can satisfy neither Schopenhauer nor us. Compare WWR i.° 

3. Thirdly, we are compelled to protest against the predicates Schopenhauer 
assigns to his will, which sound much too determinate for something ‘unthink- 
able as such’, and are attained simply by opposition to the world of representa- 
tion: despite the fact that between thing in itself and appearance not even the 
concept of opposition has any meaning. 


° In this sentence Nietzsche quotes twice from Lange’s History of Materialism— 
though the original MS contains no quotation marks here. 

” Friedrich Uberweg (1826-1871), the historian of philosophy whose three-volumed 
Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie von Thales bis auf die Gegenwart was pub- 
lished in 1867. According to Schlechta, ‘Der junge Nietzsche und Schopenhauer’, 297 n. 
22, the quotation about ‘a concealed category’ comes once again from Lange’s History of 
Materialism. 

* §19, 103~43,§21, 109-10. Nietzsche quotes (not always entirely accurately, and not 
always with quotation marks) from the 3rd edition of WAVR (1859) and the 2nd edition 
of PP (1862). The text in the Historisch—-Kritische Gesamtausgabe gives the pagination 
of the later six-volume Sdmmtliche Werke edited by Julius Frauenstddt (Leipzig: F. A. 
Brockhaus, 1873). I have throughout substituted references to the relevant pages in 
Payne’s translations, in line with the standard practice of this volume. But note that 
translations of embedded Schopenhauer extracts are mine. 
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4. Still, in Schopenhauer’s favour one could reply to all three points by 
putting forward a possibility raised to the power of three: 

There can be a thing in itself, yet only in the sense that in the region of 
transcendence everything is possible that ever was hatched in a philosopher’s 
brain. This possible thing in itself can be the will: a possibility which, arising as 
it does out of the connection of two possibilities, is only the negative power of 
the first possibility, in other words a strong move towards the other pole, that 
of impossibility. We intensify this conception of an ever-decreasing possibility 
once again by conceding that even those predicates of the will assumed by 
Schopenhauer can attach to it: on the grounds that an opposition between thing 
in itself and appearance, though indemonstrable, can nevertheless be thought. 
Any decent way of thinking would speak out against such a cluster of possibil- 
ities; but one could answer even this ethical objection by saying that the thinker 
standing before the riddle of the world simply has no means other than guessing, 
in the hope, that is, that a moment of genius will place on his lips the word that 
offers the key to that script, visible to all and yet unread, which we call world.— 
Here is the place where we must make our fourth attack. The weave of the 
Schopenhauerian system becomes entangled in his hands: to a small extent this 
arises from a certain tactical ineptitude on the part of its author, but chiefly it 
is because the world does not allow itself to be framed by the system quite so 
comfortably as Schopenhauer had hoped in the first rapture of discovery. In old 
age he would complain that philosophy’s most difficult problem had not been 
solved even by his own philosophy. He meant the question concerning the limits 
of individuation. 


3 


In addition we shall pay particular attention to a species of contradictions with 
which the Schopenhauerian system is riddled, a species of extremely important 
and scarcely avoidable contradictions, which, as it were, while still at rest 
beneath their mother’s heart are arming themselves for war against her, and are 
no sooner born than they perform their first deed in killing her. They all relate 
to the limits of individuation, and their no@tov wetdoc’ is found in the point 
addressed under number 3. 

‘The will as thing in itself’, says Schopenhauer in WWR i,’° ‘is wholly distinct 
from its appearance and entirely free from all the forms of appearance which it 
enters into when it does appear, forms which therefore concern only its objec- 
tivity and are alien to it itself. Even the most general form of all representation, 
that of an object for a subject, does not concern it; still less those forms that are 
subordinate to this and find their common general expression in the principle of 


” Préton pseudos: false first premiss. One of Schopenhauer’s favourite expressions is 
here turned against him. 
" §23, 112-13. 
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sufficient reason—to which, as is well known, belong space and time, and hence 
plurality, which obtains and is made possible only through space and time. In 
this last respect, borrowing a term from the old scholasticism, I shall call space 
and time the principium individuationis.’'' In this exposition, which we meet in 
countless variations in Schopenhauer’s writings, what startles is the dictatorial 
tone that ascribes to this thing in itself, something lying wholly outside the 
sphere of cognition, a list of negative properties, thereby conflicting with the 
assertion that it is unaffected by the most general form of cognition, that of 
being an object for a subject. The same point is put thus by Schopenhauer 
himself, WWR i:'* ‘this thing in itself... is as such never an object, precisely 
because any object is once again its mere appearance and no longer the thing 
itself. Hence if it is nevertheless to be thought of objectively, it must borrow 
name and concept from an object, from something in some way objectively 
given, and therefore from one of its appearances.’ So Schopenhauer requires 
that something which can never be an object should nevertheless be thought of 
objectively. But on this route we can reach only an apparent objectivity, given 
that a totally obscure, inconceivable X is being decked out, as if in brightly 
coloured clothes, with predicates drawn from a world alien to it, the world of 
appearance. Subsequently we are required to regard the surrounding clothes— 
the predicates—as the thing in itself: that is the meaning of the sentence ‘if it is 
nevertheless to be thought of objectively, it must borrow name and concept 
from an object’. Thus, ‘because it must be so’, the concept ‘thing in itself’ is 
secretly moved aside and another pressed into our hands in its stead. 

The will is the borrowed name and concept, ‘because the will is the clearest 
and the most developed appearance of the thing in itself, the one immediately 
illuminated by cognition’. But that is not relevant to us here: for us it is more 
important that the whole collection of the will’s predicates are also borrowed 
from the world of appearance. It is true that Schopenhauer now and then 
attempts to represent the sense of these predicates as completely ungraspable 
and transcendent, e.g. WWR ii:'? ‘The unity of that will in which we have 
recognized the being in itself of the world of appearance is a metaphysical unity. 
Consequently, knowledge of it is transcendent, does not rest on the functions of 
our intellect and so is not really to be comprehended by them.’ Compare also 
WWR i.'* However, Schopenhauer’s whole system, and particularly the first 
presentation of it in the first book of WWR should convince us that, whenever 
it suits him, he allows himself the human and decidedly non-transcendent use of 
the will’s unity, and basically reverts to the transcendent use only when the holes 
in the system confront him too palpably. So this ‘unity’ shares the same 
condition as the ‘will’: they are predicates of the thing in itself drawn from the 
world of appearance, with the genuine kernel—the transcendental—lurking in 
hiding among them. What applies to the thing in itself applies to the three 
predicates unity, eternity (i.e. timelessness), and freedom (i.e. groundlessness): 
each and every one is inseparably conjoined with our organization, sp that it is 


"' Principle of individuation—one of Schopenhauer’s central terms. 
12 13 14 
§22, IIo. Che 255 323: §§22-3, 110-13. 
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entirely in doubt whether they could have any meaning at all outside the human 
cognitive sphere. That these predicates ought to attach to the thing in itself 
because their opposites dominate in the world of appearance is something that 
neither Kant nor Schopenhauer will be able to prove to us, or even make 
likely—the main reason being, in Schopenhauer’s case, that his thing in itself, 
the will, cannot eke out a satisfactory living with those three predicates, but 
continually finds the need to take out a loan from the world of appearance, that 
is, to transfer to itself the concepts of plurality, temporality, and causality. 

On the other hand it is completely correct of him to say, in WWR i:'° ‘that we 
can never get at the essence of things from outside. However much we may 
investigate, we obtain nothing but images and names.’ 


4 


The will appears; how was it able to appear? Or to put the question differently: 
whence comes the apparatus of representation in which the will appears? 
Schopenhauer answers with a turn of phrase peculiar to himself, dubbing 
the intellect the unyavh’* of the will: WWR ii:'’ ‘The enhancement of brain- 
development is brought about by the ever-increasing degree and complexity of 
need in the corresponding appearances of the will.’ “The knowing and conscious 
I is thus at bottom tertiary, in that it presupposes the organism, while the 
organism presupposes the will’: WWR ii.'® Here Schopenhauer has in mind a 
series of levels among the appearances of the will with progressively increasing 
existential needs. To satisfy these needs nature makes use of measures in a 
corresponding series of levels, among them being found the intellect, ranging 
from barely dawning sensation right up to its utmost clarity. Such a picture 
posits a world of appearance before the world of appearance: if, that is, we wish 
to adhere to the Schopenhauerian termini concerning the thing in itself. Even 
before the appearance of the intellect we see the principium individuationis and 
the law of causality already in full operation. The will seizes life in the greatest 
haste and seeks in every way to enter into appearance; it begins humbly with the 
lowest levels and rises through the ranks, as it were. In this area of 
Schopenhauer’s system everything has now disintegrated into words and pic- 
tures: of the initial determinations of the thing in itself all has been lost— 
practically even the memory of them. Where this memory does intervene, it 
serves merely to bring a perfect contradiction into daylight. Parerga and 
Paralipomena ii: ‘The geological processes that preceded all life on earth were 
present in no consciousness: not in their own, because they had none; not in 
another’s, because none existed. Therefore...they had no existence at all. 
What is meant then by their existence? It is basically a merely hypothetical 
existence. That is, if a consciousness had been there in those primeval 
times, then such processes would have been registered in it; the regressus of 


> §17, 99. '© Méchané: instrument. 
'7 Ch. 22, 279. '® Ch. 22, 278.  §85, 140N. 
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appearances leads us to this; therefore it was in the very nature of the thing in 
itself to manifest itself in such processes.’ They are, as Schopenhauer says on the 
same page, merely ‘translations into the language of our intuitive intellect’. 

But still, we ask after these reasonable remarks, how was it possible for the 
intellect to come into existence? The existence of the last level before the 
appearance of the intellect is certainly just as hypothetical as that of any 
previous level, that is, it was not there, because no consciousness was there. And 
now at the next level the intellect is supposed to appear: thus out of a non- 
existent world suddenly, without mediation, the flower of cognition is supposed 
to burst forth. This is supposed to have happened, moreover, in a realm of 
timelessness and spacelessness, without the mediation of causality. But what 
originates from such an unworldly world must itselfi—on Schopenhauerian 
principles—be thing in itself. So either the intellect’s place is as a new predicate 
eternally joined to the thing in itself, or there can be no intellect because it was 
never possible for an intellect to come into existence. 

But an intellect does exist: consequently, it could not have been a tool of the 
world of appearance, as Schopenhauer wants, but must be thing in itself, that is, 
will, 

Thus the Schopenhauerian thing in itself would be the principium 
individuationis and at the same time the ground of necessitation—in other 
words, just the ordinary world that is present to hand. Schopenhauer wanted 
to find the X in an equation; his calculation yields the result that it = X, which 
means that he has not found it. | 


5. Ideas. 

6. Character. 

7. Teleology and the opposite 
8. 


We should remark the care with which Schopenhauer evades the question of 
the intellect’s origin: as soon as we enter the region of this question, quietly 
hoping it is coming up next, he conceals himself, as it were, behind clouds— 
though it is perfectly manifest that the intellect in the Schopenhauerian sense 
already presupposes a world constrained by the principium individuationis and 
the laws of causality. At one point, as far as I can see, the acknowledgement of 
this lies on the tip of his tongue, but he gulps it back in such a strange manner 
that we must look at the point more closely. WWR ii:”° ‘If we push our objective 
description of the intellect as far back as we possibly can, we shall find that the 
necessity or requirement for cognition as such arises from plurality and the 
separate existence of beings, thus from individuation. For if you imagine that 
there were only a single being in existence, it would need no cognition, because 
there would’ be nothing distinct from it, and so nothing whose existence it 
would have to take in mediately through cognition, or through picture and 
concept. It would be all in all to itself, so there would be nothing left over for 
it to cognize, nothing other, that could be comprehended as object. By contrast 


9 Ch. 22, 274. 
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when there is a plurality of beings each individual finds itself in a state of 
isolation from all others, and from this arises the necessity of cognition, The 
nervous system, the first means by which the animal organism becomes con- 
scious of itself, is limited by its skin; yet, elevated in the brain to the level of the 
intellect, it goes beyond these limits by means of its cognitive form of causality, 
and in this way intuition arises for it, a consciousness of other things, a picture 
of beings in space and time, altering in accordance with causality.’ 
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Nietzsche’s References to Schopenhauer 


This compendium includes only Nietzsche’s references to Schopenhauer by 
name in works which he published or prepared for publication. It omits many 
significant passages in which Nietzsche quotes from, alludes to, or argues with 
Schopenhauer’s doctrines. The short paraphrases, whose effect is to rip the 
references to Schopenhauer out of all context, are meant to serve as an initial 
orientation or aide-mémoire, and should be taken with a pinch of salt. The left- 
hand column gives Nietzsche’s section numbers; the column on the right gives 
page numbers of references in this volume. 


The Birth of Tragedy (1872) 


‘Attempt at a Self-Criticism’ (1886) 
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16 


18 
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20 
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S. and the ‘perversity’ of thinking that the 
world has no moral significance 


BT uses Schopenhauerian formulae, but is 
against S.’s view of tragedy, the view that it 
leads to resignation in the face of life 


S. on seeing the world as a dream; Apollo and 

Dionysus explained with reference to S.’s 

notion of the principium individuationis. 

S. on music and lyric poetry 

S.’s view that music appears as will 

S.’s view that music is a copy of the will; S. 

quoted at length on relation of music to 

picture and concept; Dionysiac art expresses 

the will beyond individuation 

Victory over optimism in contemporary 

culture attributed to S. and Kant 

S. and Kant as destroyers of scientific 

Socratism, thus inaugurating a new tragic age 
( . : 

S. as a peerless Diireresque knight 


S.’s parable of the porcupines applied to art 
critics 
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Untimely Meditations (1873-6) 


I, ‘David Strauss, the Confessor and Writer’ 


2 Strauss, a philistine, calls S.’s philosophy 
unhealthy 


6 ‘New believers’ and professors gnaw at the 
innards of S.’s philosophy; S. offends Strauss, 
who has not studied S. properly; Strauss’s 
optimism ‘infamous’, in S.’s word 


7 Strauss on S.’s alleged ‘crude conception of an 
ill-advised God’ 
8 S.’s courage as a writer, in contrast to Strauss 


II S. cited on the dilapidation of the German 
language of the ‘present’; S.’s wrath about poor 


style endorsed 
12 ~~ S. on the ‘shabby jargon of today’ 


II, ‘On the Uses and Disadvantages of History for Life’ 


2 Fame is more than the ‘tastiest morsel of 
egoism’, as S. calls it 


9 S. on the republic of genius, in which giants 
call to one another across the ages 


III, ‘Schopenhauer as Educator’ 


I S. as one of the teachers and taskmasters of 
whom N. can boast 


2 N.’s first reading of S.; the first page made him 
know he would read all the pages; the 
character in S.’s writings is honest, cheerful, 
steadfast; etc. 


3 S.’s independence from state and society; S. an 
example to help philosophers unlearn 
academic ‘pure knowledge’; S.’s philosophy 
says ‘this is the picture of all life, learn from it 
the meaning of your own life’; etc 


4 Through S. we are able to educate ourselves 
against our age; Schopenhauerian man is not 
happy but heroic: he takes upon himself the 
suffering involved in being truthful 
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5 Culture demands that we prepare and 20 
promote the repeated production of 
Schopenhauerian man—the production of 
philosopher, artist, and saint 


6 The dullness, coarseness, acquisitiveness of 
Germans—and this nation produced S. and 
Wagner! Can it do so again? 


7 Can education make S.’s kind of existence 20 
possible for a philosopher? S. has true 
greatness, but absurdly small effect; S.’s name 
better known than Hegel’s, but he is used only 
as kind of exotic spice; S. a philosopher, not a 
scholar, etc. 


8 S. demonstrated that university philosophy is 
ludicrous, and opposed to genuine 
philosophy; and that love of truth is 
something fearsome and mighty 


IV, ‘Richard Wagner in Bayreuth’ 
3 S.’s thought that the individual’s life has 
much comedy about it 7 
4 Relationship between S. and Empedocles 


10. ~—_—C A passage from S. applies to Wagner’s work 
being laid down as a deposit for the future 


Human, All Too Human (1878-80) 


I 
Preface (1886) 


I N. was previously blind to S.’s ‘will to 26, 135 
morality’, but no one can know how necessary 
such self-deception was for him 


21 One may be sceptical about metaphysics, even 49 Nn. 30 
if one rejects the question whether Kant and S. 
proved anything metaphysical 

26 Medieval Christianity resurrected in S.: 141 
without S. no one could justly assess 
Christianity historically 

39 The fable of intelligible freedom: an extended 14 n. §, 
argument against S.’s conception of it 134 n. 86 
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S.’s unegoistic moral acts are ‘impossible yet 
real’: are they not really love for another part 
of oneself? 


Pity in S.’s sense (‘procuring pleasure as such’) 
does not exist 


Is Schadenfreude devilish, as S. says? Pity 
does not have the other’s pleasure as 
objective, nor wickedness the other’s pain 


One can learn much from S.’s religio-moral 

interpretation of the world, but he is wrong 
about religion’s providing knowledge 

A metaphysical philosopher like S. will have 
no grounds to discern progress 

S. untouched by the deification of becoming, 
or the idea of an evolving god 


‘S. as Educator’ referred to for a discussion of 
pleasure and knowledge 


The art of drawing conclusions is not so 
natural or universal as S. says 


(1886) 


‘The great S.’ as N.’s first and only teacher; N. 


did not believe S.’s doctrines when he wrote 
‘S. as Educator’; but would now express his 
respect more strongly and personally 


II/1, ‘Assorted Opinions and Maxims’ 


5 


33 


170 


S.’s primacy of will, inalterability of character, 
and negativity of pleasure are errors; S.’s use 
of the term ‘will’ is metaphorical, a false 
reification, and commits the philosophers’ sin 
of appropriating a term from the moralists 


One must remove the leopard-skin of S.’s 
metaphysics to see him as a moralist genius; 
discussion of S.’s insight into the necessity of 
actions 


S. philosophized above the heads of the 
Germans 


S.’s idea that genius consists in connected and 
lively recollection of experience 
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S.’s philosophy as the reflected image of 
passionate and dejected youth 


Four pairs of thinkers ‘did not refuse 
themselves’ to N., ‘the sacrificer’: among them 
‘Pascal and S.’ 


II/2, ‘The Wanderer and his Shadow’ 


17 


214 


52 


63 
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132 


133 


142 


160 


167 


S.’s attempt to explain lack of shame 
concerning pregnancy is an example of a ‘deep 
explanation’ which obfuscates 


Would Plato have been able to understand 
German writers, including S.? S$. wanders 
among images of things, not among things 


Daybreak (1881) 


S. as someone who at long last takes human 
suffering seriously 


Given S.’s view of pity—that we should feel 
towards the other as he does himself—we must 
hate someone who hates himself 


S. quoted on moral judgement: everyone is 
competent to judge on the actions of others, 
which he does not have to carry out 


S.’s view of pity as the principle of action 
reflects a wider trend to weaken or abolish the 
individual; $. on Kant’s ‘insipidity’ in teaching 
insensibility to others’ suffering 

In what is called pity we are thinking 
unconsciously of ourselves; S. observed and 


described pity badly 


N. is amazed that S.’s clear head should accept 
a worthless theory of pity; S. on the 
incomprehensibility of the categorical 
imperative as Kant’s greatest gift to us 


Christian practice and a little of S.’s theory 
recommended to those who are ‘vain, greedy, 
with very little wisdom’ 


Wagner, S., and Bismarck; S. the most read 
German philosopher; who would not prefer to 
be of a different opinion from S.? S.’s posture 
is against things 
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S. contrasted with ‘silver-glistering’ German 
idealism; S. spoke of the devilry of the world 
crudely and enthusiastically: this devilry has 
its beauty 


S.’s excellent understanding was brought up 
short by the German form of esprit found in 
Hegel’s style 


S. as one element in a wider German hostility 
to the Enlightenment 


S.’s saying admirari id est philosophari; S. not 
right that the Germans’ advantage over others 
is their large number of atheists 


S. and Rousseau: their pursuit of knowledge 
failed to harmonize with their lives 


‘The only way of attaining divine being’: 
Plato’s passion and solemnity on this is 
equalled by S.’s antithetical view—and both 
are wrong 


S.’s thought does not constitute a passionate 
history of a soul; S. is more interesting than 
Kant because of his ugly traits; but he lacks 
‘development’, lacks ‘history’ 


Some geniuses have a ‘purifying eye’ which 
seems independent of their temperament; if S. 
has greatness, it is for the opposite reason 


Physical defectiveness in great spirits such as 
S. and Rousseau manifests itself in moral and 
mental symptoms 


S.’s ambition to ‘solve the riddle of the world’ 
at a single stroke 


The Gay Science (1882) 


There is a garrulousness of wrath—in Luther 
as well as in S, 


S.’s followers: they do not value his higher 
culture, conscience, or cleanliness, but his 
mystical subterfuges and embarrassments 
(will, denial of the individual, genius, pity); 
many Schopenhauerian aspects in Wagner 
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S.’s doctrine of all being as willing takes up a 
primeval mythology; N. gives an anti- 
Schopenhauerian analysis of will 


S. gave the Germans credit for having the 
predisposition to become the first un- 
Christian nation in Europe 


The metaphysical need is not the origin of 
religions, as S. supposed, but merely a late 
offshoot 


Fifth Book (1887) 


357 


37° 


16 


19 


36 


47 


56 


S. the first admitted and inexorable atheist 
among Germans; he posed the question ‘Has 
existence any meaning at all?’ as a European, 
not as a German; his German followers do not 
take on his pessimism 


S.’s pessimism and Wagner’s music are 
romantic: they stem from the 
impoverishment of life, not its overfullness 
(Dionysian pessimism); N. misunderstood 
them at first 


Beyond Good and Evil (1886) 


Against S.’s superstition that ‘I will’ is an 
immediate certainty: we ought to free 
ourselves from the seduction of words! 


S. claims that the will alone is really known to 
us; but he merely takes a popular prejudice 
and exaggerates it. Willing is complicated, 
according to N.’s analysis 


The material world a deception, or 
appearance, or idea, according to Berkeley and 
S. 


How is denial of the will possible? How is the 
saint possible?—This the question over which 
S. becamie a philosopher 


In thinking pessimism through to its depths, 
liberating it from the half-Christian, half- 
German narrowness of S., one may see the 
opposite, world-affirming ideal 


14M. § 


I4 Mn. § 


61, 130, 
141, 178-9, 
186 


83 n. 10, 116 
n. 2, 130, 190 


63, 199 


165 


26-7, 172 
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186 ‘The principle of morality is ‘neminem laede’, 138 nN. 110, 
according to S.; S. affirms morality and plays 139, 166 
the flute: is that really—a pessimist? 


204 S.’s unintelligent wrath against Hegel as 
removing the subtle historical sense from 
German culture. (Here S. is poor, unreceptive, 
and un-German to the point of genius) 


252 Hegel and S. as opposite poles of the German 
spirit, against the English-mechanistic 
doltification of the world 


254 Perhaps S. is more at home in the ‘France of 
the spirit’ than he ever was in Germany 


256 Europe wants to become one: S. is among the 
figures who have prepared for this synthesis 


268 — S.’s ‘genius of the species’ is not what keeps 
persons of different sex from rash 
attachments, rather fear of ‘the eternal 
misunderstanding’ 


On the Genealogy of Morals (1887) 


Preface 
5 Over the value of morality, N. had to come to 13, 15, 24-5, 
terms with his great teacher, S.—especially S.’s 37, 140 
doctrine of the ‘unegoistic’, in which WN. saw a 
great danger for European culture: the will 
turning against life. 
Essay II 


4 Who would not wish Wagner’s last work had 
been less Schopenhauerian, less nihilistic than 
Parsifal? 


5 Wagner used S. as his herald and protection; 32, 131 
what does it mean when an independent 
philosopher such as S. pays homage to the 
ascetic ideal? the influence of S.’s view of 
music on Wagner 


6 S. and aesthetic ‘disinterestedness’: a symptom 15, 107-8, 
of his being tormented by his own sexual 172-3 
desires and desiring release from them 
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Preface 
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S. needed enemies in order to keep in good 
spirits—without them he would really have 
become a pessimist; one cannot imagine any 
great philosopher married, including S. 


The sight of the beautiful as releasing the chief 
energy of S.’s nature, and not overcoming 
sensuality, as he believed, but transfiguring it 


Who could stand a true biography? S.’s 
autobiographical papers destroyed by his executor 
Gwinner 


The Case of Wagner (1888) 


N.’s taking of sides against everything sick in 
himself, including Wagner, including S. 


Wagner became shipwrecked on S.’s 
philosophy, then translated the Ring into S.’s 
terms 


S. accused the epoch of Hegel and Schelling of 
dishonesty—but he, the old pessimistic 
counterfeiter, was no more ‘honest’ 


Twilight of the Idols (1888) 


‘Morality as Anti-Nature’ 


5 


Morality as hitherto understood—formulated 
by S. as ‘denial of the will to life’-—is the 
instinct of décadence, which says: ‘Perish!’ 


‘The Four Great Errors’ 


6 


Unpleasant feelings as punishments: in S.’s 
version of this, every great pain declares what 
it is we deserve—but that is positing false 
causes 


‘What the Germans Lack’ 


4 


Present-day Germany has no one who means 
something to Europe, as did Hegel, Heine, 
Goethe, or S.; there is no longer a single 
German philosopher 


138 n. II0, 
168, 172 


133 n. 78 


133 


133 


5» 143-4 


167 
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‘Skirmishes of an Untimely Man’ 


16 The infamous ‘and’ calls the psychological 
taste of the Germans into question, as in ‘S. 
and Hartmann’ 


21 S. as the last German of any consequence, a 
European event; S. a case for a psychologist, as 
he mendaciously interpreted self-affirmations 
of the will (art, heroism, genius, beauty, etc.) 
as denial of the will 


22 §, interprets beauty as redemption from the 
will, from sexuality: ‘Singular saint! Someone 
contradicts you, and I fear it is nature.’ Plato’s 
view also opposes S. 


23 French culture and literature bear out Plato’s 
view of the link between beauty and sexuality, 
and oppose S.’s view 


24 S.’s view that art liberates from the will, that 
tragedy disposes one to resignation; this is 
belied by artists: art is the greatest stimulus to life 


35 ‘Life is not worth anything’: the contagious 
judgement of décadence, manifested in 
Christian religion and in S.’s philosophy 


36 Society gains more from a pessimist’s suicide 
than from a ‘life’ of renunciation; pure 
pessimism would go beyond the denial of life 
in ‘will and idea’, and would deny S. Dimself 


37 S.’s morality of pity belongs to the décadence 
movement, and is profoundly related to 
Christian morality 


‘What I Owe to the Ancients’ 


5 Tragedy is so far from providing evidence for 
Greek pessimism in S.’s sense, that it is the 
decisive counter-instance; affirmation of life, 
the Dionysian, is the key to the psychology of 
the tragic poet 


The Antichrist (1888) 


7. S. was within his rights in this: life is made 
worthy of denial by pity; S. was hostile to life, 
therefore pity became for him a virtue; we 
need to burst the dangerous accumulation of 
pity represented by S. 
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5, 130, 133, 
I41, 188 n. 31 


144 


135, 235 


146, 172 


144 
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Ecce Homo (1888) 


‘Why I am so Clever’ 


I By means of Leipzig cuisine N. ‘denied his 
will to life’ at the time of his first reading S. 
(1865) 


‘Why I Write such Good Books’ 


I N.’s triumph is the opposite of S.’s: ‘non legor, 
non legar’ 


‘The Birth of Tragedy’ 


I Tragedy proves the Greeks were not 
pessimists: §. went wrong here, as he did 
everywhere; BT now smells offensively 
Hegelian, the cadaverous perfume of S. sticks 
only to a few formulas 


2 N.’s opposition to the degenerating instinct 
that turns against life with vengefulness 
(Christianity, S.’s philosophy, Plato, idealism); 
whoever comprehends himself in the word 
‘Dionysian’ needs no refutation of S. and the 
others 


‘The Untimely Ones’ 


I In the essays UM m1 and tv, N. gave images of 
the hardest self-love and self-discipline: ‘S. 
and Wagner, or, in one word, Nietzsche’ 


2 It was atheism that led N. to S. 

3 In UM 111 and tv, N. employed S. and Wagner 
as Plato employed Socrates; in ‘S. as Educator’ 
is inscribed N.’s innermost history, his 


becoming; it is ‘N. as educator’ that speaks 
here 


‘Human, All'Too Human’ 


6 In HA, N. bathed Paul Rée in glory, as he had 
done S. and Wagner in UM 111 and Iv 


I6n. 15 


117 n. 4 


5, 24, 81 n. 7, 
83 n. 10, 100, 
113 nN. 51, 132 
nN. 72, 133, 146 


153 


20 N. 24, 131 


Nietzsche’s References to Schopenhauer 
‘The Case of Wagner’ 


3 The Germans have brought forth only 
‘unconscious’ counterfeiters: Fichte, Schelling, 
S., Hegel, Schleiermacher are all veil-makers 
(Schleiermacher) 


Nietzsche contra Wagner (1888) 


‘We Antipodes’ 


N. earlier mistook pessimism, and made a gift 
of himself to Wagner and S.; we now see that 
they answer the needs of those who suffer 
from impoverishment of life; they deny and 
slander life, which makes them N.’s 

antipodes 


‘Where Wagner Belongs’ 


Perhaps S. is more at home in the ‘France of 
the spirit’ than he ever was in Germany; N. 
recommends reading S. in French 
translations; S. was an accident among 
Germans, as was N.; the Germans have no 
fingers for S. and N., only paws 
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Willing and Nothingness illuminates Nietzsche’s 
philosophy by examining his relationship with 
Schopenhauer. Though Nietzsche was 
influenced by Schopenhauer’s work in his early 
vears, in his later writings he often appears 
dismissive of Schopenhauer. It is a mistake to 
take either of these facts at face value: a proper 
assessment demands an independent 
understanding of Schopenhauer’s philosophy, a 
close look at Nietzsche’s development, and an 
analvsis of the detailed contmuntres and contrasts 
with Schopenhauerian themes that permeate his 
work. This allows not only a reassessment of the 
connection between these two great thinkers, but 
a notable enrichment of our understanding of 
Nietzsche’s philosophy, which is too often 
studied in isolation from its intellectual roots. 
With these aims, eight leading scholars 
contribute specially written essays in which 
Nietzsche’s changing conceptions of pessimism, 
tragedy, art, morality, truth, knowledge, religion, 
atheism, determinism, the will, and the self are 
revealed as responses to the work of the thinker 
he called his ‘great teacher’. These essays are 
accompanied by a short critical piece that 
Nietzsche wrote about Schopenhauer in 1868, 
newly translated here, and by a guide to all 
Nietzsche’s references to Schopenhauer. 
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